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A MILLER’S TRAVELLING HOTEL 


OT long ago the editor of 
Yi The Northwestern Miller 
: W Mi received a characteristical- 

yk a ba ly cordial invitation from 
feeae) Mr. George Urban, Jr., of 
Buffalo, New York, to be his guest dur- 
ing the coming season on a camping trip 
to be made in his trailer, “Ahead of the 
Game.” 

Following this invitation came a copy 
of the Buffalo Motorist, published by 
the Automobile Club of Buffalo, con- 
taining an article describing this inven- 
tion, which was so interesting that The 
Northwestern Miller asked permission of 
its editor, Mr. Dan S. Ferry, to repub- 
lish it in these columns, and to have the 
use of the photographs from which the 
accompanying illustrations were made. 

Not only was this request cordially 
and promptly granted, but Mr. Ferry 
was good enough to supply an article 
written by himself which more fully and 
technically describes the trailer, Both 
this and the description which appeared 
in the Buffalo Motorist are herewith 
published, with acknowledgments and 
thanks to the authors for the permission 
given to reprint, as well as their co- 
operation. 

The genial miller and inventor, Mr. 
Urban, is well known for generous hos- 
pitality, and the delight he takes in out- 
door life. Handicapped on account of 
an accident which befell him some years 
ago, he is not to be deterred from en- 
joying his outings on this account. Sub- 
stituting for his favorite horses the mod- 
ern automobile, he has attached to it this 
trailer, which he describes as providing 
“all the delights of camping with all the 
comforts of home.” He has been grant- 
ed several patents on the equipment, and 
now plans to add to it a collapsible boat, 
which will carry five persons. One can 
conceive of no more delightful experi- 
ence than a week-end passed on one of 
these expeditions with Mr. Urban as host. 

The article, as it appeared in the Buf- 
falo Motorist, which, by the way, is a 
very interesting and attractive publica- 
tion, was written by Mr. Loran L. Lewis, 
Jr., and the substance of it is herewith 
given. 


Wet 


The pleasure of automobiling, to those 
of us of modest means, has of late been 
much lessened by the huge increase in the 
rates at the hotels for both rooms and 
meals, and the fact that, even at the 
high prices now prevailing, oftentimes no 
accommodations can be secured, These 
conditions have often deterred even the 
rich from touring. The fear that at the 
end of a long day’s drive one might not 
be able to secure a room, even though a 
telegram had been dispatched in advance 
for a reservation, has tended to greatly 
detract from the day’s pleasure. The 
doubt in one’s mind as to where one 
might secure adequate accommodations 
for the night cannot help but take away 
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from what otherwise would be a perfect 
day’s enjoyment. When one reaches his 
expected destination, as he often does, 
tired, dirty and hungry, and finds rio 
possible accommodations and is obliged 
perchance to motor miles farther on, 
the real enjoyment of motoring is wholly 
forgotten. 

It is often impossible for the motorist 


. to plan ahead a sufficient time, as to 


where he intends to spend a specific 
night, in order to secure accommoda- 
tions. Then, too, at times the fascina- 
tion of scenery and the enjoyment of 
the trip will impel the motorist to tarry 
by the way and possibly not make the 
expected destination. To overcome these 
well-recognized conditions many attempts 
have been made, from time to time, by 
motorists to carry with them sleeping 
accommodations adequate for comfort. 
Many different devices have appeared. 
By far the best one which has come un- 
der the writer’s observation is the trail- 
er which Mr. George Urban, Jr., the dis- 
tinguished Buffalonian, has devised, and 
which he had constructed on his own 
charming estate at Pine Ridge, just out- 


side of the city of Buffalo. On it Mr. 
Urban has secured several United States 
patents. 

As the result of an accident some 
years ago, Mr. Urban of late years has 
been incapacitated to some extent. Act- 
ing upon the advice of his doctor to en- 
deavor to enjoy life out of doors to the 
utmost, Mr. Urban conceived the idea of 
a trailer that would enable him to enjoy 
the pleasures of camping, with many of 
the discomforts which -usually accom- 
pany the experience entirely eliminated. 

This trailer has a very appropriate 
name. It is called “Ahead of the Game.” 
Several names had been suggested to 
Mr. Urban, no one of which seemed quite 
to appeal to him. “Roughing It,” with 
an interrogation point, was one. “In- 
dependence” and “Liberty” were others. 

It was after listening to the many 
stories of Mr. Urban that the writer be- 
lieved he discovered the real reason for 
the name “Ahead of the Game.” The 
reader will grasp the teason when one 
or two of the episodes of Mr. Urban’s 
early life are related. It seems that Mr. 
Urban was the first person in Buffalo to 


use a generator for developing electric- 
ity for use in incandescent burners. It 
was erected in his flour mill before any 
other was used in the city. The motor is 
now on exhibition in the showroom of the 
Buffalo General Electric Company. 

But this was not the first occasion on 
which Mr, Urban was ahead of the 
game. The well-known Urban flour mill 
was not only the first roller mill in Buf- 


falo, but it was the first one used in the | / 


United States east of Milwaukee. 

When the Urban house at Pine Ridge 
was built in 1875, the owner, believing 
that within a short time the voice would 
be transmitted over a wire, had wires 
installed which are now in use for tele- 
phoning. 

In July, 1881, nine. electric are lights 
were installed on Ganson Street on the 
island south of the Buffalo River, be- 
cause the city streets were in the grasp 
of the City Gas Company at the time 
and could not be used for an electric 
light test. When it was proposed to 
bring Niagara power into Buffalo, the 
project, after careful consideration by 
some of our best financiers and best ex- 
pert talent in the country, was abandoned 
as not being a commercial possibility. 
Mr. Urban, together with Daniel O’Day 
and Charles R. Huntley, then took up 
the scheme, and Mr. Urban put in the 
first money that was put into the new 
company which was formed. This was 
called the Cataract Power & Conduit 
Company, and Mr. Urban was its first 
president. Mr. Urban was instrumental 
in this early development, so it seems 
quite appropriate that Mr. Urban’s re- 
cent device should be called “Ahead of 
the Game.” 

The framework has been built from 
cherry trees grown on the Urban estate, 
and it is most beautifully finished. All 
of the work was done by Mr. Urban’s . 
own employees, and the result has shown 
the highest degree of skill. The sides 
and top are made of a very light but 
tough composition board, and painted an 
olive gray. The top is built of one piece, 
which makes the trailer absolutely water- 
proof. Dayton airless tires are used on 
the wheels, which afford freedom from 
punctures. The trailer has been built the 
same width as the average touring car, 
so that no difficulty would be had in 
passing other vehicles on the highway. 

A good sized picture of the conveyance 
is shown in this article. From it one can 
see its appearance. On each side and at 
each end is an electric lamp; at the rear 
also is a siren horn, all of which may be 
operated by any one of the occupants 
of the four berths within. The storage 
battery is of a very large capacity and 
is carried at the rear, where a small door 


‘ at the left is shown in the picture. Un- 


derneath the end of the trailer is a very 
compact but good sized drawer, in which 
charcoal and small wood are carried, 
with which to start the fire in case of wet 








weather. In fair weather, on the other 
hand, it is not needed. Under the left 
side of the vehicle are slung large car- 
riers for cooking utensils, extra cots used 
in the tent, chairs, tables and anything 
else necessary for the comfort of the 
party, which may not be carried within. 
At the front end two doors open out of 
a good sized compartment, where is car- 
ried a bicycle for use in any possible 
emergency. Here also will be found a 
receptacle similar to that which contains 
a huge tape line, but in this case holds 
forty feet of clothes line, The collapsible 
rubber tub used for a shower, of which 
mention will be made later, also finds 
place here. Here also one will find a 
fire extinguisher and a very fine barom- 
eter. 

The interior of the trailer is fitted with 
all the care and splendor of the best 
Pullman sleeping car. Two narraw doors 
on the right side of the car afford easy 
approach by a small pair of stairs, on 
the bottom step of which is provided a 
door mat. All of the four steps are cov- 
ered with rubber, to prevent slipping. 
Two doors are provided instead of one, 
so as to make possible an entrance into 
either of the two compartments into 
which the vehicle can be converted by 
sliding a door from between the four 
beds to the partition separating the 
doors. This arrangement makes possible 
the use of the sleeping accommodations 
by two couples, and affords to each a 
very complete stateroom. 

The springs were built by the Barcalo 
Manufacturing Company, and with the 
fine kapok mattresses and pillows make 
the beds much better than in the aver- 
age home; in fact they are as comfort- 
able as any upon which the writer has 
ever slept. At the end of each berth is 
a nitrogen electric bulb in a fixture which 
throws a bright light at just the right 
spot for the reader in bed. It is so 
arranged that it illumines only the berth 
in which it is placed, and in no way dis- 
turbs the occupants of the rest of the 
car. Provision is made in each berth 
for hanging clothes. Each berth is num- 
bered, and the linen and blankets bear 
corresponding numbers, so that one al- 
ways has his own. A small window is 
placed over each berth, and is furnished 
with a copper wire screen. For each 
door there is also a screen, so that the 
ventilation is perfect. The air is changed 
constantly, but with no draft on the 
sleeper. - 

At the rear right side is a small room 





Sleeping Accommodations 


partitioned off, provided with all toilet 
conveniences. Hot and cold water is 
furnished in abundant quantity. A small 
heating device affords ample hot water, 
which is heated in a very few moments. 
The water tank has a capacity of thirty- 
five gallons, and is under a high pressure. 
When twenty-three gallons have been 
used the pressure is so decreased that, 
although twelve gallons of water are still 
in the tank, the users are at once aware 
that the supply should shortly be re- 
plenished. This remaining twelve gallons 
can be put under pressure by a simple 
device if a new supply is not easily ob- 
tainable. It seems that Mr. Urban has 
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Rear and Side View of Urban Trailer 


left out nothing for the convenience of 
his guests, for above the wash basin is a 
very compact cabinet, with a mirror 
which may be turned to any angle to 
accommodate a person of any height. 
On opening the cabinet one will find 
places for the toilet articles of each 
guest, numbered to correspond with the 
numbers on the beds. In the same room 
are hooks, similarly numbered, on which 
may be hung the face and bath towels, 
which are likewise numbered. Leading 
from the water supply to a small par- 
titioned room in the tent outside is a 
pipe to convey the water for a shower. 


The tub for use in this connection is car- 


Taking His Ease 


ried in the front, as has already been 
mentioned. 

At the front end of the car is the ice 
box and galvanized iron lined drawers 
for carrying the supplies. The ice box 
may be filled so as to last for four days, 
and a uniform temperature of thirty- 
eight degrees is maintained.. Arrange- 
ment is made for carrying all kinds of 
food in proper condition for a long 
period of time. 

Above the ice box is a small library 
with well-selected works. Among them 
are books of short stories, of travel and 
camping; in fact just the sort for read- 
ing on a motor camping trip. 

An absolutely water-tight, khaki col- 
ored tent is swung off the right side of 
the trailer. It has a flap which in the 


- daytime is stretched on poles, as is shown 


in the pictures. Here is set up the fold- 
ing table on which the meals are served. 
Inside the tent there is adequate room 
for four cots, and partitions can be 
placed which will divide the interior into 
two or three compartments. It will be 
noticed that there is an opening in the 
side of the tent. This is covered with a 
copper screen, and the flap, which can 
be controlled from within, makes it pos- 
sible to easily close or open the window, 
as occasion may require. There is one 
of these windows on each side of the 
tent, and also between each partition 
within the tent, so here again the best 
of ventilation is had. A floor for the 
tent, of the same material, makes it all 
bug, as well as water, tight. A cot with 
a small tent over it is provided for the 
guest who may possibly snore. There is 
always one such in every party. One 
of the cots is an army litter, which may 
be used as such if occasion demands. 

It was the privilege of the writer dur- 
ing the early fall to be one of a party 
of six, besides a cook and chauffeur, to 
have a most perfect four days’ outing 
in this camping device. 

We left Mr. Urban’s delightful home 
after luncheon. We went on to Ba- 
tavia, where we stopped for a few mo- 
ments at the Batavia Club for refresh- 
ments, then on through Stafford to Le- 
roy and to Caledonia. At the first cross- 
road before the monument around which 
motorists turn in going to Rochester by 
Scotsville, we turned to the left, and at 
a short distance up this rode- we drove 
to the home of Mr. James Annin, who 
for some years was the commissioner 
in charge of the state fisheries in Cale- 
donia. 

(Continued on page 289.) 
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GIVE THE NEW YEAR A CHANCE 


Certain winter wheat millers are offer- 
ing new-crop flour, not in round lots to 
terminal market buyers only nor for ex- 
port, but through their own salesmen and 
through “selling” letters direct to do- 
mestic jobbers and retailers. Prices, 
according to authentic information reach- 
ing The Northwestern Miller, are appar- 
ently based on July wheat, with millfeed 
values estimated at about the present 
market and a very close margin to cover 
cost of manufacture and profit,—if any. 

Just why these millers are thus trying 
to ruin the new-crop flour market in ad- 
vance of its arrival is not clear. The 
logic of sound sense and sound business 
argues that this milling year should be 
allowed to bury itself and the new season 
be started with a clean slate. Flour 
stocks are slowly but surely going into 
consumption, the output for weeks has 
been manifestly lower than the quantity 
of flour used, and the declining wheat 
price has given encouragement to the 
belief that the new season would be be- 
gun with decks cleared, sails trimmed 
and a fair wind. 

Into this hopeful, if not actually fa- 
vorable, situation comes this effort to 
carry over into the new season the whole 
train of ills which has characterized the 
period now ‘drawing to a close. Even 
on the assumption that the present July 
price fairly represents the figure at 
which new winter wheat will begin to 
move, nothing could be better calculated 
to destroy the trade’s confidence than to 
press flour upon it at this time. Should 
the present July price turn out to be an 
inaccurate forecast of new-crop cash 
value, an even greater evil will result; 
the miller either will make a loss through 
paying a premium for his wheat or have 
on his hands a contract to enforce, while 
the buyer is very likely to have a bad 
deal either way the market goes. 

In absolutely no case can either miller 
or flour distributor justify April specu- 
lation in July-August flour prices. In 
such sales and purchases there is not 
even a remote relation to legitimate busi- 
ness. All such deals are frankly gam- 
bling in a commodity which is not 
adapted to gambling transactions. Once 
flour is sold and bought, it is sold and 
bought to the completion of the contract. 
The miller commits his mill to a certain 
activity, imperils his ability to care for 
his nonspeculative trade, and places him- 
self at the mercy of many uncertain fac- 
tors of operation: the price of byprod- 
ucts, the weather and transportation con- 
ditions affecting harvest and the wheat 
movement. The buyer commits himself 
with equal hazards, not least of which is 
the ability of the miller to deliver when 
the time comes. 

All such transactions should be taken 
where they belong: the wheat pit of the 
board of trade. There the miller who 
wants to sell short in July can do so 
freely, and with none but himself affect- 
ed by his gains or losses. There, too, the 
speculative flour buyer may exercise his 
judgment or play his fancies to his 
heart’s content, with the added advan- 
tage that when, or if, he secures a profit, 
he can gather it in and close the deal; 
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likewise, when his losses reach the point 
where he can stand no more, he can take 
his medicine, pay up and await a luckier 
day. 

Every miller should, in the next several 
weeks, set his face sternly against any 
and every sort of tampering with the 
new-crop flour market. There is enough 
for each to do in clearing away the 
wreckage of his present season. The new 
year should be given a chance. There is 
no reason to believe it will not bring new 
life and new zest to a trade which has 
for so many months been sluggish and 
unsatisfactory. Left alone, it may bring 
happier and more profitable times; but if 
millers begin now to borrow from it 
whatever of better times it may have in 
store, just so surely will they carry over 
into it the very conditions which have 
made this season one to be held in un- 
happy memory. 


WHY PROFESSOR ADAMS? 

The press dispatches from Washing- 
ton, evidently with the intention of 
breaking the news gently to an anxiously 
waiting business world, hoping and pray- 
ing for some relief from burdensome tax 
oppression, state that Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon is expected to inform 
Congress that a general sales tax should 
not be imposed. In this position he will 
be in accord with the views of his prede- 
cessor, Secretary of the Treasury Hous- 
ton, and what is even more malignly sig- 
nificant, in harmony with the attitude of 
Professor Thomas S. Adams, formerly 
professor in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, now professor of economics at Yale 
University. 

Professor Adams was the chief ad- 
viser of the secretaries of the treasury 
during the preceding administration, and 
it is announced that he is continuing in 
the same capacity under Secretary Mel- 
lon. Presumably he is, to a degree, at 
least, responsible for the monstrous sys- 
tem of federal tax assessment and col- 
lection which has developed out of the 
passage of the income tax law, largely 
through departmental interpretations 
and rulings designed to be as oppressive 
and obnoxious as they can possibly be 
made. 

If he is the adviser of the Treasury 
department he can scarcely avoid re- 
sponsibility for the injustice, the com- 
plexities, the outrageously arbitrary rul- 
ings which exist under this obnoxious and 
intolerable system of taxation. Evident- 
ly he is in sympathy with it, and intends, 
as far as lies in his power, to perpetuate 
it notwithstanding that the people of the 
United States have with surprising 
unanimity declared through every pos- 
sible avenue open to the expression of 
their opinion that the existing laws must 
be changed, and even though the busi- 
ness and industrial world has pronounced 
the present income tax the chief cause 
of existing depression, discouraging to 
enterprise and initiative, and no longer 
to be tolerated. 

The new administration came into 
power with the implied promise of re- 
form in federal taxation. Since. its ac- 
@ession, the feeling has been made mani- 
fest, in a manner overwhelmingly posi- 






tive, that its very first duty to the coun- 
try was to effect an immediate change 
in the income tax, to make it less com- 
plex and burdensome, and to afford the 
taxpayer prompt relief. The country is 
anxiously awaiting positive and direct 
action, and is not content to perpetuate 
the old system for a single day longer 
than may be necessary to effect a radical 
change. 

It is now indirectly informed that the 
new administration is of the same opin- 
ion as its predecessor; that it retains the 
same adviser and holds the same point 
of view, doubtless through the influence 
of this adviser, concerning the direct 
sales tax, which meantime has been rap- 
idly growing in popular favor. 

This attitude argues ill for a speedy 
reform in the income tax, which un- 
doubtedly is the pressing and pre-emi- 
nent need of the time. It would indicate 
that the country in respect of federal 
taxqtion has merely changed King Log 
for King Stork, and that actual reform 
has been indefinitely postponed pending 
the further conclusions of the Yale pro- 
fessor of economics, who by his sage 
advice can doubtless make that darker 
which was dark enough before. 

The people of the United States elect- 
ed Mr. Harding president; they had no 
voice in the selection of Professor Ad- 
ams; in fact, they naturally supposed 
that a new administration would select 
its own advisers, and that it would not 
take over and continue in office those who 
must be more or less responsible for the 
blundering, clumsy and burdensome sys- 
tem built up and created on the basis of 
the law by a preceding administration 
which it had voted out of office. 

Professor Adams may be a very excel- 
lent and erudite professor of economics 
in Yale University, but if the existing 
income tax law and its rulings constitute 
a fair example of the practical working 
out of his theories of taxation, the sooner 
he returns to the classic shades of New 
Haven, there to perform his pedagogical 
duties, the better for the country. The 
American public has grown very weary 
of professorial government, based on 
theories. The Treasury department 
needs an adviser who possesses common 
sense and some knowledge of actual busi- 
ness conditions as they are in the United 
States. 

It is not clear what the objection of 
the politicians and the bureaucrats to the 
sales tax is actnally based upon. They 
seem to be unanimous in their opinion 
that it will not do, although this may 
be the result of the continuing influence 
of the professorial adviser rather than 
of individual conviction. It is commonly 
suspected that the real reason for this 
opposition lies in the truth that the sales 
tax is simple, understandable, easily col- 
lected and spreads the burden of taxa- 
tion from the few to the many, thereby 
being politically objectionable. 

Possibly it is not the best system of 
taxation, but assuredly it is developing 
support, and there is a very earnest de- 
mand for it, which is far too strong to 
be brushed aside as impossible and im- 
practicable by the dictum of a professor 
of economics who happens to hold over 
as adviser to the Treasury department. 

Whether or not it affords a solution to 
the problem, it is worthy of considera- 


tion, and the taxpayer is entitled to be, 


shown good and sufficient reasons. why 
it should not be given a trial before it 
is dismissed: as unworthy of discussion. 
Any method of obtaining the necessary 
revenue is better than the present.one. 
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INSPECTION AT DESTINATION 


Among the many causes for disagree- 
ment which have arisen between millers 
and flour buyers during the past months 
of declining prices, one of the most 
troublesome, particularly of late, has 
been the claim advanced by certain buy- 
ers of the right to inspect flour on ar- 
rival at destination, and prior to its 
acceptance. 

The contention advanced by those flour 
buyers who claim this right of inspection 
seems to be based on a curious miscon- 
ception of the basis of flour sales. They 
assume that the phrase in the contract 
which refers to “delivery f.o.b. cars to 
initial carrier at shipping point” is a 
mere form of verbal compliment in- 
dulged in by the mill for its own amuse- 
ment, and that the specification that 
“delivery by the seller to the carrier at 
initial point shall constitute delivery to 
the agent of the buyer” is a myth. Their 
argument, in effect, is that delivery is 
not made until the flour reaches its des- 
tination, and that, until this point is 
reached, the mill is responsible for what- 
ever may happen. 

This attitude, in view of the phraseol- 
ogy of practically all forms of flour 
sales contracts, is manifestly absurd. 
The mill sells the flour “f.o.b. mill,” and 
if anything happens to it in transit, the 
buyer’s obvious recourse is against the 
carrier, not against the mill. The de- 
mand for the right of inspection at des- 
tination does not, or should not, concern 
the mill in the slightest degree. If the 
buyers choose to fight the railroads for 
the privilege, they are, of course, en- 
tirely free to do so, but under no con- 
ceivable circumstances would it give 
them any right to refuse acceptance as 
against the mill by which the flour was 
shipped. mi | 

If a flour buyer is unwilling to accept 
a mill’s guaranty that its flour is shipped 
according to specifications, and in good 
condition, then the sooner he stops doing 
business with that particular mill the bet- 
ter it will be for all concerned. The 
whole basis of the flour trade rests on 
the good faith of the individual miller, 
and he cannot possibly ship flour which 
fails to meet requirements without being 
himself the first to suffer for it. In so 
far as the demand for. the privilege of 
inspection at destination is a thinly dis- 
guised reflection on the integrity of the 
milling industry, it is totally unwarrant- 
ed, based upon the desire of a few hard 
pressed buyers to find excuses for evad-’ 
ing their responsibilities. 

A few buyers have advanced an argu- 
ment running like this: suppose I go to 
the best known and most reliable jeweler 
in the country to buy a piece of jewelry; 
I certainly should not be willing to pur- 
chase a piece of jewelry from him with- 
out first being permitted to see it. Per- 
fectly true, of course; but if the buyer 
actually makes the purchase and signs a 
contract to pay for it, and then sends 
his own messenger to call for it, he does 
not come back at the jeweler in case his 
messenger drops it, or loses it, or. runs 
off with it. 

The point at issue is, after all, a per- 
fectly simple one. The carrier, by the 
terms of the contract, is the agent of 
the buyer, not of the seller. It is the 
buyer who furnishes shipping instruc- 
tions, and anything that happens to the 
flour from the time it leaves the mill 
until its ultimate delivery must be settled 
between the buyer and his agent, the 
carrier. If the carrier chooses to permit 
inspection at destination, such inspection 
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may properly be made the basis for a 
claim against the carrier, but it cannot 
possibly affect the mill. This is elemen- 
tary law, of the kind that has been up- 
held in scores of decisions, and that is 
the basis of the sales contract in gen- 
eral use. 

Except in so far as this kind of in- 
spection may be desired in order to 
enable the buyer to take action against 
the carrier, it can have only one of two 
purposes. Either it is an insinuation of 
bad faith on the part of the mill, or 
else it is demanded as affording a pos- 
sible excuse for getting out of an un- 
profitable contract. In the first case it 
is both unwarranted and totally unnec- 
essary; it is perfectly simple for any 
buyer of flour to recover from the mill 
if its shipments can be shown to have 
been made in defective condition. In the 
second, it deserves just such treatment 
as is accorded to all other subterfuges 
and excuses for contract dodging. 





THE UNKNOWN FACTOR 


For the next three or four months the 
controlling influence on wheat and flour 
prices will be the news of the growing 
crop. During April and May, at least, 
this news will be almost entirely con- 
cerned with the number of bushels of 
wheat to be harvested; accurate infor- 
mation as to the quality of the new crop 
will not be forthcoming for a consider- 
able time. This total uncertainty as to 
what the milling value of the new wheat 
is to be discounts to some degree the im- 
portance of the estimates regarding the 
acreage and yield, for a crop of nine 
hundred million bushels may actually 
give a far smaller supply of really good 
wheat than one which, in the aggregate, 
is very much less in size. 

This fact has been strikingly. brought 
out during the past two crop years. In- 
spections of wheat at all terminals dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1919-20 
showed only 196,710 carloads, or forty 
per cent of the total inspections, good 
enough to be classed in either of the two 
highest grades. For the same period in 
1920-21, on a crop a hundred and fifty 
million bushels smaller, there were 289,- 
986 carloads of wheat, representing sixty- 
one per cent of the entire quantity in- 
spected, falling into the two first grades. 
In other words, the present crop has 
evidently produced at least a hundred 
million bushels of wheat of contract 
grade more than the much larger crop 
grown the yeer before. 

What will happen with the 1921 crop? 
No matter what its size, its value per 
bushel will be to a considerable extent 
determined by the amount of good mill- 
ing wheat it yields. As little can be 
known regarding this matter until the 
movement to market is actually under 
way, the preliminary announcements re- 
garding the total size of the crop ought 
to be accepted with certain reservations. 
If they are unexpectedly favorable, it 
must be remembered that the average 
quality of the wheat may turn out to be 
relatively poor; if they are discouraging, 
it is still quite possible for high milling 
quality to go far toward offsetting de- 
ficiencies in actual yield. In other words, 
millers who remember that what they re- 
quire is not merely wheat, but good 
wheat, will do well to be neither unduly 
elated nor unreasonably depressed by 
the crop news of the next two or three 
months. Speculative prices may be de- 
termined far in advance, but the wheat 
out of which flour can be milled is not 
made of paper and ink, even with the 
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government stamp on it, and when the. 
new crop comes to market, its price will 
be influenced by its quality as well as by 
its size. 


BEING “THE OLD MAN” 


Ever since The Bellman was discon- 
tinued, a year ago last June, I have, at 
intervals, felt a strong inclination to 
write, as I used to for that publication, 
on any subject that happened to occur to 
me at the time. I suppose it was the 
continuing force of a habit that, for the 
thirteen years of The Bellman’s existence, 
sent me every Tuesday evening to the 
congenial task of producing copy for 
that week’s editorial. Sometimes I had 
in mind a definite topic I wanted to talk 
about, but more often I was without an 
idea of what I was going to say that 
week, and had a sinking sensation that no 
theme would occur to me, and that when 
the boy came for copy the next morning 
there would be nothing for him. This 
never happened, however; in somé mi- 
raculous way the ideas would come and I 
would grind out my weekly grist without 
difficulty, the only trouble being that 
after I was started I was apt to keep 
at it until the early hours of the morn- 
ing, and my fingers would ache from the 
long-continued effort. 

Strangely enough I discovered that my 
readers appreciated the editorials writ- 
ten without premeditation more than 
those which were the result of previous 
thought. The articles which caused the 
most comment, if not commendation, 
were those which wrote themselves with- 
out having been deliberated on in ad- 
vance, 

The mental exercise of turning out a 
certain amount of copy which simply 
must be forthcoming by a certain hour 
was stimulating and agreeable, but it 
also became burdensome, and the knowl- 
edge that it had to be done regularly 
every week was depressing, and so, when 
The Bellman finally made his farewell 
bow to the public, I felt relieved of a 
responsibility that had grown somewhat 
irksome. 

Nevertheless, after a few weeks, I be- 
gan to want to write about things that 
had nothing to do with the field which 
The Northwestern Miller covers, but 
there was no medium through which such 
articles could find publicity. It is true 
that a daily newspaper invited me to con- 
tribute regularly to its columns, the pro- 
prietor guaranteeing that I could say 
what I pleased on any topic I chose to 
select, so long as I permitted the use of 
my name in connection with my produc- 
tions, and the editor of a leading monthly 
magazine in New York urged me to send 
him essays written in The Bellman man- 
ner, but I had for so long been my own 
editor and in control of the columns 
to which I contributed that these kind 
proposals did not in the least interest 
or appeal to me. 

I knew the readers of The Bellman, 
and it was easy to write for them. Simi- 
larly I know the readers of The North- 
western Miller; I have been writing for 
them for some thirty-odd years, and they 
have been very good about it and very 
indulgent. They do not expect anything 
extraordinary from me, and they are sel- 
dom disappointed. This has created an 
entente that is mutually satisfactory. I 
feel I can say what I please and they 
will understand; that I can write as the 
spirit moves me and they will read it or 
not, as the spirit moves them, and it will 
all be on an easy and comfortable basis 
as between old friends. 

Therefore I have resolved to use The 





Northwestern Miller as my medium of 
expression for such thoughts as I may 
care: to give publicity to, regardless of 
whether they be on trade topics or other- 
wise, and to print them right here in the 
old familiar place to which I am accus- 
tomed. 

The thoughts of The Old Man, not 
necessarily those of an old man; there 
is a distinction. and a difference, as the 
reader can discern after considering it. 
Whether these shall appear every week, 
or once a month, or only semi-occasional- 
ly, will depend’ solely upon my own in- 
clination, and whether they shall occupy 
one column, or two, three or even four 
columns will also depend upon the spirit 
that may move the writer. Indeed, it is 
quite possible that there may be no more 
of it than this initial and introductory 
installment, for the essence of the idea 
lies in its freedom from specific obliga- 
tion to produce. Preparation is to be a 
pleasure and not a task. 

The Old Man is the titular head of 
the shop, sometimes called The Chief. 
In. this instance his actual age with its 
concomitant of gray hair befits the title, 
but he would still be The Old Man were 
he twenty years younger. It must have 
been almost as long ago that I first heard 
myself thus referred to. I had arrived 
at the office unusually early and had gone 
quietly to my desk. Some time later one 
of the employees arrived, and I heard 
him sing out to another in a loud and 
cheerful tone, “Is The Old Man down 
yet?” 

I did not at first realize that he was 


- referring to myself, and when I did it 


gave me something of a shock. I was 
The Old Man! It seemed but yesterday 
that I had been under another Old Man, 
but, scarcely heeded, the busy years had 
flown by and here was I myself in the 
position of The Old Man. 

I brooded awhile, half resentful over 
the title, and then, like the city dog 
which found the tin pan tied to his tail 
and, instead of rushing madly away with 
it clattering behind him, calmly took it 
hetween his teeth, and trotted off with it 
undisturbed, I made up my mind to ac- 
cept the situation and thenceforth be 
The Old Man and make the most of it. 

As the years have continued to pass, 
I have grown not only resigned to being 
The Old Man but rather glad and proud 
of it. The position and the title have 
their perquisites and emoluments which 
are most desirable. The Old Man can 
come and go as he pleases, and no one 
can check him up or call him down. It 
is his privilege to hire and fire; he may 
be unreasonable and inconsistent with 
impunity. He does not have to be 
amiable if he does not feel like it, and 
when he speaks let no dog bark! De- 
cidedly, the place has its advantages. 

As I said before, there is’ an obvious 
distinction between The Old Man and an 
old man, but there is no good reason 
why one should shy at being both, as 
happens in this case. Age ought to bring 
wisdom, although it is said that there is 
no fool like an old fool, but if it fails 
to do so, it is not in the least difficult, 
given the outward appearance of age, to 
simulate its wisdom and get away with it. 

When one reaches the point where, in- 
stead of being asked to become an active 
pallbearer, he is considerately invited 
to be an honorary one, he may well take 
stock of himself in regard to his remain- 
ing assets of probable years, but this 
need be no melancholy or lachrymose 
undertaking. There is a tremendous 
amount of satisfaction in considering the 
credit side of such a situation. 
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If this world be, as often alleged, a 
vale of tears at best, he has at least gone 
through the most and the worst of:it, and 
the remainder need have~no terrors for 
him, . If, on the other hand, he conceives 
existence to be a joyous and happy thing, 
he may rejoice in having had a goodly 
share of it, and may count on more 
before he is done, and, after that, he 
may with reasonable confidence look for- 
ward to a future life in which the handi- 
caps of the physical body inseparable 
from life on this mundane sphere are 
eliminated and the spiritual rises su- 
preme and triumphant. 

George Urban, of Buffalo, once enun- 
ciated a sound philosophy of life to the 
writer. An old friend had just died and 
Mr. Urban was going to his funeral. 
“Poor Henry,” he said, “he did not get 


‘much out of life. He would go from his 


home to the brewery, and from the brew- 
ery to the bank, and from the bank to his 
home. And so it was day after day and 
year after year. Often I have urged him 
to vary his routine, to come with me for 
a drive into the country, or go to the 
club, but he wouldn’t. And now he is 
dead. Poor Henry, he saved up his 
grapefruit for Christmas, and died on 
Thanksgiving Day.” 

Items on the credit side of the man 
who has become old are too numerous 
to enumerate; for one thing, his endow- 
ment policies are gradually falling due, 
and instead of paying-out insurance pre- 
miums, he from time to time has the 
agreeable sensation of receiving checks 
from the companies; no longer is he sub- 
ject to jury duty, and if a war comes 
along no one expects him to go to the 
fighting; in fact, he will have much dif- 
ficulty in getting himself placed where 
he can perform active service, so infer- 
nally considerate have the Red Cross and 
the Y.M.C.A. become of the men whom 
the young fellows erroneously imagine 
are no longer capable of the necessary 
physical endurance, and who, in many 
instances, are far more fit than the flabby 
flat-feet who are permitted to serve. 
Age affords magnificent opportunity for 
loafing and inviting one’s soul without 
fear of criticism or reproach, and if one’s 
conscience has been properly trained, he 
may do most anything with impunity and 
escape censure on account of his age 
and previous record for probity. 

It is really a good thing, this getting 
old, and if the young only knew its 
actual advantages and privileges they 
would look forward to it with pleasure 
rather than dread. As to earning ca- 
pacity, the theory that after fifty it 
decreases is sheer rot and nonsense. Old 
men who can put up a front and play the 
part with spirit, easily command far 
more money than they are actually 
worth, and many of them, by reason of 
their appearance and their assumption of 
superior wisdom, based, of course, on 
their supposed experience, are obtaining 
incomes far in excess of the value of 
their services. : 

It is not getting old that worries old 
men, it is the nerve and cheek of the 
young in trying to brand and label them 
prematurely. Particularly exasperating 
is the habit of the callow reporter, prob- 
ably aged sixteen, who insists upon put- 
ting the stamp of senility upon any one 
over forty. “Aged man run down by 
auto,” says the headline. On reading the 
text the age of this aged person-is found 
to be sixty-one, and here is Uncle Joe 
Cannon having himself re-elected to Con- 
gress at the age of eighty-seven! Aged 
man, indeed! Tue O. M. 
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With wheat registering a new decline 
almost every day, the flour market dur- 
ing the week has everywhere been very 
dull, with buyers awaiting some indica- 
tion as to where and when the bottom 
would be reached. July wheat on April 
19 was down to an average of about 
$1.02, with Kansas City closing at 
953,¢. May was about 14c higher, while 
cash wheat commanded a premium of 
about 14c over May for No. 2 grades, 
an average quotation at western termi- 
nals being about $1.30. 

Flour followed wheat downward, with 
patents 25@35c lower Tuesday than at 
the first of last week, and 50@80c lower 
than the first of the month, Clears 
showed little change, but feed continued 
its sharp decline, bran losing about $1.50 
per ton. 

Cash wheat prices, taking No. 2 grades 
as typical, are now about 43 per cent 
of what they were when the maximum 
was reached last May. Patent flour 
prices are 52 per cent of last May’s, and 
bran prices 37 per cent. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following tables, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

winter winter 
April 16 $7.65 $7.50 
April 12 7.90 7.85 
April 1 8.30 8.30 
March 1 9.35 9.55 
Feb. 1 9.20 9.75 
Jan. 3 ...0- 9.80 10.10 
Dec. 1 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1 11.00 10.85 
Oct, 1 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 1. 12.45 12.10 
Aug. 1 12.80 12.60 
July 1 13.40 13.35 
June 1 14.55 13.85 
May 15 15.05 13.85 
Mayl.. 14,30 13.05 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$5.95 $5.95 
6.10 6.25 
5.90 6.30 
6.95 7.26 
7.00 20 
7.35 7.35 
6.75 7.20 
8.85 9.10 
10.00 10.05 
10.26 9.65 
10.85 9.80 
10.85 10.50 
11.15 10.80 
10.95 10.70 
10.55 10.35 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on April 19 
was $21.40 per ton, a new low record 
since 1916, which compares with $23.40 
—. last week, the high point of $59.80 
reached last May, and with the following 
first-of-the-month quotations: 

SEE acaaes $25.85 Oct. 1 ........$40.00 
March 1 ...... 28.70 Sept. 1..,..... 47.10 
TOPs 8 ceccccce GEN SMM vcscinces, Same 
JOR.. 9: oveccece SERS DWF 2 ccccccee BOOS 
Dec, 1 ....++-- 87.75 June l ......-- 59.10 
Nov. 1 .....+.. 85.96 May 1 ......++ 67.75 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
April 10-16 ...... 47 51 34 
April 3-9 ........ 44 51 36 
March 27-April 2. 62 53 34 
March average... 45 62 87 
February average 45 62 39 
January average.. 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 65 38 
October average.. 65 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 384 465 33 





HOUSE PASSES TARIFF BILL 


Bill Vetoed by President Wilson Combined 
with Anti-Dumping Measure Passed 
in Straight Party Vote 


By a vote of 269 to 112 the House of 
Representatives last Friday passed the 
Fordney emergency tariff bill. Only 
eight Republicans voted against the 
measure, although the leaders of the 
party in the House virtually admitted 
that the bill was by no means a satisfac- 
tory one. In answer to a protest made 
by Congressman Newton, Republican, of 
Minnesota, Chairman Fordney explained 
that the House leaders had been com- 
pelled to accept the emergency bill with- 
out changes in order to get it through 
the Senate without delay. _ 

Congressman Luce, Republican, of 
Massachusetts, declared that the bill en- 
dangered the saféty of the Republican 
party, that it was “incarnated selfish- 
ness,” and that it was “a bill to advance 
class and group legislation,” bound to 
increase the cost of living for the labor- 
ing man and to benefit only a very lim- 
ited class. 

The present bill, like the one vetoed in 
March, carries a duty of 35c per bu on 
wheat and 20 per cent ad valorem on 
flour. It is assumed that the Senate will 
pass the measure, and that the Presi- 
dent will sign it, this week. It becomes 
operative immediately on enactment. 








United States—Wheat Crop by States 


United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 
State— '20 °19 '18 °17 '16 °15 '14 13 °12 °11 
Kansas. 137152102 45 98106176 87 91 51 
Illinois.. 36 57 6566 30 17 63 46 
Missouri. 33 60 63 29 17 34 43 40 24 36 
N’braska 568 55 33 7 65 67 64 568 51 38 


Ohio.... 28 563 43 41 22 40 37 35 10 36 
Okla.... 46 64 83 86 30 39 48 18 20 9 
Indiana. 23 42 49 38 19 46 43 40 10 34 
Texas... 16 34 9 16 18 26°14 14 11 7 
Penn’a.. 25 29 25 24 26 25 24 22 22 17 
Wash... 20 20 14 11 18 86 25 32 27 26 
Michigan 14 19 10 15 18 20 17 13 7 18 
Sr 2 ae oe ae ee ee ee oe 
Califnia. 916 8 € 6 & Ti CB COD 
Oregon.. 18 16 11 8 18 16 14 12 17 138 
Virginia, 11 13 13 16 16 17 11 11 9 9 
Kent’cky 6 10 12 9 8 10 13 10 7 10 
Colorado 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 5&5 8 
Maryl’d. 11 11 11 11 10 10 13 8 9 9 
N. York. 10 10 7 8 812 8 7% 6&6 7 
Tennessee 4 7 8 5&5 8 911 8 7 8 
. SS Ree ae oe ee oe ee 
Idaho:.. 8 6 7 6 811 9 8 10 11 
ows 2S 2 S&S € § S.8 2 Ee 8 
N. Mex. a. 2. 2 Ss 2 oe eee eS 
Astemes 18 8 «8: 3tiOS 8 kt 8k C8 
Montana 4 3 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 7 
Georgia. 2 383 3 32 443 2 1 2 
Vaawes S Bee ey Se Se Ss 
Others.. 15 11 12 16 17 15 12 11 9 9 
Totals, 

U. 8. 578 729 565 413 481 674 685 5624 400 431 


SPRING WHEAT 


State '20°19 °18 °17°16 16 '14 '18 °12 "11 
N. Dak. 68 65106 56 39 152 82 79144 73 
Minn... 28 385 75 50 26 70 42 67 67 44 
8S. Dak. 26 29 60 48 22 61 31 33 62 15 
Wash.. 18 19 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 26 
Idaho.. 16 13 18 9 7 76 6 6 6 
Illinois. 6 8 8 1 .. sos 02 96.-'00 
Mont... 16 8 21 10 17 20 7 8 8 6 
Iowa... 5&5 6 15 6 38 6 46 6 5&5 
Win.ee 8 6 8 8 8 es. 8 2 
Guo... '$ & € 8 a =. 2. % 
Wem..s BS 8 FT . © 2... 2 
Oregon. 6 4 4 4 6 . -_-. 2. = 
Wee € 8 ES . 2s “2. 3 
N. Mex. 2 2 2 1 1 - 2) a me 
Wee..- 8 8 4.3 8 23 3 3 32 
Others. 3 4 83 6 2 S 2 sauce ae 


—— ee ee 


Totals, 
U. S. 209 205 356 224156 352 206 240 330 191 


eee 


Totals, 
all w’t 787 934 921 687 636 1,026 891 763 730 621 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Apr. 17 Apr. 19 


April 16 Apr.9 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ...258,160 264,360 215,950 381,565 
St. Paw) ....... 15,100 15,110 8,885 12,395 
Duluth-Superior 17,725 15,890 2,320 20,410 
Milwaukee ..... 2,010 8,535 38,100 11,900 

Totals ....... 292,995 298,895 230,255 426,270 
Outside mills*..148,480 ...... 0485 wc cece 

Ag’gate sprg.441,475 ...... 305,690 ...... 


St. Louis ...... 19,400 25,600 9,500 41,600 
St. Louist ..... 32,600 24,200 12,100 50,800 
Buffalo ........ 119,150 143,850 39,475 137,275 
Rochester ..... 7,100 7,400 5,000 13,850 
Chicago ....... 17,500 18,500 ...... 22,750 


Kansas City.... 69,700 68,700 22,500 67,300 
Kansas Cityt...214,825 213,510 196,810 287,520 


Omaha ........ 12,555 12,830 9,575 19,455 
Toledo ........ 17,500 18,900 15,200 34,000 
Toledof ....... 53,945 53,110 29,510 58,975 
Indianapolis ... 7,810 5,885 2,970 11,120 
Nashville** .... 74,215 60,220 69,230 109,000 
Portland, Oreg. 21,455 18,420 43,475 29,560 
Seattle ........ 590 6,860 43,900 34,020 
Tacoma ....... 26,300 19,605 33,460 22,185 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Apr. 17 Apr. 19 
April 16 April 9 1920 1919 
47 48 39 7 


Minneapolis ...... 73 
Oe, We  seccewdes 64 64 37 53 
Duluth-Superior .. 48 43 S * 55 
Outside mills* .... 43 37 22 69 

Average spring.. 47 44 31 62 
Milwaukee ....... 9 15 13 66 
St. Louis ......... 38 50 19 82 
St. Louist ........ 42 31 16 66 
BUMS oc cccsscces 71 86 23 82 
Rochester ........ 38 40 27 75 
CRICRMO occccccece 58 62 es 86 
Kansas City ...... 1 60 23 82 
Kansas City? ..... 49 49 45 69 
QmARS .occccccces 52 53 39 81 
ae 36 39 32 71 
Toledof ........+.. 34 36 36 60 
Indianapolis ...... 34 26 13 49 
Nashville** ....... 43 33 46 51 
Portland, Oregon... 44 38 90 69 
BOGETIO .cccccccces 14 13 83 72 
TACOMA ccncccccee 46 34 59 38 

TOURS cccccvecs 44 42 35 69 


Flour output for week ending April 16 at 
all above points shows-an increase of 2 per 
cent from week ending April 9. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states milfs, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour nfade by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 20.) 

Nasuvitte.—Flour prices shade strong- 
er, with demand continuing on hand-to- 
mouth policy. Millfeed quiet and un- 
changed. 

ParLapeLpHiA.—F lour dull, buyers and 
jobbers buying small lots only, to supply 
pressing needs. Market weak, in sym- 
pathy with downward movement of 
wheat. Millfeed sold slowly, and prices 
favored buyers. 


Mitwavxkee.—Flour business remains 
stagnant after slight upward tendency 
at week end. Prices back at last report- 
ed level. Millfeed somewhat more ac- 
tive, following blizzard. Middlings 50c 
ton higher; red dog reduced $2@3; rye 
feed, $1. 

Boston.—Generally slow demand for 
flour, with prices a shade higher on 
spring and hard winter. Soft winter 
flours quiet and easy. Considerable 
pressure to sell by some mill agents. 
Better demand for wheat feeds at slight- 
ly higher prices. Other feeds quiet. 


Sr. Lovis.—F lour situation remains un- 
settled and dull. Domestic demand very 
quiet, buyers expressing fear of the mar- 
ket. Southern trade inactive except for 
absolute needs. Fair expart demand for 
clears and low grades continues. Mill- 
feed in light demand, with prices fairly 
steady. 

Co.tumsus.—Flour business continues 
dull, with an occasional car being sold 
for quick shipment. Some little buying 
done on recent advance, but all for quick 
shipment. Buyers not at all alarmed 
about prices of wheat and flour going 
considerably higher, therefore they will 
not buy except for immediate require- 
ments. 


Cuicaco.—The information that has 
been appearing in the daily papers to the 
effect that flour has reached a lower level 
than for a long time has really stimu- 
lated the retail business, especially of 
well-known mill brands. This is about 
the only improvement noticeable in the 
demand for flour. Values are inclined to 
be lower than they were Saturday. 


Battimore.—Flour easier and lifeless 
on everything save near-by soft winter 
straight, which is in some demand by 
local representative of New York ex- 
porter, whose purchases so far have 
amounted to 1,000 bbls or more at prices 
ranging $6@6.20, in 140-lb jutes, ship- 
ments to arrive here for steamer not 
later than this week. Domestic trade 
shows no interest at these prices. Feed 
held high by few mills, but majority 
have made no change as yet. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour business has been 
further curtailed in the Southwest this 
week, and prices still show an inclina- 
tion to sag. Practically all distributors 
are adhering to the policy of restricting » 
purchases to requirements for immediate 
needs, and stocks in all hands are being 
allowed to approach the vanishing point. 
Export trade is holding up well for 
clears and low grades, and prices on 
these grades do not show the recessions 
suffered by the better grades. Millfeed 
unchanged. : 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Flour and millfeed quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, April 19. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Dyes GHGE WAGONS ccc vss cececavccostctews $7.50@ 7.90 $8.00@ 8.40 $. o@ .<00s $7.60@ 8.00 $.....@..... $7.75@ 8.00 $8.40@ 8.65 $9.50@10.00 $8.00@ 8.75 $8.00@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent ............se.eeeee 6.90@ 7.15 7.60@ 8.20 oe2 @ ccces 6.75@ 7.00 sooee@.. 7.25@ 7.50 7.90@ 8.15 8.25@ 9.50 7.90@ 8.35 ere, Pree 
CPG GS WEEE Sse b os cc cevcccecsnseeeees 5.20@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.90 ae 0 ccenie 5.00@ 5.25 oO. een Pe 6.25@ 6.75 ere | ere occce Doceee — owe 
Hard winter short patent 7.30@ 7.50 Per 7.00@ 7.50 6.70@ 7.00 ie 7.50@ 7.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 9.25 7.50@ 7.65 7.50@ 8.00 
Hard winter straight ..... ‘ ° 6.30@ 6.65 Fe 6.40@ 6.90 5.90@ 6.10 --@.. 7.00@ 7.25 7.75@ 8.00 o 0000 MP b-e50 0 7.00@ 7.15 «0660 sce 
eg oe TERETE E TET 5.20@ 5.50 os Bis ce 5.50@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.00 00 @.- » conn Bc cove se | en 6900 eaces 0 6ce cM ec csce ‘ ee 
Soft winter short patent.................065 7.85@ 7.65 bo QP vtec ov ere 6.75@ 7.00 ee 7.25@ 7.50 Trt, Freee 8.00@ 9.00 errs Serre 7.60@ 8.70 
Ge We MS. occ ccee sc cbitedeutec cece 6.30@ 6.80 6 oes eee --@. 5.75@ 6.00 oc @.- *5.75@ 6.00 *6.25@ 6.75 7.75@ 8.00 6.35@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.35 
Gokt winter Bret GOOF 6... icc cccccdcescccvce 5.60@ 6.00 oe eee oc 0. De oe 4.50@ 5.00 Fe Te eT 0000 oD wee 7.00@ 7.75 sgee SOP cece 6.00@ 6.50 
a I aa tio 65k ok Coc de se cwandocecea 7.60@ 7.80 7.30@ 7.46 es Pe 00+ Boece woes os ee ee scene @ cccce 8.25@ 8.50 ere. Peres cone oc ccse 
Se ey IE "6 aie seamed c.nete svn eeenes 6.75@ 7.00 7.10@ 7.20 en 0 @. vec0 es ee 6.50@ 7.00 once eo @ cccce occ ee cece peoceMecoce ocho oe tses 

FEED— : 
SS Se ee eee 16.50@18.50 15.00@16.00 See pO odece . Sees @eveve «s@... 24.00 @ 25.00 26.00 @ 27.00 24.50@ 25.00 -@38.60. .....Q...-- 
Se I on cee gan Vischaovstduders 17.00 @ 18.50 es See 13.00@14.00 18.00@19.00 e Pee cece eM cccce 0 009.0 GP so ccee «eee + @25.00 0 eceG ocees eeie SOM 6 cose 
ee EE 06 5-5.0.4.60cbenib etn se ahebeete 17.00@18.00 © 000 ee ccee Tres Peri 19.00@ 20.00 oo Dec. 29.00 @30.00 27.00 @ 28.00 «eee + @26.00 veces cove 20.00 @ 21.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts) Seeeedoes 15.00 @15.50 15.00 @16.00 14.00@15.00 _.....@..... q - Pee 23.00 @ 24.00 24.00 @ 25.00 24.00@ 24.50 «+ +@21.50 000 oOo cese 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 21.00 @22.00 20.00 @ 21.00 16.00 @17.00 21.00@22.00 --@.. 28.00 @ 29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 25.50@26.00 «+++ @27.50 23.00 @24.00 
ROE. 0 Ep re ANE a aE REN 25.00 @ 26,00 25.00 @ 27.00 ie eer Se siuca ee. 35.00@36.00  35.00@ 36.00 + ee +@36,00 sees» @34.00 Pe ae 

Family patent (49’s) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
PPP Peron yr ree $.....@7.95 $5.75 @6.25 $5.25 @5.80 coo e @asce $8.40 @8.60 $7.40@7.70 
San Francisco ........ eeees @9.30 vee @T7.75 d eee @8.10 cee @9.05 @8.15 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashvilie prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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CONCENTRATING BOOKINGS 


Defense Committee Urges’ Millers to Arrange 
Foreign Shipments Through 
Specified Agents 

A. L. Goetzmann, chairman of the 
Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee, 
has issued two letters to the milling in- 
dustry, both under date of April 11, as 
follows: 

The greatest menace to the integrity 
of ocean freight rates, as between flour 
and wheat, rests in the dock and loading 
charges on this side for flour, which, it is 
claimed by the steamship men, are con- 
siderably in excess of the loading charges 
on wheat. 

Plans of various sorts are formulating 
to the end of reducing the costs of han- 
dling flour at our home ports, and among 
other plans considered is the one, finally 
decided upon, of the concentration of 
freight bookings through not more than 
two agencies, one for the Atlantic Coast 
and one for the Gulf. 

At the last meeting of the Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee, it was 
decided that the firm of F. H. Price & 
Co., our export agents, should be select- 
ed as our booking agents for the Atlan- 
tic ports, and R. W. Lightburne, of Kan- 
sas City, for the Gulf ports. It was fur- 
ther decided that the chairman of the 
committee should confer with these gen- 
tlemen and perfect arrangements. 

In accordance therewith the chairman 
has conferred with the firm of F. H. 
Price & Co, and discussed fully an ar- 
rangement which they have entered into 
for associating themselves with the Barr 
Shipping Corporation at 25 Beaver 
Street, New York City, to handle such 
bookings. 

He has conferred with R. W. Light- 
burne, who will handle bookings for the 
Gulf ports, and who will continue as in 
the past to make direct bookings through 
his own office. 

We would request, therefore, in order 
to further the committee’s plans for the 
maintenance; and even, if possible, the 
reduction in ocean freight rates that, so 
far as you consistently may you concen- 
trate your bookings through F. H. Price 
& Co. or the Barr Shipping Corporation, 
at 82 and 25 Beaver Street, respectively, 
New York City, and through R. W. 
Lightburne, Jr., Kansas City, Mo. 

t is hoped and expected that through 
the concentration of these bookings, 
which will place a somewhat considerable 
volume of traffic in one hand, we may 
influence our ocean freight rates favor- 
ably to flour. 





CRITICISMS OF SERVICE 


The second letter is as follows: 

As has been indicated in previous bul- 
letins and in our report to the meeting: 
of the delegates and directors in Chica- 
go, April 8, we are making every effort 
possible to assist in the improvement of 
the service by American boats, to the 
end that we may bring this service to a 
point where we can give the fullest kind 
of support, thus assuring the mainte- 
nance of this competition in ocean trans- 
port for the beneficent effect which such 
competition has shown and will continue 
to show in influencing favorably to flour 
our ocean rates. 

It will assist greatly in this work of 
improving the service if you will bring 
to our attention any case of neglect or 
poor service of any sort with which you 
may meet in your efforts to consign your 
bookings by American boat lines. 

Address any communications to our 
permanent office, 520-22 Security Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 





STEADY COAL MOVEMENT NECESSARY 
Wasuinoton, D. C., April 18.—If fu- 
ture bituminous coal shortages are to be 
prevented there must be uninterrupted 
and steady movement of coal from the 
mines to the consuming centers the year 
round, the National Coal Association 
states in a report issued here today. 
“To safely see the country through its 
soft coal supply there must be an av- 
erage weekly production of approxi- 
mately 10,500,000 to 10,750,000 tons,” the 
association says. “If production falls 


below this line of safety for any material 
period of time, there is always the dan- 
ger of a pinch later on.” 

The association notes the~ fact that 
there has been a severe decline in the soft 
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coal output this spring. It began last 
November, and has been more and more 
marked each month, according to gov- 
ernment reports on coal production. 

In January the average weekly produc- 
tion of soft coal was 9,613,000 tons; in 
February, 7,728,000; in March, 6,592,000; 
and in the week ending April 2 it 
om to 5,750,000 tons, or approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 below the safety line. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


ROBERT C. VALIER DIES 


Vice President of Valier & Spies Milling Ce., 
St. Louis, Victim of Heart Trouble 
—Was 43 Years Old 


St. Louis, Mo., April 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Robert C. Valier, vice presi- 
dent .of the Valier & Spies: Milling Co., 
St. Louis, died of heart trouble Sunday 
night, aged 48 years. He had been in 
poor health for the past year, and spent 
the last six months of his life at the 
Barnes Hospital, this city. 

Mr. Valier was born at Marine, IIL, 
Feb. 19, 1878, and had been actively as- 
sociated with the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., founded in 1870 by his father, 
Charles Valier, since 1897. He, together 
with his two brothers, started with the 
company when it was a small concern 
and grew with it until it had become 
one of the leading firms in the St. Louis 
milling industry. For years Mr. Valier 
held the position of vice president of 
the company, and was in active charge 
of its wheat purchases. 

His death is deeply regretted in this 
market and by his many friends in the 
trade throughout the country. He is sur- 
vived by his two brothers, C. E. Valier 
and Louis A. Valier, both associated with 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co. Funeral 
services will be held Thursday morning 
at his home in St. Louis, and interment 
will be made at Marine, Il. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


MOISTURE CASE DECISION 


New York Produce Exchange Committee 
Holds Mill Not Responsible for 
Changes After Shipment 


New York, N. Y., April 16—A rather 
momentous question was threshed out 
last week before the flour committee of 
the New York Produce Exchange in an 
arbitration between W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., and the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. through its local representative, 
H. F. Freeman, the point at issue being 
the percentage of moisture in flour which 
might prevent it from being considered 
a good delivery. 

The amount of.flour involved was 20,- 
000 bbls, but four cars were agreed upon 
by both sides as representative of the 
standard for the lot, and upon these the 
decision was made. 

The contention of the buyers, W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., was that the 
flour contained more than 1314 per cent 
of moisture, and therefore was not a 
good delivery, regardless of the fact that 
inspection had showed it as sound and 
uniform, and no complaint regarding 
quality other than on the point specified 
was made. The other party to the trans- 
action claimed that when the flour was 
packed at the mill it did not contain 
more than the proper percentage of 
moisture, and therefore the mill could 
not be held responsible for any moisture 
absorbed while in transit. 

The buyer’s principal point of conten- 
tion, according to testimony in the case, 
seemed to be that the local representa- 
tives of the enforcement bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture had indicated 
that any flour containing more than 131, 
per cent moisture would be subject to a 
recommendation to Washington that it 
be seized as unfit for human food, but 
the mill submitted a telegram from Dr. 
Alsberg, at Washington, reading in part 
as follows: “Twenty-sixth paragraph of 
Food Inspection Decision 154, relating to 
tolerances allowed in net weight declara- 
tions due to unavoidable absorption or 
evaporation of water, not rescinded. Bu- 
reau would not make seizures of flour on 
account excessive moisture in cases where 
product was within standard at time of 
shipment interstate.” 

After a very careful hearing of the 
testimony of both sides, the flour com- 














mittee selected as arbitrators rendered 
an award in favor of the mill, directing 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., to ac- 
cept the flour contained in the four speci- 
fied cars as a proper delivery on the con- 
tract of Feb. 14, 1921, “there being un- 
disputed testimony to the effect that the 
moisture content of the flour in question 
when packed at the mills was not. in ex- 
cess of the maximum permitted by gov- 
ernment regulations as defined in Circu- 
lar No. 136 issued by the Department of 
Agriculture in June, 1919, as a guide for 
the officials of that department in en- 
forcing the food and drugs act. 

“It is the opinion of the arbitrators 
that the manufacturer cannot be held 
responsible for deviations in moisture 
content of flour, subsequent to the date 
of manufacture, that result from causes 
beyond his control. 

“The fees of this arbitration, $60, shall 
be paid by W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc.” W. QuacKENBUSH. 





G. DAHNKE KILLS HIMSELF 


Miller of Union City, Tenn., Commits Suicide 
Following Failure of His Concern, 
Dahnke-Walker Milling Co. 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., April 16.—The 
failure at Union City, Tenn., of the 
Dahnke-Walker Milling Co. ear this 
week resulted in a_ tragedy. eor, 
Dahnke, 56 years old, president of the 
company, took poison at his home in 
Union City Wednesday afternoon, and 
died Wednesday night. The failure of 
the company was too great a blow for 
Mr. Dahnke, who had been successful 
in the milling business at Union City for 
about 30 years, and was highly esteemed 
in the southeastern territory. He was 
one of the foremost and most useful citi- 
zens of his city, and his untimely end was 
the cause of deep regret there, as well as 
to his many friends elsewhere. 

The milling company filed an assign- 
ment the first of the week, naming 
Charles Keiser as assignee. This was 
followed the next day by creditors of the 
company forcing it into bankruptcy by 
proceedings filed in the United States 
district court at Memphis. Mr. Dahnke 
had individual associates‘ who are in- 
volved in the bankruptcy proceedings, 
and the aggregate liabilities are estimat- 
ed at $500,000, while the assets are esti- 
mated at $250,000. Recent declines in 
the wheat market are said to have caused 
the company heavy loss, and this, coupled 
with slow collections, caused the assign- 
ment, 

Mr. Dahnke showed no signs of being 
rash, it was stated. He was found in 
the bathroom, having taken a poisonous 
lysol solution. He leaves a widow and 
several children. 

Business was practically suspended in 
Union City this afternoon during the 
funeral. It is said that not in many 
years has the town received such a shock 
as the untimely end of Mr. Dahnke. 

Another development in the failure of 
the company is the disappearance of 
George Allen, assistant manager of the 
mill. Joun LEIPER. 








WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 

According to the latest report of the 
Department of Commerce, the United 
States imported 41,775,965 bus of wheat 
and 1,073,383 bbls of flour during the 
eight months from July 1, 1920, to Feb. 
28, 1921. These imports compare as fol- 
lows with the imports during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1919-20 and 1918-19 


(000’s omitted) : 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
,073 65 32 


Wheat flour, bbis.... 1,07 

Wheat, bus, from— 
Canada .........++ 41,466 2,857 1,043 
MeXicO ...sesecsee 4 10 e%0 
Argentina ........ 189 ee 1,007 
Australia ......... ose 262 4,213 
Other countries ... 117 eee 3 











Total wheat, bus.... 41,776 3,129 6,266 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to April 9, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


—— Output—_, -——Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 ne —, 








Minneapolis ... 9,156 11,419 4 

St. Paul ....... 576 691 ove 

Duluth-Superior 436 726 see sve 

Outside mills .. 6,000 6,691 19 15 
Totals ...... 16,168 19,427 430 343 








April 20, 1921 
RIVER SHIPPING REVIVED 


Large Grain Shipment to Nashville, Tenn., 
Via Cumberland River, Heralds Return 
te Important Water Transportation 


Nasuvittz, Tenn., April 16.—The ar- 





. Tival at Nashville this week of four 


barges, via the Cumberland River, with 
cargoes aggregating 30,000 bus of corn, 
has great significance for the local mar- 
ket. The grain was shipped to S. S. 
Kerr, local dealer, from Standard Point, 
Ill., and is the first time that grain has 
been handled on this scale on the Cum- 
berland River in a number of years. 

Cumberland River is the key to Nash- 
ville’s importance as a grain market. 
More than 50 years ago Nashville became 
the premier grain and milling center of 
the Southeast because of the advanta- 
geous river transportation rates. The 
railroads met this competition with re- 
shipping and other privileges, and after 
a period of years corralled practically all 
of the river business. 

Now that rates are very high, shippers 
are again seeing the opportunities that 
river transportation offers, and it is ex- 
pected that others will follow the course 
of Mr. Kerr. 

The city of Nashville is now preparing 
to spend $300,000 for terminal facilities 
for handling the Cumberland River ship- 
ping, and when this improvement has 
been completed it is expected that fleets 
of steamers will again ply the Cumber- 
land. 

The United States government has ex- 
pended about $6,000,000 on a system of 
locks and dams for a distance of several 
hundred miles on the Cumberland. When 
the project is completed, Nashville will 
have connection with the Ohio River the 
entire year. At present the navigation 
season covers only about six months. 
The system of locks and dams is now 
nearing completion, and with navigable 
water the entire year, Nashville will have 
greater potentialities than ever before as 
a river city, and will have greater ad- 
vantage through proximity to the South- 
east than any of the Ohio River gate- 
way points. 

JouHN LErIPer. 





DESTINATION OF FLOUR EXPORTS 

The destinations .of all exports of 
wheat flour, and also of all exports of 
wheat and corn, shipped out of the 
United States from July 1, 1920, to Feb. 
28, 1921, and in the corresponding period 
of the 1919-20 crop year, are officially 
reported as follows by the Department 
of Commerce: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 














1920-21 1919-20 
OIG Sete cvecoccas 490,996 877,894 
DOMMATE ©. cccccccsccce 36,560 5,866 
WOED chcrerescccccess 4,464 2,747,997 
GOMER “5 cc ccccvcccess 1,112,445* 90,634 
eee er i 248,117 15,980 
BX 6b 0864.0 00 0.6 058 305,511 1,499,359 
Netherlands ........... 739,543 107,944 
DEMO biccscecccrsecs 158,132 4,870 
Poland and Danzig..... 1,661,012 119,276 
United Kingdom ...... 329,214 2,867,066 
Other Burope ......... 1,478,214 932,614 
GE advo 0'0:4.0'6'0'0-400% 18,688 8,139 
Central America ....... 274,504 362,372 
BREED ccccerccsctecces 176,572 176,909 
CEE in 468640'604.50'926080 648,833 895,009 
WEE Swed cdscceseveecs 171,484 231,060 
Other West Indies..... 443,719 372,568 
EE i 8:6, 44 d0in 0 4.68.60: 531,238 257,281 
Venezuela ..........++. 105,365 70,748 
| eee 109,410 47,211 
Philippine Islands ..... 143,761 54,756 
British West Africa.... 45,987 71,407 
Other countries ....... 1,178,195 186,461 
Totals .cnscccccvcces 10,411,964 12,003,421 
WHEAT, BUS 
1920-21 1919-20 
BON csc leaiciiseds ebb veens 159,742 
TOORITOEE cc cccccccccccs 21,100,810 10,656,725 
BOD: oc ccnctcveseuss 23,316,410 23,481,300 
Germany ...........6. 16,333,133 ........ 
GERPORIEAP. 66 cccccccecee 4,188,109 198,461 
GHOCCO .cccccsccscccce TOOLRTS 8 —s ob eevee 
BE 6846556 6.040 000 Owe 32,848,101 22,410,622 
Netherlands .......... 14,649,555 186,877 
|g METER ELEEE ERE 611,622 933 
Switzerland .......... 335,363 2,122,598 
United Kingdom ..... 65,932,005 26,736,466 
GEE  Sesnsaceyoecce 8,107,330 1,424,648 
Other countries ..-.... 21,725,786 227,028 
0 ee ee 209,857,400 87,605,400 
CORN, BUS 
1920-21 1919-20 
| Cee Tee 329,192 89 
France 32,420 2,808 
BOGE ccvceces aie 8 RR eLe 
Netherlands ........... eT are 
United Kingdom ...... 4,643,306 1,345,397 
CMD b.ebesck seed ecss 6,969,046 7,211,202 
See 1,912,880 34,182 
| SOOT eT err eae 1,349,262 1,252,594 
Other countries ....... 4,142,897 25,483 
POtale wcccservisccces 22,742,917 9,871,755 














Cal 
jus 
tot 
tity 


cia 
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ARGENTINE CORN CROP 





Official Estimate Places Total Yield at 230 
Million Bus, with 157 Million Avail- 
able for Export 

Buenos Arres, April 19.—(Special 
Cable)—According to the official report 
just issued, the total. area sown to corn 
is estimated at 8,080,170 acres, and the 
total yield at 229,905,000 bus. The quan- 
tity of corn available for export is offi- 
cially estimated at 157,200,000 bus. 

W. J. Lams. 


Argentina—Crops 
Argentine crops, 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21... 184,000 229,905 48,000 43,000 
1919-20... 214,000 258,686 67,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,691 240,144 338,762 30,776 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,116 68,889 31,781 3,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,188 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 465,040 
1913-14... 118,904 263,185 60,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,891 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,634 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 181,010 176,187 36,483 28.212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 186,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,080 2,061 3,424 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,980 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,234 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,625 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,41 8,447 2,565 4,060 
1914-15.... 16,470 10,386 2,869 4,257 
1913-14.... 16,244 10,260 8,087 4,397 
1912-18.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,312 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2,548 4,02 
1910-11.... 16,452 7,945 1,980 3,716 





FOREIGN CROPS PROMISING 


Harvests in Southern Hemisphere Fulfill 
Predictions—Weather Favors 
Next Summer’s Crops 


According to the April 15 bulletin of 
the Department of Agriculture, with the 
completion of the harvest in the south- 
ern hemisphere and the generally favor- 
able conditions attending spring seeding 
in the northern hemisphere the interna- 
tional agricultural outlook may be de- 
scribed as quite satisfactory. In Argen- 
tina considerable rain has: fallen recently 
over the greater part of the richest agri- 
cultural and pastoral regions. This 
weather, which at times has hindered the 
harvesting of corn, has in the main been 
beneficial to the crop, which is, generally 
speaking, exceptionally good. This sea- 
son’s wheat yield in Argentina is still 
estimated at 184,000,000 bus. This esti- 
mate may or may not undergo some 
modification later, as at the time it was 
made the threshing in some regions was 
not far enough advanced to permit an 
accurate forecast of the final result. The 
weather, which has been unsettled lately, 
with considerable rain, promises a favor- 
able soil condition for preparation for 
the next wheat crop. 

In Australia the harvest is now com- 
pleted, and it is believed the yield of 
wheat will fully justify previous esti- 
mates, as the latest official returns are 
now estimating the production at ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 bus. Rains are 
reported from various sections of the 
commonwealth, and the season continues 
abnormally wet, although this condition 
now can have little effect on the wheat 
crop. The condition and preparation of 
the land is more favorable than for some 
years past, and there are indications of 
a considerable extension of the wheat 
area in the coming season. 

In New Zealand crop conditions have 
been fairly favorable. Recent estimates 
indicate that the wheat yield for the 
dominion should be approximately 5,975,- 
000 bus, compared with 4,560,000 for the 
previous season. 

During the current season winter con- 
ditions in the main have been generally 
favorable to the cereal crops of the 
northern hemisphere. In Canada _ the 
winter has been remarkably mild and 
open, with little snow. According to re- 
cent unofficial reports the area of land 
prepared for crops this year in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta is 1,- 
400,000 acres more than in 1920. This 
increase is mainly due to the open fall 
and extremely mild weather mentioned 
above. 

In France recent reports indicate that 
heavy showers have fallen, thus reliev- 
ing, to some extent, the critical situation 


as officially reported, in. 
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which has been existing for some time, 
though fears of drouth are still enter- 
tained, as the soil had become excessively 
dry, and larger supplies of moisture are 
badly needed. Crop conditions on March 
1 were as follows, 80 signifying good 
and 60 fairly good: winter wheat, 71; 
spelt, 74; winter barley, 72; winter oats, 
72. These figures are for the 87 depart- 
ments of France, and do not include sta- 
tistics for Alsace-Lorraine. The marked 
improvement shown in the condition on 
Feb. 1 has not been maintained. This 
has been mainly due to the lack of rain, 
there having been a steady drouth for 
some time previous to the showers men- 
tioned above. 

In Germany the weather has been mild 
and springlike, though there has been a 
lack of rain in some sections. The crops, 
however, are not actually suffering from 
drouth, and the outlook is generally sat- 
isfactory. 

In the United Kingdom, as a result of 
favorable weather during February and 
March, field work is unusually forward, 
and prospects are generally satisfactory. 
Sowings are well advanced, and are still 
being pressed forward under generally 
satisfactory conditions. Winter cereals 
are making good progress. A fair amount 
of barley has been planted, and spring 
wheat and oats are now being seeded. 

In Belgium fine weather is facilitating 
restoration of the devastated territories 
of West Flanders. All autumn sowings 
have a good appearance, and the early 
seeded crops are described as exception- 
ally good. Growers are using much 
larger quantities of fertilizers than in 
the past two years. 

In Roumania, according to unofficial 
sources, spring sowing is expected to 
take place this year on a larger acreage 
than in pre-war times. It is stated that 
the condition of the soil for spring sow- 
ings has been excellent, that oats and 
barley were seeded under favorable con- 
ditions, and that the prospects for maize 
planting are good. Recent estimates of 
the winter wheat sowings have been 
placed at 4,646,000 acres, or 5.3 per cent 
greater than last year. 

In Hungary the crops are reported to 
be making good progress, and although 
a pre-war production will not be ob- 
tained, a satisfactory yield is expected. 

In Italy the agricultural situation is 
generally satisfactory, and crop reports 
are of a favorable character. 

In Spain climatic conditions are re- 
ported as favorable, and a good harvest 
is anticipated. 

In India there is still a lack of mois- 
ture, and the dry conditions of this sea- 
son have been little relieved, though scat- 
tered showers have recently been report- 
ed in some sections of the country. The 
condition of the rice crop is reported 
to have been generally good in the im- 
portant rice producing tracts of eastern 
and southern India. In the central and 
western provinces the crop was seriously 
affected by prolonged drouth. The total 
area of rice reported is 78,023.000 acres, 
as compared with 79,426,000, the revised 
final area of last year. The present fig- 
ure, therefore, shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent, compared with last year. The total 
yield is estimated at 28,033,000 long tons 
of cleaned rice, as against 31,970,000, 
the finally revised estimate of last year, 
or a decrease of 12 per cent. 

In North Africa the agricultural situ- 
ation continues generally satisfactory. 
In Algeria the favorable weather con- 
tinues to encourage hopes of a good crop. 
In Tunis the condition of the crops has 
been varying, according to locality. In 
some sections there have been abundant 
rains, while in others drying winds have 
accentuated the dryness of the soil, thus 
hindering growth. In Morocco beneficial 
rains have fallen, but more moisture is 
needed to insure satisfactory crops. In 
Egypt the early sown crops are in good 
condition, while in localities where sowing 
took place as a result of the law restrict- 
ing cotton areas, the crops are not quite 
satisfactory, owing to the late promulga- 
tion of that law. 





It is reported that the German con- 
sulate, which was recently established in 
Belgrade, is endeavoring to promote Ger- 
man trade in Serbia, and that many Ger- 
man agents are now in Belgrade making 
preparations for the spring trade, espe- 
cially in iron and metal products, in- 
cluding agricultural machinery. 


HIGH RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Federal Trade Commission Reports on Causes 
for Continued High Prices and 
Suggests Remedies 


Wasuineoton, D. C., April 18.—In re- 
sponse to a request from President Har- 
ding for information as to the reasons 
why the retail prices of food and other 
commodities have not come down as fast 
as the prices paid to the producers, the 
Federal Trade Commission has today is- 
sued an extended report, which it sum- 
marizes as follows: 

“Summing up specifically your request 
for expression of our judgment as to the 
causes of the condition to which you 
refer, we reply that, aside from the un- 
fair methods of competition with which 
we are daily dealing, and aside from the 
important elements. of transportation 
and credit, we are of the opinion that the 
following are among the principal causes, 
and are indicative but not necessarily ex- 
haustive of the subject. 

“1. The excessive price of many basic 
commodities, prominent among which is 
coal, which vitally affects the cost of 
other commodities, to say nothing of the 
effect upon the health and comfort and 
upon the cost of living and buying power 
of the people. 

“2, The existence of the typical cor- 
porate monopolies and, in distinction, 
agreements in violation of the antitrust 
laws, illustrated in the latter instance 
by the condition in another basic com- 
modity, lumber, which was the subject 
of a recent report by this commission to 
the Department of Justice, and upon 
which that department is now proceed- 
ing. 

“3. Open price associations, in many 
cases not yet challenged by the law, yet 
tending to bring about and maintain un- 
duly high prices. 

“4, Interference with the channels of 
trade by distributors’ trade associations, 
particularly by activities tending to 
maintain an unnecessary number of in- 
efficient ‘regular’ dealers, while shutting 
out new dealers seeking to sell at lower 
prices, and especially co-operative pur- 
chasing and distributing organizations of 
consumers. 

“5. The conditions with respect to for- 
eign combinations in the international 
market, to which reference has already 
been made.” 





REMEDIES 


“Aside from the remedies which may 
be afforded by improved transportation 
and credit facilities, we suggest consid- 
eration of the following: 

“1, The passage of a bill which will 
meet judicial objections to the authority 
of this commission to continue its efforts 
to obtain and publish information re- 
specting the ownership, production, dis- 
tribution, cost, sales and profits in the 
basic industries more directly affecting 
the necessities of life for the informa- 
tion of Congress and the promotion of 
the public welfare. 

“2, Vigorous prosecutions under the 
antitrust laws, including a re-examina- 
tion of the reviewable decrees already 
entered in such cases, with a view to 
strengthen them to meet present condi- 
tions; including also a closer scrutiny of 
the so-called open price associatioris, to 
ascertain whether, under the guise of 
beneficial associations, they are in fact 
violating the law. Examination of asso- 
ciations of distributors to determine 
whether violations of law exist, particu- 
larly restrictions of co-operative pur- 
chases, and whether any of the activities 
of such associations are not of public 
service. 

“3. Positive encouragement of co- 
operative associations of agricultural 
producers and co-operative consumers’ 
organizations. 

“4. The passage of measures aimed at 
the elimination of unnecessary reconsign- 
ment and brokerage operations, including 
also ‘gambling in futures.’ Pyramiding 
of reconsignments and of jobbing sales, 
while not possible in present market con- 
ditions, was one of the causes of the buy- 


ers’ strike, from which we now suffer, | 


and may reappear whenever markets 
again become speculative. 

“5. Calling a conference of official rep- 
resentatives of the trading nations of 
the world to consider the question of 
clearing the channels of international 
trade so as to eliminate undesirable com- 
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binations and to promote fair competi- 
tion. 

“6. Protection of the farmer against 
the more closely organized elements with 
which he has to deal, by extending fed- 
eral assistance in giving more adequate 
and timely information concerning for- 
eign and domestic market conditions and 
in affording more ample and suitable 
local market and storage facilities for 
the serviceable conservation of perish- 
able farm products. 

“It should be said in conclusion that, 
following the disordered condition of the 
world’s affairs, a shrinkage in values is 
inevitable, and that normal conditions 
will be more quickly restored if the pro- 
ducer, the laborer, the manufacturer, the 
jobber, and the retailer will each share 
at once in the unavoidable loss and, fur- 
ther, that any effort by any element to 
place its share of the common loss on 
the shoulders of others, and particularly 
of the consumer, can but result in a con- 
tinuation of the conditions under which 
the country is now suffering. 

“The analysis indicates that the cost of 
living must come down as a prerequisite 
to normal business, and that the first 
move should be in the reduction of retail 
prices, accompanied by such credit as- 
sistance as will prevent any undue finan- 
cial disorder. The first object should be 
to increase rather than lessen the pur- 
chasing power of the ordinary consumer. 
This will afford an immediate and dou- 
ble relief to the agricultural producer.” 


JouHn J. MARRINAN. 





CUBAN SITUATION CRITICAL 


Bank Failure Adds to Financial Confusion— 
Merchants Must Soon Pay Under 
Moratorium Rule 


New York, N. Y., April 16.—Affairs 
in the island of Cuba cannot be said to 
be improving. Last week the failure of 
the Banca Nacional de Cuba was an- 
nounced, and as this is regarded as one 
of the large banks in the island, with 
headquarters at Havana and branches at 
all the other principal points in the 
island, its effect will doubtless be far- 
reaching. Immediately following this 
came an incipient run on the Royal Bank 
of Canada at Havana, which, however, 
was met with comparative ease by that 
institution. 

This week, however, is likely to bring 
a crisis in Cuban financial affairs, because 
business houses must make payments un- 
der the moratorium rule of 20 per cent 
of their indebtedness, and failure to do 
so will throw the business into the hands 
of a commission for liquidation. 

Powerful financial interests in Cuba 
had their representatives in New York 
last week to negotiate a loan for $20,- 
000,000 to tide over the financial crisis. 
This loan, which was arranged Thursday 
through the National City Bank, will be 
secured by sugar in storage in Cuba, and 
will be used principally to help stabilize 
the general financial situation in the 
island. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





IRELAND’S FLAX ACREAGE 

According to a statement recently 
made in Parliament, the area sown to 
flax in Ireland in 1920 was 127,198 acres, 
as against 59,305 in 1913. The yield per 
acre in 1913 was 8% bus. It is not pos- 
sible to estimate accurately the yield per 
acre for 1920, as less than half of last 
year’s crop has as yet been marketed. 
However, the total yield is estimated at 
from 575,000 to 650,000 bus. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to April 2, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
,00 


March 27-April 2 .... 2,080 2,005 2,631 

June 28-April 2 ...... 83,167 107,373 93,981 
Flour exports, bbls— 

March 27-April 2 .... 1,302 1,232 850 

June 28-April 2 ...... 12,070 14,388 15,218 


Wheat, June 28- 
April 2, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .609,000 722,234 703,835 


Exports .......eeee++ 249,084 96,742 131,955 
Imports ......-+e-00. 75,000 3,788 6,718 
Ground by mills ...... 374,251 498,559 416,305 


Wheat stocks, 
April 2, bus— 
At terminals ......... 20,120 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.104,045 111,057 


47,850 94,986 
66,259 
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CROP NOT HURT BY SNOW 


Fruit and Alfalfa Suffer from Cold, but 
Winter Wheat Continues Prosperous— 
Bumper Year Expected 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 19.—(Special 
Telegram )—Reports indicate small wheat 
damage resulted from sudden return of 
wintry weather to Southwest Saturday. 
While fruit and alfalfa suffered greatly, 
snow, which accompanied the cold wave, 
was general throughout the Southwest, 
and is believed to have resulted benefi- 
cially to the growing wheat. A decided 
change for the better has occurred in 
wheat conditions, and temperatures are 
back to normal. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 19.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—All sections in Missouri and 
southern Illinois report growing wheat 
crop in excellent condition, and fields 
look very promising. Temperatures on 
Saturday and Sunday were rather low, 
but warmer weather is prevailing now 
and apparently no damage was done by 
the cold spell. Prospects for a bumper 
crop of good milling wheat perhaps were 
never so good, and no insect damage re- 
ports have been received so far. 

To1xv0, Onto, April 18.—( Special Tele- 
gram)—Heaviest snowfall of the winter 
here yesterday, but clear and warmer to- 
day. This snow only means additional 
moisture; not needed, but will do no 
harm. No further damage from frost 
reported or —— as it was not very cold 
and’ the snow afforded protection. 





SPRING WHEAT PROMISING 

All reports from South Dakota are to 
the effect that wheat seeding there has 
been completed. The acreage is about 
the same as last year, with a slight in- 
crease in some sections. The seed has 
gone into the ground under favorable 
conditions, and prospects are good. In 
southern Minnesota, wheat seeding is also 
completed, and early sown fields are 
showing green. 

In the northern half of the spring 
wheat belt, throughout northern Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, seeding was some- 
what delayed by cold, wet weather, a 
week or so ago, but it is now in full 
swing. In that section the season is still 
normal, so that a fair acreage is looked 
for. One or two reports are to the ef- 
fect that farmers that earlier said they 
would not seed wheat are now putting in 
a fair pavenee. Some look for slight in- 
creases over last year. 

* @# 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, in its weekly crop report, says: 

Seeding has been delayed the past 
week, due to weather conditions. Snows 
are reported in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana; snow and rain in South Dakota 
and Minnesota. While the top soil con- 
tains sufficient moisture to start a crop, 
this snow and rain will tend to make u 
for the lack of moisture during the fall 
and winter months. This is especially 
true of sections in North Dakota and 
Montana where there was an open win- 
ter and very little snow or rain. 

Wheat seeding is practically finished 
in South Dakota ral southern Minne- 
sota, and some coarse grain has been 
sown. Wheat sown during February in 
sections of South Dakota is coming 
through the ground, but not enough to 
warrant a statement as to its condition 
at this time. In North Dakota and Mon- 


tana very little seeding has been done. © 


Our reports indicate that there will be 
a normal acreage sown to wheat and 
durum in South Dakota. North Dakota 
reports there will be considerable more 
durum sown than in former seasons. No 
scarcity of seed wheat is reported, with 
the exception of one small district in 
North Dakota where they had a crop 
failure last year. 

Winter wheat in Montana is reported 
to be in excellent condition, but the acre- 
age is small, compared with previous 

ears. 

Although it is rather early to give an 
opinion on fall rye, our reports indicate 
the crop came through the winter in 
condition. We have no reports of winter 
killed rye up to this time. 

Very little interest is manifested ‘in 
flax, and it is hard to determine what 
the ac will be. This will depend a 

at on what the condjtions are 
ater in the spring. If farmers do not 
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get behind with their work, no doubt Officers elected: president, C. H. Gus- 


some new will be broken for tafson, Lincoln, Neb., former chairman 
seeding. of the Committee of 17; first vice presi- 
Labor conditions are satisfactory. dent, J. M. Anderson, St. Paul, Minn; 
Plenty of farm help is available at second vice president, George C. Jewett, 


ane, Wash; third vice president, C. 
. Hyde, Alva, Okla; treasurer, W. G. 
Eckhardt, De Kalb, Ill; secretary, Frank 
Meyers, Fort Dodge, Iowa. The execu- 
tive committee is to be announced later. 
a- C. H. CHatien. 


w ranging $85@45 per month and 5S 
Nee arf The coat Gineven is not as 
great as in former years, as farmers are 
co-operating and exchanging work with 
their neighbors While ‘this lessens the 
demand for extra help, it does not 
terially cut down the acreage plant 
crops. 

The season is from a week to 10 days 
earlier than usual, and farthers seem\in 
no hurry to seed oats and barley. With 
good weather, the crops have a fine sta 

Rosert T. Bearry. 











WASHBURN-CROSBY ASKS DAMAGES 
Inpranapouis, Inp., April 16.—Asking 
dama of $5,400 against Oscar Fitz- 
atrick, of the firm known as the Fitz 
aking Co., of Linton, Ind., for alleged 
failure to carry out the terms of a con- 
tract and accept flour he had bought 
from it, the Washburn-Crosby Co., of 
Minneapolis, filed suit yesterday in the 
United States district court, Indian- 
apolis. 
In the complaint it is alleged that 
Fitzpatrick bought from the milling com- 
pany four different consignments of flour 
to be shipped according to the order and 
at the prices named therein, the final con- 
ignment to be shipped on or before 
pril 1, 1921. The milling company as- 
erts it is ready, and has n for some 
time, to complete its part of the con- 
tract, but that Fitzpatrick has refused 
| to accept the flour. 
Epwarp H. ZrecNer. 





HOMESTEAD BAKING CO. F. 


Pennsylvania Bakery Has Liabilities Ee 
mated at $300,000, Mostly Owing 
te Millers 


New York, N.-Y., April 19.—(Specia 
ee Homestead (Pa.) Bak- 
ing Co., of which Horace A. Crider is 
ee and manager, has failed. Its 
iabilities are said to be $300,000, mostly 
due millers on undelivered flour con- 
tracts. The assets, including the real 
estate of the company, are am at ap- 
proximately $200,000. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 














URGE WHEAT GRADES CHANGE 

The Minnesota Senate on Monday 
passed a joint resolution requesting the 
Secretary of Agriculture to change the 
federal grade standards to conform to 
former Minnesota standards, and author- 
izing the appointment of a joint commit- 
tee of the house and senate to go to 
Washington and present the request for 
such changes. O. P. B. Jacobson, of the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
George Tunnell, chief grain inspector, 
and A. F. Evanson, secretary of the 
Board of Grain Appeals, will accom- 
pany the committee to Washington. The 
grain interests want the percentage of 
moisture increased to 15 per cent for all 
grades. 

Secretary Wallace, of the Department 
of Agriculture, will receive this delega- 
tion on April 27. It is announced that 
he will be glad to have present at the 
meeting the representatives of any other 
interests who would like to discuss the 
proposed changes, and that ample op- 
portunity will afforded them to pre- 
sent their views after the Minnesota dele- 
gation has been heard. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS TO MEET 

The Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, which will meet in Atlanta, Ga., on 
June 12-16, in connection with the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs’ convention, 
will have as its programme subject, “In- 
side Stuff.” This subject will include a 
discussion and addresses on the actual 
problems which face the men or women 
responsible for the expenditure of a 
bank’s advertising appropriation. 

Among the speakers will be Lloyd H. 
Mattson, president of the association, 
from the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Omaha, Neb; Herbert S. Houston, 
World’s Work; Thomas B. McAdams, 
Merchants’ National Bank, Richmond, 
Va; A. E. Bryson, Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Chicago; W. Frank McClure, Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago; and 
J. A. Abernathy; First National Bank, 
Fordyce, Ark. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended 
April 16, as reported by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, exclusive of flour, and including only 
wheat inspected out under American grades, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 531 1,187 4 139 696 
ae beews 1,291 70 10 





SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS MEET 
Birmincuam, Ata., April 14.—At the et 
seventh annual convention of the South- a <<. . 





eastern Association of the Baking In- bi tee: — «— — 
dustry, today, J.°H. Quint, Savannah, Totals ....1,888 1,257 14 258 807 
Ga., was elected president; B. C. Dorsey, aaa ee 


Jacksonville, Fla., vice president; J. B. 
Everidge, Columbus, Ga., treasurer; 
Harry Crawford, Mobile, Ala., secretary. 
Savannah, Ga., was selected as the next 
convention city. 


April 16.215,118 28,090 2,592 18,393 31,019 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on April 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


George Gould, of the Ward Bakin Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Co., spoke on “How to Make a G neve os wae a 1 as | as 130 
Loaf of Bread.” He presented a formu- Buffalo ..... 709 1,520 1,398 ... 97 
la for bread, and gave facts in regard to Chicago .... 602 13,271 11,250 46 165 
improved bread making. J. L. Skelton, pAtest -::- 88 tat Te 
of Morristown, Tenn., made an address puluth ..... 2,798 891 5,043 693 56 
on “What I Know About Bread Mak- Galveston ...2,812 eee eee 79 cee 

Indianapolis. 86 280 251 6 


ing.” Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., 
spoke on the future of the baking indus- 
try. He said the future depends largely 


Kan. City. ..1,209 
Milwaukee... 50 
Minneapolis 3,412 354 


4,376 808 24 oe 
1,381 494 31 111 
9,295 36 989 











on the way the bakers patronize the N: Orleans..2,082 569 226 54 87 
American Institute of Baking. If this Newyork. iss 425 664 “di i 
institution fails it will mean the baking Omaha ..... 411 713 = 984 44 13 
industry will. go back 80 years. F. O, Does... 5 ee kG 
Stone, of Atlanta, Ga., read a paper on st, Louis ... 134 1983 554 5 6 
“The Value of Clean, Well-lighted, Well- Toledo ..... 459-249 438 34 3 
wantiieted’ Wolasken,* Lakes ...... 1,059 484 121 | RRS 

The entertainment features included a Totals ...17,431 31,064 32,407 1,565 1,855 
banquet, motor rides and sightseeing Last year ..42,416 5,665 7,866 18,586 3,591 


trips. CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 446,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
652,000; oats, 1,009,000; rye, 239,000; barley, 
151,000. 


J. H. Woorrince. 





GRAIN GROWERS’ OFFICERS 
Cuicaco, Iut., April 19.—(Special Tele- 

oon re ee States Grain a. 
ers, Inc., the new organization o . genet oon ee or ae ra 
farmers’ marketing associations, elected . aaines, -Dalethe Wienh 
ater aa cone yesterday and took “es eat "1990 ‘eat "19i0 teat "1830 
steps for otherwise perfecting its or- April 13... 156 14 
Gutman ats st i ee se 

Pp Liege 

April 18... 489 302 68 62 282 304 
et Seal a bane April 19... 201 131 «79 «42 « Si 308 
possible, The big thing is the financing. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 


= 


276 1,179 1,187 


—_—_—_— 


Totals ..1,356 1,047 432 








April 20, 1921 
GRAIN TRADING CHANGES 


Directors of Chicago Board of Trade Sug- 
Imp te—System of 
Short Selling Upheld 
Cuicaco, Itt., April 16.—The directors 





‘of the ~~ Board of Trade, after 


studying conditions in connection with 
suggestions made by the advisory com- 
ittee, have recommended a number of 
mportant changes to the membership. 
it is suggested that commission houses 
discontinue credit to individual clients 
Whose operations are for other than 
Hedging purposes. This means that or- 
ders to purchase or sell millions of 
shels at a time merely to influence 
arket values are considered as not for 
best interests of the trade. 
Overspeculation is disapproved of, as is 
manipulation of the markets. Aboli- 
tipn of indemnity trading, which for 
ygars was known as “puts and calls,” is 
fecommended, and it is suggested that all 
r exchanges co-operate with the Chi- 
go Board of Trade in this move. While 
indemnities are regarded as bene- 
al in a way, the disadvantages offset 
e benefits. 
Short selling is upheld, the report in 
tail on this point being as follows: 
| The belief that the grain markets can 
be manipulated downward, that short 
selling can successfully and permanently 
reduce prices, is erroneous, and is based 
on lack of knowledge of the market and 
of economic laws. — 

In an open world’s market, such as 
the grain market, downward manipula- 
tion is impossible, with this exception, 
that a short seller might throw large 
quantities of sales into the market and 
break prices while the selling was in 
progress, or until the prices at which the 
grain was being offered were disseminat- 
ed throughout the world. 

Should the short seller offer grain be- 
low its legitimate value, the world’s buy- 
ers would flock to the market with their 
orders to take his offerings off his hands. 

The short seller is always at the mercy 
of the buyer, or of the owner of the 

rain, for he sells something which he 

oes not own, and he must buy that 
something back. If he buys back in the 
open market his purchases would natural- 
ly advance prices to the extent that his 
sales had forced declines. If he buys the 
actual grain to deliver it would be un- 
reasonable to assume that he could buy 
this grain below its true legitimate value. 

The short sale, when made, is not a 
transaction in cash grain, although it be- 
comes a cash transaction at the maturity 
of the contract, and since cash grain 
prices are determined by the present 
actual supply, the cash grain cannot be 
materially influenced by an offer to sell 
short for future delivery. 

Where there is a short sale for future 
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.delivery and the delivery month subse- 


quently arrives, the short seller, unless 
he has previously covered in the open 
market, must then buy cash grain with 
which to make delivery under his con- 
tract. The short seller thus forcibly be- 
comes a cash buyer, and any influence of 
his cash purchase would be for higher 
and not for lower prices. 

In reality, speculative short selling is 
a stabilizing influence in the market, for 
each short seller creates a buyer in him- 
self. To eliminate short selling would 
destroy the usefulness of the futures 
market for hedging purposes, just as 
surely as would the elimination of specu- 
lative buying. 

The futures market, the basis of which 
is organized speculation and upon which 
is built the entire hedging system of 
price insurance, moves our surplus grain 
crops with — economy and efficiency 
than would be possible by any other 
method. Realizing the great economic 
service which is thus performed by or- 
ganized speculation, we cannot consider 
recommendations for restrictions which 
would hamper hedging’ facilities and de- 
stroy the economic usefulness of the 
market. 

C. H. Cuarren. 





A number of agricultural experts and 
scientists of Portugal recently met to 
consider and draw up a prospectus for 
an agricultural congress in Lisbon this 
year. The scope of the co is to 
include the east and west African col- 
onies of Portugal. 
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The erratic wheat market has put a 
quietus on the demand for flour. While 
prices fluctuated sharply,’ flour is only 
10@25e bbl lower for the week. On 
Wednesday and Thursday May wheat in 
Minneapolis oe 6%%,c bu, but on 
Friday and Saturday advanced 8%c. On 
the strength, there was a little inquiry, 
but buyers withdrew from the market 
when prices again broke. The my | fu- 
ture at the close today was 75c lower 
than on Saturday. 

Millers do not look for any improve- 
ment in demand until the market shows 
some si of stability. One company 
this week named a price below cost of 
production to some of its eastern repre- 
sentatives, in an endeavor to attract 
some business, but without success. Buy- 
ing, temporarily, is confined to barest 
necessities. 

A slight improvement in shipping di- 
rections is noted. There is still more or 
less export nary oF small lots. Scat- 
tering sales of both bread flours and 
semolina were reported throughout the 
week. Bookings exceeding 1,000 bags, 
however, were exceptional. Two special 
trains of expert flour are leaving Min- 
neapolis this week. They consist largely, 
however, of orders booked two to three 
weeks ago, and are for distribution to 
various markets in Great Britain and 
the Continent. ' 

Top family patents are quoted at $8@ 
8.40 bbl, standard patent $7.60@8.20, sec- 
ond patent $7.10@8, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear $5.25@5.90, second clear 
$3.75@4, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has firmed a little in the last 
day or two, and mills generally have ad- 
vanced their prices on bran $1 ton. The 
strength apparently is due to covering 
by short sellers. City mills claim to 
have sold enough to take care of their 
surplus production for two to three 
weeks to come, based on present opera- 
tions. 

All indications are that eastern hold- 
ings have been pretty well cleaned up. 
Inquiry from the principal eastern mar- 
kets has been fair for the last two days. 
Buyers there are bidding fully $1 ton 
premium over mill shipment for transit 
or spot stocks. Inquiry is chiefly for 
bran, but standard middlings are also in 
request. , 

Western jobbers are of the opinion 
that present values are low enough, but 
speculative buying is limited, for the rea- 
son that buyers have been hit pretty hard 
on all their purchases for several months 
past. It seems as though every time a 
speculator contracted for a fair sized 
lot the market broke, and his purchase 
showed him a heavy loss before he could 
dispose of the feed. Traders say they 
would not be surprised to see higher 
prices than at present during May and 
June. 

Eastern buyers are making ridiculous- 
y low bids on season shipment bran. 

ome bran has been sold on the basis of 
$15 ton, Minneapolis. Bids of $11@13, 
however, are frequently heard of. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $15@16 ton, flour middlings 
$20@21, red dog $25@27, in 100-Ib sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Jobbers’ quotations 
are $1@2 lower. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output. of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Tale WOOK 20. cccccccceses 258,160 47 
Last WOOK ..i.ccccccccees 264,360 48 
BOOP GOO ose cvescccccqens 215,950 39 
PWO FORTS OHO 2 é-0.0c00600- 381,565 73 
Three years ago ......... 160,595 31 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11 were_in operation April 19: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.'s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(ome half), and E mills. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
1921°...... 47 342,750 148,480 43 
1920°...... 47 342,750 75,435 22 
19317...... 58 402,690 148,810 37 
1920f...... 58 462,690 137,880 34 
*Week ending April 16. tWeek ending 

April 9. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


. For the week ended Saturday, April 
16, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,694 1,368 1,273 888 
Deluth « corccce 829 473 owe 28 
TOCA cs vse 2,523 1,841 1,273 916 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, ‘to April 16, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 5 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
82,125 86,031 89,294 59,990 
11,704 87,555 16,841 

Totals ..:... 117,088 97,735 176,849 76,831 

Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on April 16, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


Minneapolis .. 
eer 34,963 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 3,412 7,777 15,619 216 
Pe 2,798 2,138 20,827 228 
DOOON ni05k 050 6,210 9,915 36,446 444 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was very erratic the 
past week. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day prices broke sharply, and new low 
levels were reached, when May went as 
low as $1.12, and July $1.07. On Fri- 
day and Saturday, market turned strong- 
er. On these days, offerings of spring 
wheat were light and, with a fairly ac- 
tive demand from local and outside mills, 
holders held premiums firm. On Friday 
choice Canadian sold at 40@48c over 
May, and domestic spring at 30@43c 
over. The past two days, wheat was 
much easier, and offerings much heavier. 
Out of 1,356 cars received here during 
the past six days, 690 arrived on Mon- 
day and Tuesday this week. Demand 
was also less active, and prices on cash 
wheat drop 7@9c. Today Canadian 
sold arou 40c over May; Montana 
spring, 40@48c over; North Dakota, 30 
@40c over, depending on quality. Mon- 
tana winter was held at 30@3Ic over 
May, Nebraska No. 1 hard, 21@22c over; 
Kansas No. 1 hard, 28@30c over; Kan- 
sas No. 2 hard, 25@28c over. 


DURUM FLOUR 


There was no special activity in durum 
flour last week. Buyers were scarce 
and sales limited. The break in wheat 
early in the week was no incentive for 
buying, and business was of a hand-to- 
mouth character. On Friday and Satur- 


day, when the wheat market showed some 
strength, demand improved somewhat 
and gales were a little better; but they 
were small in volume. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in slowly, and it takes 
continuous plugging on the part of mills 
to get sufficient directions to keep their 
plants running. Mills quote No. 2 semo- 
lina at $8.20@8.30 bbl,- jute; medium 
semdlina, $8@8.10; No. 3 semolina, $7.70 
@7.80; durum flour, $6@6.50; clear, $4.25 
@4.40,—f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Numerous small lots of semolina were 
sold last week to Norway and Denmark 
at top prices. Sales averaged 300@400 
bbls each, 

Durum wheat was in brisk demand 
from mills. On most days, however, re- 
ceipts were hardly enough to go around. 
Premiums continued firm. Today, No. 
1 amber durum sold at 28@30c over May, 
and No, 2 amber at 25@28c over. 


, COARSE ‘GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain was much easier the first 
of last week. There were daily declines 
in prices, and demand was draggy. The 
past few days market has been a little 
firmer, and prices regained part of the 
loss. Cash corn was quiet early last 
week. Offerings were quite heavy and, 
with a demoralized future market, buy- 
ers bought sparingly. Since Friday of- 
ferings have been lighter and demand 
showed some improvement, with a con- 
sequent strengthening of prices. Closing 
ag April 18: No. 3 yellow, 48@49c 

u; No. 3 mixed, 45@47c. 

Oats were more steady than other 
grains, and premiums were fairly firm, 
compared with the futures. Offerings 
were moderate, and there was a fair 
shipping and feeding demand. Eleva- 
tors bought some, but their bids were 
usually a little out of line. No. 3 white 
closed at 313%,@32%c bu; No. 4 white, 
28%, @30%,c. 

Rye was the weakest on the list, and 
prices are around 1l4c bu lower for the 
week. Offerings were moderate, but de- 
mand was draggy. Mills were not inter- 
ested, and shippers bought only at sharp 
reductions. No. 2 closed at $1.21@1.23 
bu. 

Barley was easier, in sympathy with 
other grains. Malting barley was wanted, 
but offerings were light, and bids gen- 
erally were below holders’ ideas. *Clos- 
ing range, 43@63c bu. 


OIL MEAL LOWER 


The downward trend of oil meal prices 
continued last week, and since Tuesday 
last they have dropped $8. Crushers to- 
day are quoting it at $33 ton, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. The spring slump in demand 
is here in earnest, and business is very 
quiet. Mills operating at one third or 
one fourth of capacity are finding it dif- 
ficult to sell their output. Buyers are 
holding off, and will not take on further 
supplies. Shipping directions are urgent, 
and the trade seems anxious to get the 
meal out at once. Export trade in oil 
cake is also quiet. Some business is pass- 
ing with Holland on the basis of $83@34 
ton, New York, and scattered sales have 
been made to Great Britain at around 
$30, New York, but, as a rule, sales are 
few and small in volume. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.913,; 
three-day, $3.91%% ; 60-day, $3.367%%. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 341. 


DEATH OF JOHN E,. STAIR 


John E. Stair, for many years a 
prominent member of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, died at his home 
here last week. Mr. Stair was president 
of the John E. Stair Co., and of the old 
Stair, Christensen & Timmerman Co. Mr. 
Stair was 57 years old, and had been con- 
nected with the grain trade here for 
almost 30 years. He is survived by his 
widow, three sons and one daughter. 


MILL ELEVATOR BURNED 


The 125,000-bu elevator of the Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn., burned the evening of April 12. 
It contained approximately 5,000 bus of 
wheat. The elevator was a complete loss. 
Fortunately, the wind was blowing away 
from the mill so that the main plant was 
not injured to any extent. Two cars of 
grain on track also burned. 

The fire has not interfered in any way 
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with the operation of the mill. The com- 
pany expects to rebuild the elevator at 
once. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are quoted at 17@20c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Rye flour is in fair demand at 50c bbl 
decline since last Tuesday. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are 50c@$1.50 ton lower for the 
week. 

The first eastbound steamers of the 
lake navigation season will sail from Du- 
luth next week. 

Mills that make a specialty of mixed 
feed quote it at $17.50@18 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The Farmers’ elevator, Delamere, N. 
D., burned. The loss on building and 

contents is reported at $40,000. 

P. A. Murphy, of Minneapolis, has 
been made assistant secretary of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

Bran at Minneapolis is $86 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $41, flour middlings $40, 

and red dog $42, lower than a year ago. 

G. Fleischmann, vice president and 
manager of the American Flour Corpora- 
tion, New York City, was in Minneapolis 
Monday. 

George S. Hutchison, of the Albert 
Dickinson Co., Chicago, has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has started 
uit against the Sessions Flour Co., Dav- 
nport, Iowa, to recover $7,553 damages 
ustained through alleged breach of con- 

act. 

Farmers’ deliveries of wheat in the 
Northwest are still very light. Unless 

prices pick up, the trade does not now 
anticipate much of an increase in move- 
ment after seeding is finished. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has installed two separators in 
the Commander mill at Montgomery, 
Minn., and two in the mill of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb. 

Representatives of the agricultural 
colleges in nine different states met last 
week in Minneapolis to confer and map 
out a campaign for the eradication of 
barberry in the wheat growing states. 

George P. Johnson, promoter of the 
bankrupt Alfalfa & Cereal Milling Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, has been convicted of 
embezzlement. He was charged with 
having stolen $70,000 from the company. 

John Waldstadt, a veteran employee 
of the Washburn D mill, died last week. 
Mr. Waldstadt, who was 67 years old, 
had been with the company since 1884, 
dating back to the time when the mill 
was operated by the Crocker-Fiske Co. 

J. B. Clark, who was with the Ravalli 
Flour & Cereal Mills, Missoula, Mont., 
until it closed recently, is now head of 
the grain department of the Missoula 
Mercantile Co. The company will buy 
and sell grain on Minneapolis closing . 
prices. 

Based on the close today (April 19) 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.16 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.11, No. 1 northern $1.10; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.14, No. 1 northern $1.06; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 98c, No. 1 northern 
90c. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


_——Acre -—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
21082°.. 40,606  .ccee cesce > eer 
1920... 37,993 19,419 57,412 681 209 790 
1919... 49,106 23,203 72,308 729 205 934 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 665 366 921 
1917... 27,430 18,611 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 6 8 
1918... 81,690 18,485 650,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,671 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 1 
1910... 27,329 18,362 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 226 634 
1906 29,951 17,356 47,306 493 242 736 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,364 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903... 32,610 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,645 46,202 363 307 670 


*April 1 estimate, 
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While most of the local mills report 
only slight improvement in actual sales 
consummated, an increase of interest was 
noted in the inquiry for flour in the 
Southwest this week. This inquiry gave 
encouragement to millers as an indica- 
tion that buyers may be regaining their 
lost confidence and may soon get back 
into the market for fresh supplies. Op- 
posed to this is the attitude of a consid- 
erable number of buyers to fix their eyes 
on the July wheat option and play a 
waiting game. Local millers have about 
decided to “sit tight” the remainder of 
the present crop season, and not put 
forth strenuous efforts to induce these 
buyers to enter the market for flour. 
Their stand in this regard reflects a 
well-defined conviction that every day of 
quiet in the flour situation is storing up 
strength for the future. 

There has been a fair mixed car trade 
in domestic channels, and shipping in- 
structions are not quite as tight as here- 
tofore. What flour is being sold is being 
spread over a larger field, and is going to 
rural districts. Weakness of wheat has, 
of course, played an important part in 
slowing up business. The successively 
rapid changes in prices, mostly down- 
ward, have caused those who had any 
inclination toward buying to hesitate, 
and while local dealers generally look 
for a reaction now in the wheat market, 
none would be more surprised than mill- 
ers at any great revival of business dur- 
ing the remainder of the present crop 
year. 

Viewing the outlook from all angles, 
the export situation looks more hopeful 
than the domestic. Besides a_ well- 
sustained demand for clears and low 
grades, there lately has developed a pro- 
nounced demand for straight grade to 
Europe, and especially to England, with 
isolated lots of patents also finding their 
way into export. This development is 
due in part to the inadequate supply of 
clears and low grade flour to fill the 
demand, and in some part to the lowered 
prices on the better grades making them 
attractive purchases to the foreign buyer. 
Whatever the cause, this phase of the 
situation is viewed with considerable sat- 
isfaction by local mills. 

Of the lower grades of flour, England 
is the principal buyer, with comparative- 
ly liberal workings to Holland, Germany 
and the Mediterranean countries. There 
has been a particularly good export to 
Christiania this week. The well-authenti- 
cated rumor that England has recently 
disposed of enormous quantities of Chi- 
nese and Australian flour to the govern- 
ments of Czecho-Slovakia, Holland and 
Germany is expected to go a long way 
toward developing flour trade to the 
United Kingdom, because, with this out 
of the United Kingdom markets, English 
importers will have a greater feeling of 
safety when they know they will not have 
to compete with this cheap flour. 

Flour prices are down 50@60c under 
last week’s figures. Nominal quotations: 
hard winter wheat short patent flour, cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City, $7.20@7.50; 95 

r cent, $6.65@6.80; straight grade, 

.25@6.60. Of the lower grades first 
clear is quoted at $5.15@6, second clear 
at $4.25@5, and low grade at $3.50@4. 


MILLFEED 


Rather liberal supplies of millfeed are 
offered at the lowest prices since 1906, 
but demand is very meager. April, which 


should normally be a = “pray 
month, has been a big di 


shorts 
isappointment to 





feed men so far. The spring pig crop 
has been small, and farmers are feeding 
coarse grains and finding it more profit- 
able than millfeed, even at the latter’s 
unusually low prices. 

Feed men find encouragement in ap- 
proaching the new crop on a right-price 
basis. Last year they entered the new 
crop season at the peak of high prices, 
only to see each successive day a decline 
in the market. This year they look for 
the reverse of this, the market starting 
in at rock-bottom prices and getting 
stronger as the season advances. Bran 
is quoted at $13@14 ton, brown shorts at 
$15@16, and gray shorts at $17@18. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .....ccccescceee 69,70 61 
Least WOOK 2... ccccccccccees 68,700 60 
MORE BHD ccccecccccsesvece 22,500 23 
Two years ABO ....-...s0es 67,300 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to. The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 438,030 214,826 49 
Last week ...... 435,630 213,511 49 
WOOP OBO ccccece 430,170 196,809 45 
Two years ago... 414,570 287,519 69 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 16,489 bbls this week, 16,618 last 
week, 4,059 a year ago and 20,851 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four report do- 
mestic business good, 16 fair, and 53 slow 
and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast; Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 7114c, via New York 88c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New Or- 
leans 68c, via New York 841,c; Antwerp, 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 68c, via New 
York 841,c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 83c, via New York 87c; 
Abo and Helsingfors, via New Orleans 
93c, via New York 971,c. 


MILLER MANAGES A RAILROAD 


Karl E. Humphrey, manager of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
has been appointed general manager of 
the St.. Louis, El Reno & Western Rail- 
road, a line connecting El Reno and 
Guthrie, now being operated under .re- 
ceivership. 


FLOUR MILLING CLASS A SUCCESS 


The flour milling class, organized Jan. 
31 of this year as a part of the voca- 
tional night school system at the Kansas 
City, Kansas, high school, under direc- 
tion of Professor I. B. Morgan, and 
holding classes on Monday night of each 
week, will terminate its highly successful 
course May 2 with a short session fol- 
lowed by a banquet. At the Monday 
night session this week, the discussion 
was on “Elevators and Electric Power.” 
A. W. Spehr, of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co., president of the Association 
of erative Millers, was among the 
out-of-town visitors: present. 

On Monday, April 18, the subjects for 
study will be: “Long and Short System 
Mills” and “Flow Sheets.” Professor L. 
Av Fitz, of the Milling Industry State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, will take 
part in the discussion.. The~-final lecture 
of the course will be delivered by Pro- 
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fessor Dean, of Manhattan, Kansas, on 
Monday night, April 25, the subject of 
his talk being “Bugs and Disinfectants.” 


NOTES 


H. S. Nelson, manager of the Superior 
(Neb.) Milling Co., was in Kansas City 
this week. 

W. T. Bledsoe, sales manager of the 
Atlas Flour Co., St. Louis, was in Kan- 
sas City this week. 

The Conway (Mo.) Milling Co. has 
purchased the Miller Bros.’ feed mill and 
elevator at that place. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, left this week for 
a trip to Kansas, and later will go east. 

H. L. Jacobson, president Atchison 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Corporation, called 
on Kansas City trade last Tuesday. 

Harry Bresky, president Seaboard 
Milling Co., Kansas City and Boston, 
was in Kansas City Monday and Tues- 
day. 

A. W. Spehr, superintendent of the 
St. Paul (Minn.) illing Co., was in 
Kansas City, Monday, looking over trade 
conditions. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
left Tuesday night for a two weeks’ trip 
through western states. 

D. T. Russell, of D. T. Russell & 
Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, was here Thursday 
on his way to the Pacific Coast, where 
he will spend a fortnight or more. 

William H. Richter, Omaha, Neb., 

ain man, went to trial this week under 
indictment on five counts for alleged 
forging of railroad bills of lading. 

C. G, Tenger, of the American Finance 
& Commerce Co. and its associated con- 
cern, the Allen Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, visited the flour trade here this 
week. _ 

H., J. Besley, in charge of grain divi- 
sion, Bureau of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture, was in Kan- 
sas City Monday and Tuesday on super- 
vision matters, 

Robert Rehorn, formerly in the sales 
department of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, is now associated with 
L. R. Jewell in the flour brokerage busi- 
ness at Kansas City. 

The Farmers’ Lumber & Coal Co., 
Newman Grove, Neb., has leased the 
Shively mills at that place and will en- 
gage in the grain business in connection 
with its lumber yard. 

The J. M. Winfree Mill & Elevator 
Co., Minco, Okla., has been incorporated, 
with $10,000 capital stock, by J. M. Win- 
free, J. V. Carlson, Emma M. Winfree 
and Alice Carlson, all of Minco. 

The Cape Mill Mfg. Co., Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., recently sold one of its 25-bbl 
Nu-Way flour mills to G. L. Tinsley, of 
Lilbourn, Mo., which mill Mr. Tinsley is 
operating with a kerosene engine. 

H. S. Masters, formerly in the broker- 
age business and later with the Western 
Grain Co., Kansas City, has gone into the 
feed brokerage business on his own ac- 
count, with offices at Kansas City. 

The Ozark (Mo.) Water Mills and 
a grain elevator at that place with a 
capacity of 20,000 bus wheat, were re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The loss to 
stock and buildings amounted to $54,000, 
partially insured. 

The Kansas City office of the Federal 
Grain Inspection Bureau states that very 
few complaints are being received of 
corn arriving out of condition, which 
would indicate that this crop has ex- 
ceptionally good carrying qualities. 

At a conference of the railroads and 
the Kansas Public Utilities Commission, 
held at Topeka, an agreement was 
reached to accumulate a surplus of 22,- 
000 empty box cars in Kansas to start 
the movement of the 1921 wheat crop. 

The Sun Grain & Export Co., Guthrie, 
Okla., closely associated with the Guthrie 
Mill & Elevator Co., shortly to be known 
as the Gresham Flour Mills Corporation, 
has opened a New York office for the 
handling of export grain sales direct. 
Brinkley Evans is in charge. 

July wheat sold at $1 in Kansas City 
at 10:30 o’clock, Wednesday morning, 
April 13,. for the first time since June, 
1916, showing a decline of 23%,c from 
the high point two days after trading in 
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the delivery started March 28. The fol- 
lowing day it further declined to 97c. 

C. J. Groat, formerly connected with 
the Brinkley Machinery & Supply Co., 
Portland, Oregon, has been appointed 
western representative of the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., with headquarters at 
Portland. Mr. Groat visited tle Kansas 
City office of the Wolf Co. on Monday. 

Resolutions adopted by the Kansas 
state board of agriculture at its quarter- 
ly session in Topeka, Monday, demand 
lower freight rates on farm products and 
live stock, a tariff to protect the Ameri- 
can farmer, federal co-operative mar- 
keting laws and reduced rates for har- 
vest hands. 


Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, is spending 
several days in Kansas City. Mr. Luch- 
singer formerly resided in Kansas City, 
and was associated with the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc. His company now 
represents the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration in Holland. 

C, W. Lonsdale, and possibly B. L. 
Hargis, president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, will represent the Kan- 
sas City Exchange at the meeting in 
Chicago, Monday, April 18, of the legis- 
lative committee of grain exchanges to 
discuss recommendations recently made 
to improve the grain futures market 
system. 

The Union Pacific, in a reissue of its 
tariff 3060 series effective April 27, 1921, 
has published the 39c proportional rate 
on grain, etc., from Omaha and Council 
Bluffs to Gulf ports for export, same 
being restricted to grain paying 17c or 
more into Omaha or Council Bluffs, rout- 
ing via Union Pacific to Kansas City, 
care their various connections. 

Paul J. Ruedi, of Aldrich, Mo., has 
purchased the Galena (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co. from H. J. Schnerich. The 
mill is in the process of remodeling, and 
will be in operation in the near future. 
The mill is 65 h-p, gas operation, but the 
new management is figuring on changing 
this to motor power. Capacity of mill is 
100 bbls flour and 100 bbls meal. 


The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City, is erecting a modern 
fireproof office building for the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., the total 
cost of which will be approximately $25,- 
000. This firm is also constructing a 
10,000-bu wood elevator for the Ryan 
Grain Co., McCracken, Kansas, the ele- 
vator to be located at Hargrave, Kansas. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Kansas City Flour and Feed Club, Tues- 
day evening, the proposed national feed 
trading rules were indorsed without a 
dissenting vote, and the secretary was 
instructed to canvass the membership in 
an effort to secure an agreement for 
members of the club to observe the new 
regulations in trading among themselves. 
The Hamm Brokerage Co. was elected to 
membership in the club. 


Kansas wheat growers are discussing 
a plan to pay harvest hands a daily wage 
of the value of three bushels of wheat at 
the current quotation, instead of the flat 
harvest wage of $5@7 per day, paid last 
year. Unless wheat comes back more 
than the farmers expect, the average har- 
vest wage in Kansas this year will be 
around $3.50 per day.. Farmers. look 
upon this plan as the only equitable 
means for establishing a wage. 


James T. Bradshaw, head of the state 
grain inspection department, lodged a 
complaint with Governor Hyde, of Mis- 
souri, Friday, charging alleged activity 
of the Kansas City police in trying to 
intimidate voters against signing a ref- 
erendum petition to revoke the agricul- 
tural consolidation law recently enacted, 
which Mr. Bradshaw claims is designed 
to legislate him, and about 100 Demo- 
crats under him, out of office. 


Another antigrain trading bill will be 
introduced at this session of Congress, 
according to an announcement of Sena- 
tor Arthur Capper, of Kansas. Repre- 
sentative Tincher, of Kansas, will spon- 
sor a similar bill in the house. The bill 
has been so revised as to meet approval 
of legitimate grain interests, states Sena- 
tor Capper, and provides a prohibitive 
tax of 20 per cent on all transactions. 
Although Senator Capper attributes the 
responsibility for deflation in wheat 
prices from war levels. to speculation, he 
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declares the bill is so drawn as not to 
interfere with hedging. 

William G. Bird, county assessor of 
Wyandotte County, Kansas, has sent out 
tax letters to every company in the coun- 
ty owning grain, as the first step in mak- 
ing an average assessment of all grain 
in the county. In getting averages, Mr. 
Bird is taking medium grades as a basis. 
For every day since March 1, 1920, until 
Feb. 28, 1921, the daily cost of all kinds 
of grain was gathered. It was then fig- 
ured by the month, and the monthly fig- 
ures. were averaged for the year. An 
annual valuation of $2.29 was placed on 
wheat, and owners will be required to 
pay taxes on this basis. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, Kansas City, 
was in St. Louis this week, attending the 
hearing before Chairman Leland, of the 
Southwestern Freight Bureau, bearing on 
the furnishing of grain doors for bulk 
freight loading. Later in the week Mr. 
Topping went to Oklahoma City, Okla., 
where on Friday he attended an impor- 
tant conference with shippers and others 
interested in the hearing on Saturday of 
the case of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission vs. the Abilene & Southern 
Railroad Co. in the matter of carload 
rates, Oklahoma to Texas, on grain and 
grain products, hay and straw. At the 
hearing itself, and at the conference pre- 
liminary to the hearing, a large number 
of Texas millers were present, besides 
Mr. Topping, representing the league, 
and E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel. 





OKLAHOMA 


Flour prices were again reduced 40c 
bbl by at least one Oklahoma City mill 
recently, following a turbulent wheat 
market. There are really no stable or 
quotable prices in the country. A mill 
products salesman on one of his recent 
trips offered flour at $7.60. He found a 
customer who could buy at $7.50 from a 
mill outside the state, and cut his figure 
to $7.40 to make a sale. 

Millfeed prices have shown a further 
decline lately. Local mills have reduced 
the price to $1.15 to meet competition of 
Kansas mills, but maintained a local 
price of $1.25. Corn chops are selling 
at $1.35 locally. Corn is bringing 50c 
from wagons. Wheat from the wagon 
sells af $1.05, 10c under the export mar- 
ket price. 

NOTES 


Feed rates between El Paso and Oro- 
grande, Alamogordo, Tularosa, Carrizozo, 
Santa Rosa and Tucumcari, N. M., are to 
be reduced materially, May 5, by the El 
Paso & Southwestern Railway Co., ac- 
cording to announcement of the com- 
pany. 

The Plansifter Milling Co. recently was 
granted a state charter. George W. Cur- 
tis, general manager, announced that this 
action was taken purely because the char- 
ter under which the company had been 
operating had expired. No change in 
officers or management was made. 

H. L. Stover, assistant to the general 
manager of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co., has resigned, to accept a 
position at Wichita Falls, Texas, with the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. He is suc- 
ceeded here by C. D. Ashenhurst, who 
for 10 years has been with the Ponca 
City (Okla.) Milling Co. 

Shipping and marketing facilities have 
been restored to towns along the Buffalo 
Northwestern Railroad, between Way- 
noka and Buffalo, by the taking over of 
the road by the Santa Fe under an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission permit. 
Along the route are 35,000 acres of grow- 
ing wheat and 11 elevators. 

An average of 89 per cent is showing 
in the Bureau of Crop Estimates in its 
recent growing condition report on Okla- 
homa wheat. The condition figures range 
from 82 per cent on the south side to 92 
in the northwest. Wheat at this time 
last year showed 72 per cent, improved to 
84 at harvest time, and yielded 16 bus 
to the acre. 

A 35 per cent increase in wheat acre- 
age in the trade territory.of Texhoma, 
Okla., a panhandle grain center, and a 
corresponding increase in feed crops, is 
reported by Frank A. Sewell, president 
First National Bank of Texhoma, who 
was here recently. Four grain elevators 
there, he says, are making preparation to 


_ have been sold in Texas. 
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handle the largest crop in the history of 
that section. Green bugs have done little 
damage, and the growing condition of all 
grains is excellent. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates has is- 
sued a report covering New Mexico, 
which shows wheat to be in 90 per cent 
condition, with a probable yield of 4,- 
600,000 bus, 600,000 bus over last year. 
The state will produce as much wheat as 
it needs for food, and have approximate- 
ly 1,300,000 bus for export, the report 
says. There is a total of 248,000 acres 
of growing wheat in the state, Curry 
County leading with 63,000; Union Coun- 
ty has 52,000 acres, Mora 40,000, and Col- 
fax 9,000. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Cow., April 16.—Flour prices 
have again declined, soft wheat flour 
dropping 70c bbl, and hard wheat 80c. 
The mills report that they had very little 
flour on their books at this time, so that 
very few merchants were caught on this 
decline, and up to the present time there 
have been but very few orders taken at 
the teduced price. Flour has taken a 
bigger drop than any other food product. 

lour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, in 98-lb cottons, $6.55@6.65 ; 
second patent, $5.55@5.65; best grade 
selfrising flour, $6.85@6.95, f.o.b. the 
Ohio River, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

A shortage of bran is reported in 
some sections of the state, and this short- 
age will no doubt continue until the mills 
get on longer runs. Several carloads 
Bran quota- 
tions: mill-run, in car lots, f.o.b. Denver, 
$22 ton, delivered Colorado common 
points, $25. 

Ed Past, of the Ed Past Grain Co., 
has been expelled from the Denver Grain 
Exchange on account of alleged forging 
of bills of lading and other irregularities. 

L. M. Harris. 





CANADIAN WHEAT VIA PANAMA 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, a new develop- 
ment in Canadian exports to England 
has just been inaugurated by the arrival 
in London of the motor ship Buenos 
Aires, bearing a cargo of wheat sent 
from British Columbia via the Panama 
Canal. This is the first commercial ven- 
ture of the kind, though not actually the 
first time that wheat from the Pacific 
Coast was sent through the Panama 
Canal to England, an experimental voy- 
age having been made in 1918. At that 
time the censorship concealed all news of 
the voyage. 

Some experts feared that the rapid 
transition from the temperature of north- 
ern latitudes to the heat of the tropics 
would injure the wheat, particularly if 
it contained excessive moisture, thus ren- 
dering trade with the Canadian Pacific 
Coast impracticable. The wheat arrived 
and is being discharged in excellent con- 
dition, heating being negligible. 

It has been the hope of Canada for 
many years that wheat might be export- 
ed by way of the Pacific and via the 
Panama Canal. The distance from the 
great wheat growing districts of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan is much less to Van- 
couver on the Pacific Coast than to the 
Atlantic, giving some compensation for 
the longer sea route. 

The following table showing the dis- 
tance from prairie points to Vancouver 
and to Fort William will point out the 
advantages of shipping grain to Van- 
couver instead of over the long route to 
some lake port to be held over each year 
until the lakes are open to shipping: 





ao To ‘ 

Vancouver Ft. William 

From— Miles Miles 
COIMATY ccccccvsccscree 641 1,242 
Red Deer ....ceceesees 738 1,281 
LaMCOMDS 2 nccccncssccce 754 1,262 
Edmonton ........e+e0% 835 P 1,267 





QUEBEC’S CLAIMS ADVANCED 

One of the harbor commissioners of 
the city of Quebec has been visiting 
western Canada for the purpose of urg- 
ing shippers of farm products to use 
that port as much as possible in their 
over-sea trade. It is maintained that if 
freight now following American chan- 
nels were to be routed via the St. Law- 
rence this would be found equally satis- 
factory in point of transportation, and 
would give the Canadian government rail- 
Ways a much needed addition to their 
revenues. L, E. Gray. 
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CONSOLATION 


When millers meet of late they seem 
to want to rid their minds of their trou- 
bles, and to study the problems that 
confront others in the milling business. 
They also like to relate what they have 
heard of other lines of industry, and the 
competition that prevails. At least that 
seemed to be the prevailing spirit of a 
group of millers who dined and talked a 
few evenings ago. 

One of the speakers of the evening 
said that he could not see that the mill- 
ing business was much worse than some 
other lines. He felt rather satisfied when 
he was relating an instance wherein com- 
petition crept in on a transaction in 
which he was directly interested. “Our 
superintendent came to me a few days 
ago and said that we needed a main 
drive belt,” remarked the miller. “Well, 
I announced it in a rather quiet way 
among some of the belt firms that I 
might buy a belt. I did not go out and 
air it that I had to have one very badly, 
but sort of hinted it. Do you know, 
gentlemen, that I had belt representa- 
tives from as far east as New York City, 
and from Chicago, St. Louis and other 
points? They were more than plentiful. 
So I made up my mind from the way 
they talked that they needed business, 
and I was going to see how much I could 
get off the list price. Discounts of twen- 
ty-five per cent were very plentiful at 
the beginning; then came thirty-five per 
cent, later fifty, and just before I left 
home the representative of a well-known 
house came to me and actually asked me 
what discount I wanted, in order to 
make the sale, as they needed the busi- 
ness. He even hinted that he would 
make it seventy-five per cent, so I just 
thought to myself I would wait and use 
the old belt until it went bust; then there 
would be plenty of time to get a new 
one, and perhaps it would be a complete 
gift.” 

“That is a very good story,” remarked 
another miller, “but I think I can go you 
one better. We found a few days ago 
that we would soon need three cars of 
steam coal, so I notified a few of our 
coal friends as to our wants. We got it 
into our heads that we should buy at 
about one dollar and a half per ton, 
which is exactly the freight rate from 
most of the mines to our mill. In time 
we did buy at that price. One of the 
coal men felt so badly at not receiving 
the order that he took it upon himself to 
consign three cars to the mill, to be used 
when needed. He notified us to this ef- 
fect, and we advised him that we did 
not care for the coal then or later. In 
the course of a week or so we received a 
receipted bill for the three cars from the 
coal man, and with it a letter that read 
something like this: “The three cars of 
coal we shipped you have remained on 
track so long that the demurrage on 
them amounts to more than the coal is 
worth, so we are ‘inclosing a receipted 
bill, and you can have the coal with our 
compliments,’ ” 





FLOUR REVIEW 

The improvement in the demand for 
flour is exceedingly slow, especially with 
a wheat market such as prevailed this 
week. The almost daily 
values of wheat set back quotations on 
flour to the lowest level in a long time. 

Certain millers in the Southwest today 
show a very firm feeling to obtain or- 
ders if possible, and while an average 
quotation for 95 per cent flour is around 


ecline in the“ 


$6.50@6.75, there are a few mills in Kan- 
sas, whose quality of flour is unquestion- 
able, that would accept $6.25, jute, Chica- 
go. Spring wheat millers are asking for 
straight grades $6.80@7.25, jute. 

The flour trade of Chicago is wonder- 
ing if the continued price of bread, that 
has ruled for so long, is not having a 
setback in the universal consumption of 
flour. The bakers here, both large and 
small, are obtaining today the same 
prices for their products as they were 
when flour was $10@12 bbl. They claim 
that they are unable to reduce their cost * 
of bread and rolls, due to the high cost 
of labor, and that some of them are 
using high priced flour. Some of the 
flour men, who cater to the bakery trade, 
in commenting on the subject this week, 
said they knew of but very few bakers 
who have not purchased, though perhaps 
in not large lots, flour in the past few 
weeks, and they question very much if 
there are any using flour at a higher 
price than $8 bbl. 

It was the same old story again the 
last half of the week, and that is, buy- 
ers were withholding their bookings, feel- 
ing that the wheat market might decline 
still more. There is a sort of a senti- 
ment in the trade that if the present low 
level would remain,—and there are buy- 
ers who would like to see it do so,— 
there would be better flour sales. How- 
ever, there is a general depressed condi- 
tion, with the exception of possibly two 
concerns, that are doing an export busi- 
ness, and doing so in a very quiet way. 
The volume of their sales is said to be 
more than trade merhbers might imagine. 

The quotations named by the local 
mills for millfeed, compared with those 
of feed that is salable on track here, ar- 
riving from the Northwest and spring 
wheat territory, differentiate materially. 
Quotations on bran this morning by local 
mills were $21. It is known that dis- 
tressed bran sold here yesterday at 
$17.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

There is no indication of an improved 
production of flour here, as the mills are 
in about the same position as are their 
competitors in other sections, excepting 
possibly a little better business, at times, 
of mixed car lots. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of . 

output activity 
This Week ...ccccccsccever 17,500 58 
Least Week .cccccscccccesas 18,500 62 
VOOP OHO ceccccccccccevess esese ee 
TWO years AGO ...eeeeeeeee 22,750 86 


THE GRAIN MARKET 


There has been an old-fashioned bear 
market on in grains. Few speculators or 
traders of the present day have ever ex- 
perienced such a market. As prices de- 
cline, shorts have taken profits, absorb- 
ing the offerings of liquidators, which has 
left the market technically weaker and 
unable to resist the continued selling, so 
that prices have kept on the downgrade 
from lack of support. These, with ex- 
port buying of futures, as well as cash 


_ wheat, have prevented export buying 


from being a sustaining factor. Big lines 
have been liquidated, particularly in 
wheat and corn, the impression at the 
end of the week being that liquidation 
was well over. 

Trade sentiment has been excessively 


bearish, and May and July wheat, which 


recently sold at a spread of 251,,c, nar- 
rowed to 1414c. The impression is that 
May wheat will sell nearer to July, 
around $1.05. Some of the largest shorts 
bought July wheat and turned to the 
long side on the belief that, as that price 
represented only 80@85c to the farmer in 
the Southwest, prices were low enough. 
Country holders of May corn who were 
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induced to sell their cash corn and re- 
place with May have lost 10@15c bu or 
— the oo oe = ont 

ay. were Idings of May 
corn unloaded arvenl Oi 561,c that cost 90c 
early in the season. 

Contract stocks of wheat, which were 
282,000 bus at the beginning of the week, 
were reduced to less than 80,000 bus. 


LIMITATION OF PRIVATE WIRES 


Board of Trade directors recommend 
that operations of private wires should 
not be extended to towns of less than 
25,000 inhabitants. It is contended by 
those who operate wires that there are 
many towns where there is enough busi- 
ness for one house, but not enough for 
two or three, and the result is that all 
lose money in some of the smaller towns. 
On the other hand, it is’ contended that 
many towns of 3,000 to 15,000 ple in 
the agricultural regions furnish more 
speculative and cash grain business than 
do larger ones, as they are greatly in- 
terested in grains. 


GRAIN MEN DOUBT MARKET PLAN 


Grain men who have studied the form 
of contract proposed by the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., the farmers’ 
marketing corporation formed here April 
7-8, regard it as a good thing for the 
officials of the corporation, who will draw 
big salaries, much more than they can 
earn in a year on farms. As to the farm- 
er, they are unable to see wherein he will 
be benefited. The pooling plan without 
a compulsory clause, they say, may work 
out all right in years of short crops in 
this country and Europe, but where it is 
necessary to compete with other export- 
ing countries it may not. 

Should operations be confined to the 
management of country elevators, it 
should, they say, work out better than 
were they to invade terminal markets, 
where they will come in contact with the 
big interests which are expert in market- 
ing and handling grain in all markets of 
the world. 

The main thing that the farmers have 
to contend with, they say, is the financ- 
ing. There is no responsibility attached 
to the directors of the corporation. They 
have no financial liaBility, and are not ac- 
countable for their actions. Lack of in- 
dividual financial interest is not an in- 
ducement for the members to put forth 
their best energies, and doubt is ex- 
pressed as to the success of such an un- 
dertaking under the conditions proposed. 
Those conversant with the management 
of co-operative elevators in the last eight 
months say a majority of them have lost 
money unless they have hedged their 
grain. 

A western grain man cited an instance 
where a check-up on 40 co-operative ele- 
vators found a majority of them losing 
money and practically insolvent. Man- 
agers are changed every little while, and 
a majority of them are not practical 
grain men. The head of a large elevator 
system operating in the West, discuss- 
ing the plan, said that he was operating 
his elevators at 50 per cent less than the 
co-operative, and expressed a belief that 
the overhead expense incident to carry- 
ing out all the proposed plans of the 
managers would cost the farmers more 
and exceed those of the present system 
of marketing. In making this criticism 
the grain man said that co-operative ele- 
vators are necessary, and are a 
thing when properly managed. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Liquidation in all the grain markets 
has been on, with a continued decline 
for nine straight days, followed by a 
small rally. Lowest prices of the season 
were made for wheat, while corn and 
oats dropped to the lowest at this time 
since 1913, and cash prices in Iowa and 
Nebraska are the lowest since 1911. Buy- 
ers in western Iowa and eastern Ne- 
braska are paying only 28@32c for corn, 
and around 20c for oats. A message 
from Springfield, Ill, says that bankers 


‘are loaning only 50c bu on wheat, 25c on 


corn and l5c on oats. Corn in central 
Illinois is selling at around 40c at load- 
a 
hese prices are far below cost of pro- 
duction, and the farmer, like many other 
roducers and manufacturers, is forced 
o sell regardless of cost. It is not a 
question of price in the majority of mar- 
kets, but of buyers. It is seldom that a 


similar condition has existed, buyers be- 
ing decidedly indifferent about loading 
up in a speculative way, as they have 
been forced to take losses for months 
past, and are very timid. 

A great deal of talk is heard about 
July wheat selling at $1 or less. Those 
who do not believe it likely, say that at 
-_ a level wheat should be a mage 

rop prospects are as good as they are 
likely to be, and any change will be.for 
the worse. There is drouth in France, 
Austria, Roumania and Bulgaria. Rus- 
sia is not expected to be an exporter this 
year, and prospects in India are unfa- 
vorable. The accidents from now on 
should favor holders. 

The grain trade is discussing the advis- 
ability of reducing commission rates on 
corn from $12.50 to $10 per 5,000 bus, 
and oats from $12.50 to $7.50, with wheat 
to remain as at present, $12.50. The low 
price for corn and oats makes the com- 
mission rate too high in proportion. 

Crop reports have been generally fa- 
vorable from southern Illinois, There has 
been some damage to winter wheat in 
Illinois from freezing, but it is not ex- 
tensive. Oats have been hurt a little, but 
the season is early, and reseeding can be 
easily accomplished. , 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships are said 
to have sold at $7,000, net, to the buyer, 
a decline of $500 of late. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, is in 
Philadelphia, and before returning home, 
a week or 10 days hence, will make a 
business trip to Florida. 

A. E. Watson, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills 
Co., was here early in the week on his 
way home after having been in the East. 

Jonathan C. Mitchell, one of the old- 
time members of the Board of Trade, 
died last week. He had been handling 
grain, and especially millfeed, for a 
number of years. 

G. Fleischmann, of the American Flour 
Corporation, New York City, is making 
a business trip in the Northwest, and as 
far southwest as Colorado. He was in 
Chicago last Wednesday. 

Charles E. Linder, for 11 years in the 
Chicago office of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., up until war time, 
has taken a position with Stanek & Ir- 
vine, millers’ agents and feed brokers. 

The War department will open bids, at 
its headquarters, 1819 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, Chicago, on April 27, for 299,978 
Ibs flour for Norfolk, Va., and 100,058 
Ibs for Chicago. The bids call for flour 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Lake navigation has opened. One boat 
cleared with 300,000 bus corn, and an- 
other with 200,00Q bus corn and 100,000 
bus wheat for Buffalo. Rates to Buf- 
falo are 2c bu on corn. 

The Corn Products Co. has reopened 
its Argo, Ill., plant after being closed 
for two weeks. It is grinding 55,000 bus 
corn per day, while the capacity is 75,000 
bus. Its purchases of corn the past week 
were 15 cars a day. 


Jacques Luchsinger, of the firm of 
Jochems & Luchsinger, millers’ agents, 
Amsterdam, Holland, was in Chicago late 
this week, on his way to the Northwest 
and Southwest. Mr. Luchsinger was in 
America the middle of last August. 


Exporters were after corn at Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Duluth. Outside markets 
sold No. 3 at 2c under Chicago May, 
c.i.f., Buffalo, and Chicago cash handlers 
made sales of Ic under. Montreal was a 
good buyer of kiln dried corn for export. 


I. Pieser, who was for a number of 
years in the flour business in Chicago, 
and retired a few months ago to spend 
the winter months in California, will 1 - 
turn to Chicago for the summer, but not 
to re-engage in the wholesale fiour busi- 
ness. 

M. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Co., flour mer- 
chants, has returned from a business trip 
to New York City. He said while there 
he found a very active demand for spot 
clears, both first and second grades, but 
of the higher grades of flour the book- 
ings are very light. 

Millers in southern Illinois have been 
buying. more wheat than they could use 
of late, and have hedged it in Chicago 
and St. Louis. The flour trade is unsat- 
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isfactory, and millers in some instances 
are reselling wheat bought some time ago 
from terminal markets. 


A miller travelling homeward last 
week, when speaking of stocks of flour 
in the various markets, said that in Phila- 
delphia he thought the stocks were com- 
paratively heavier than in other markets. 
On the first of the month there were 
369,000 bbls flour in public warehouses in 
that city. 

Shipments of 65 carloads of flour from 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and Buffalo 
were made the past week by the Cen- 
tral Relief Committee, under Archbishop 
Mundelein, to Germany and Austria. 
The majority of this shipment went over 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Lehigh 
Valley roads. | 

W. Scott Cowan, former chief grain 
pa emer at Chicago, who returned from 
California this al says the wheat crop 
in Kansas looks Mr. Cowan was 
a farmer in central Illinois for many 
years prior to becoming grain inspector. 
He says prices for grains are below cost 
of production. 

Latest cables from Buenos Aires give 
the official estimates of the Argentine 
corn crop as 234,000,000 bus, compared 
with 262,000,000 last year and with the 
record of 293,000,000 bus in 1912. Ex- 
portable surplus is placed at 154,000,000 
bus, against last year’s surplus of 182,- 
000,000. The surplus of last year has 
been exhausted. 

The Disco Milling Co., Morris, IIL, is 
a recently incorporated company, at the 
head of which is Raymond Hepworth, 
president, and D. F. Campbell, secretary 
and treasurer. This organization has re- 
cently purchased a former brewery at 
Morris, and is remodeling it into a mill 
that will be operated under what is 
known as the Smith system. Frank 
Smith, son of the late George T. Smith, 
known for his purifier and other milling 
equipment, is associated with the organi- 
zation, helping to promote the business, 
and, it is understood, will introduce his 
equipment in the mill. It is also said 
the company is not to market the ma- 
chinery, but will own and operate its own 
mills. A few weeks ago it. advertised its 
bonds for sale, and announced that it 
had an authorized issue of $800,000, 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, Wis., April 16.—Despite 
the fact that the flour trade all week was 
as dull and featureless as ever, some 
elements are of the opinion that at least 
slight improvement is about due. The 
strength of wheat and other grains at 
the close of this week accounts to some 
extent for this feeling. 

With the average family still buying a 
5-lb or 10-lb sack, instead of the custom- 
ary 49-lb bag of former days, the call 
for fancy patent remained almost neg- 
ligible. Buyers showed little interest, 
and the decline in prices merely served 
to accentuate the waiting attitude. Pur- 
chases by the bakery trade were few and 
far between, as immediate and urgent 
needs required. Jobbers said they have 
not experienced such a restricted call as 
during the last week or 10 days. Prices 
declined 45@75c bbl. Choice city brands 
of hard spring wheat patents were quot- 
ed at $8.35@8.80, and straight at $7.45@ 
7.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for clear flours has shown no 
enlargement, although these grades are 
in relatively better request than the 
choicer qualities. Inquiry was active, 
however, and exporting sources displayed 
considerable interest in the lower grades, 
which are scarce. Very little second 
clear is offered by local mills; in fact, 
most of them are sold considerably for- 
ward on this grade. Choice clear was re- 
duced 20@25c bbl, and lower grades 25c. 
Fancy clear was quoted at $5.80@6.50, 
and second clear at $4.15@4.25, in 98-Ib 
cottons. 

A reduction of $1 bbl in Kansas pat- 
ent did not have any beneficial effect on 
business, and sales were few and far be- 
tween, the only buying being against 
what appears to be emergency needs. 
Bakeries took very small quantities, al- 
though the price was unusually attractive 
because of the comparatively sharp de- 
cline. Grocery demand likewise was 
light. Fancy Kansas patent was quoted 
at $7.25@7.50, and standard at $7@7.25, 
in 98-lb cottons. 
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The market on Canadian flour has be- 
come largely a nominal one. Dominion 
mills are not offering any quantity, while 
local wholesalers have but little on hand, 
and their supplies would have to be sold 
at a great sacrifice in order to meet the 
views of buyers. Canadian patent is no 
longer a factor in this market, and sell- 
ers are unwilling to make any quotations 
because of the unsettled condition. 

While the call for rye flour might be 
called comparatively better than for 
wheat flour, it lacks any semblance of 
the volume which the trade is accustomed 
to. Some low grade was purchased for 
export, but the higher qualities moved 
slowly. There was a little better inquiry, 
but sales were slow in developing to the 
point. of bookings. Prices were reduced 
40@60c bbl in sympathy with the decline 
in cash and option prices. Pure white 
was quoted at $7.95@8, straight at $6.95 
@7.25, and dark at $5.15@6.65, in 98-lb 
cottons. : 

Slight improvement in the corn goods 
market was reported as the result of 
wider inquiry. The firmer tone of the 
cash market apparently has aroused some 
buyers to action. Interest, however, has 
not got very far past the inquiry stage. 
Prices were steady to firm, and un- 
changed. Corn flour was quoted at $1.65 
@1.70, corn meal at $1.60@1.65, and corn 
grits at $1.60, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Capacity Output Per ct 


This week ......... 24,000 2,011 9 

EGE WOO cccsccces 24,000 3,537 15 

LOSt YOOF .ccccccece 24,000 3,100 13 

Two years ago ..... 18,000 11,900 66 
MILLFEED 


The declining movement in millfeed 
prices was checked near the close of the 
week, sellers feeling that, in view of the 
very light offers, the slump had gone be- 
yond reasonable limits. A severe blizzard 
which covered most of Wisconsin and the 
territory south and southwest with a 
deep blanket of snow on Friday night 
and Saturday is confidently believed to 
promise a betterment in demand, espe- 
cially from country dealers, who have 
been buying practically nothing for a 
long time, while their holdings are be- 
lieved to be at a minimum. A firmer ten- 
dency has developed in bran and mid- 
dlings in the last day or two, although 
last week’s declining movement continued 
during the early part of this week. In- 
side prices moved up 50c ton, but re- 
main below last week’s level. Hominy 
feed shows a net decline of $3 ton, and 
oil meal was reduced $8. Brewers’ dried 
grains are off $2, and gluten feed was 
marked off 50c ton more. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE COMMITTEES 


President H. H. Peterson, of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, has made 
public the following appointments of 
committees for the new year: 


Membership, A. L. Jacobs, W. C. Hol- 
stein, George D. Weschler, F. J. Phelan, J. 
V. Lauer. Finance, Hugo Stolley, C. Kurth, 
A. R. Templeton. Furniture and rooms, C. 
W. Krause, E. LaBudde, W. E. Schroeder. 
Market reports, L. L. Runkel, W. A. Hot- 
tensen, G. W. Krause. Rules and regula- 
tions, L. L. Runkel, Albert R. Taylor, A, R. 
Templeton. Supplies, H. A. Plumb, A. L. 
Flanagan, L. J. Keefe. Transportation, Al- 
bert R. Taylor, Hugo Stolley, W. A. Hotten- 
sen. 

Supervisors of grain inspection and weigh- 
ing, A. K. Taylor, EB . Dadmun, J. M. 
Hackler, E. H. Hiemke, J. H. Manning. 
Supervisors of flour inspection, J. H. Crit- 
tenden, E. R. Godfrey, J. H. Manning, Phil- 
lip Orth, F, Leu. Supervisors of inspection 
of -provisions, Michael F, Cudahy, W. C. 
Nicholson, H, Eiring, Milton W. Baer, 
W. J. Fiebrantz. Arbitration of dried peas 
and beans, J. V. Lauer, C. F. Coughlin, M. 
H. Kleser, Linus J. Beck, W. F. Lodde. 
Arbitration of grass and clover, J. J. Cran- 
dall, F. W. Kellogg, H. B, Courteen, Hugo 
Teweles, J, V. Lauer. 

Cash grain closing, Linus J. Beck, BE. Lies- 
enberg, E. H. Hiemke; alternates, Spaulding 
Rugee, A. L. Johnstone, M. H. Kleser. Grain 
“to arrive,” L, L. Runkel, W. A, Hottensen, 
Albert R. Taylor. Publicity, Hugo Stolley, 
G. K. Kruse, A. R. Templeton, Frank B. 
Bell, H, A, Plumb. Weather reports, F. J. 
Phelan, C. H,. Baumann, A. L. - Flanagan. 
Commerce and manufactures, William O. 
Goodrich, Michael F. Cudahy, B. J. Lindsay, 
George J. Zimmerman, Calvin F. Lewis, W. 
Becker, Charles H. Baerwald, F. W. Kellogg, 
Loyal Durand, A. C. Elser, L. J. Petit, 8S. 
G. Courteen, John F. Kern, Gustav Pabst, 
F. W. Goldie. 


TAKE OVER UPDIKE LEASE 


The Donahue-Stratton Co., 410-414 
Mitchell Building, Milwaukee, has taken 
over the lease on the Chicago & North 
Western elevator at the foot of Kinnic- 
kinnic Avenue, which has been operated 
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by the Updike Grain Co. since its com- 
pletion. It is one of the largest: ware- 
houses in the Milwaukee terminal, and 
has a capacity of nearly 1,500,000 bus. 
The Updike interests intend to remain 
factors in this market, and will continue 
their consignment department. The 
Donahue-Stratton Co. operated the old 
Milwaukee road elevator A at Lake and 
Greenbush streets, which was burned Jan. 
25. Since that time the company has se- 
cured the lease on the Rialto elevator, a 
1,600,000-bu house at the foot of Broad- 
way, owned by the Chicago & North 
Western. It also has taken over a large 
house at St. Joseph, Mo. 
BUILDING PROJECT POSTPONED 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has advanced for at least 10 years the 
proposed erection of a new exchange and 
office building, which was intermitted by 
reason of the declaration of war in 1917. 
Instead, the chamber has been able to 
make a satisfactory lease of the present 
Chamber of Commerce Building at 
Broadway and Michigan for a 10-year 
term, and taken an option to purchase 
the property within two years. The 
transaction involves a thorough remodel- 
ing and modernization of the building as 
soon as possession is taken by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce as owner. The annual 
rental under the new lease will be $11,505, 
instead of $6,200 under the former lease. 
The option to purchase the building 
places the price at $250,000. 

NOTES 

A charter has been granted to the 
Fennimore (Wis.) Warehouse Co., which 
is organized with $25,000 capital stock 
to deal in grain, hay, produce, etc. The 
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incorporators are A. Eisele, P. Gunder- 
son, W. J. O’Brien and M. K. Magee. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Seymour (Wis.) Shipping 
Association of the American Society of 
Equity, a co-operative grain and produce 
concern, with a nominal capital of $1,000, 
formed by J. Colling, E. D. Rohm, P. J. 
Wendt, J. Kuse, F. Blohm, H. Sievert 
and others. 


At the first meeting of the board of 
directors of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce under the new administra- 
tion which went into office on April 11, 
the reappointment of M. H. Ladd as 
chief weigher and A. A. Breed as chief 
inspector was formally announced by 
President H. H. Peterson. 


The steamer William A. Reiss took 
190,000 bus corn to Goderich, Ont., being 
the ‘first grain boat to depart from the 
Milwaukee terminal for the lower Great 
Lakes in the new navigation season. The 
Henry Steinbrenner loaded 240,000 bus 
corn and rye for Buffalo early this week. 
The Alex B. Uhrig took 200,000 bus corn 
at the Updike elevator at the week end, 
this shipment also being destined for 
Buffalo. 

The Wisconsin department of agricul- 
ture, in its April 1 forecast, estimates a 
production of 7,311,000 bus rye in 1921, 
against 7,728,000 in 1920, and a five-year 
average of 7,564,000. The condition is 
given as 88 per cent, against 97 a year 
ago, and a 10-year average of 92. Win- 
ter wheat production on the 1921 crop is 
estimated at 1,727,000 bus, against 2,002,- 
000 in, 1920, and a five-year average of 


1,754,000. 
L, E, Meyer. 








FEDERAL REPORT ON FEEDS 





Trade Commission Declares Commerce in Animal Feeds Greatly Increased 
—No Graft Found in Price Fixing—No Fraud Dis- 
covered as to Branding 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., April 16.—The 
Federal Trade Commission on Tuesday 
sent to the Senate its report on commer- 
cial feeds in response to a resolution pro- 
posed by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 
directing the commission to gather sta- 
tistics as to the supply and fluctuation in 
prices of the commodities used for ani- 
mal feeds, and the extent to which these 
commodities are converted into concen- 
trated food by manufacturers. The com- 
mission was also directed to report what 
combinations or understandings, if any, 
exist between feed manufacturers, whole- 
sale and retail dealers, and what fraud, 
if any, is practiced in the way of mis- 
bran ing or using inferior substitutes 
in mixed feeds. 

The letter of submittal follows: 

“Commerce in animal feeds has grown 
enormously in recent years. This has 
been due in part to the greater knowl- 
edge of feed values and of the varied 
requirements of live stock. Many of the 
feedingstuffs now widely used are by- 
products which were formerly wasted. 

“Farmers and feeders may purchase 
their feed requirements in the form of 
ready mixed feed, or they may buy the 
separate commodities and do their own 
mixing. The federal and state depart- 
ments of agriculture, the agricultural 
colleges, their staffs and other authori- 
ties render valuable assistance to farm- 
ers by advice on feeding problems, espe- 
cially with reference to feed values and 
mixing their own rations. 

“An investigation of the animal feeds 
industry, to be complete, involves a study 
of practically every industry which uses 
in its manufacturing processes vegetable 
material and some which use animal ma- 
terial. The byproducts of all these in- 
dustries supply a large number of differ- 
ent kinds of feedingstuffs. In addition 
to these feeds there are numerous others 
which are not the result of manufactur- 
ing processes. It follows, therefore, that 
to make a thoroughly comprehensive in- 
vestigation of animal feeds would involve 
a study of the manufacturing “process 
and of results in a large number of in- 
dustries which produce as byproducts 
materials suitable for feeds. Some in- 
lication of the ramifications of the feed- 
ingstuffs industry may be appreciated 


from the following general classification 
of feedingstuffs: 

“The hays and straws; the whole ce- 
real grains; cereal mill byproducts; 
starch and glucose byproducts; brewery 
and distillery byproducts and yeast and 
vinegar byproducts; oil mill. byproducts; 
sugar byproducts; animal and fish by- 
products; miscellaneous feeds; commer- 
cial mixed feeds or proprietary feeds; 
condimental, stock remedies or tonics. 

“The American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association has listed over 3,000 manu- 
facturers of commercial mixed feeds, 
and the president of this association has 
stated that this is very likely less than 
half of the total number. As a result 
of the foregoing facts, it will be appre- 
ciated that anything like a complete sur- 
vey of the feedingstuffs industry would 
involve an enormous expenditure of time 
and money. Under these circumstances 
the inquiry was confined to a study of 
representative feeds which enter into 
commerce, and covers the period from 
1913 to 1920, inclusive. 

“There is a great lack of authoritative 
data in regard to many phases of the in- 
dustry, and there are numerous questions 
confronting this business which are high- 
ly controversial. This is particularly the 
case with reference to the feed value of 
certain products, commonly known as 
roughages or low feeds. 

“It is contended by some agricultural 
authorities and a few feed manufactur- 
ers that the use of certain of these low 
grade feedingstuffs should be restricted, 
since, it is alleged, these feedingstuffs 
are roughages, of which farmers pro- 
duce, or should produce, an abundance. 
It is also frequently alleged that mixed 
feeds containing one or more of such low 
grade ingredients are sold at prices out 
of line with their feed value. A num- 
ber of plans have been suggested to 
check the use of these commodities, the 
most common one being the proposal to 
require the statement on tags and labels 
of the percentage of each ingredient 
used. However, important objections 
have been offered against the adoption 
of such a requirement. 

“The study of the prices of feeds is 
attended with considerable difficulty. In 
particular the comparison of the prices 


of the straight feeds from which they 
are made is difficult, This will readily 


appear when the great number of in- © 


gredients which enter into many brands 
of mixed feeds are considered, and also 
the very frequent changes in formulas 
of many, if not most, of these feeds. 
Hence no such precision is to be looked 
for in conclusions derived from a study 
of prices of the feeds as is possible in 
the study of prices of fairly homogene- 
ous commodities. 

“Prices of all kinds of feeds, both the 
so-called straight feeds, and the ready 
mixed feeds, in common with the prices 
of practically all other commodities, in- 
creased greatly during the war period 
and for more than a year and a half fol- 


lowing the armistice. Most feeds reached © 


their highest prices in May or June, 1920. 
There were, naturally, considerable dif- 
ferences in movement of prices of dif- 
ferent feeds, due to their great variet 
and the different sources from whic 
they are derived, there being at times a 
plentiful supply of some feeds, accom- 
panied by scarcity of others. Demand, 
too, naturally fluctuates, but the price of 
every feed depends in some measure, 
greater or less, on the prices of other 
feeds, on account of the relative ease 
with which one feed can be substituted 
for another within fairly wide limits. 

“One of the most important influences 
affecting prices during the war and much 
of the time since the armistice has been 
the shortage of freight cars, which has 
not only delayed shipments of finished 
products but often has held up receipts 
of raw materials. At times this shortage 
has been acute and has caused decreased 
production. This condition, of course, 
has not been peculiar to the feeds busi- 
ness. 

“The wholesale prices of 10 important 
straight feeds and 12 commercial mixed 
feeds, which as a whole may be consid- 
ered representative, respectively, of these 
two classes, were compared with the com- 
posite wholesale prices of a group of 32 
farm products and of ‘all commodities,’ 
as registered by index numbers compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor. These index num- 
bers give the prices of these groups of 
commodities by months and years, rela- 
tive to the average price of the year 
1913 taken as a base. Composite index 
numbers were also computed for the 
group of 10 representative straight feeds 
and the group of 12 commercial mixed 
feeds. 

“A comparison of these index numbers 
shows that the prices of ‘all commodities’ 
in 1919 was represented by 212, com- 
pared with the base price of 100, or the 
average price of the year 1913. The 
other index numbers for the year 1919 
were as follows: farm products, 234; 
straight feeds, 236; ready mixed feeds, 
220. There was a very close correspond- 
ence in the relative increase in prices of 
mixed feeds and farm products, and also 
a rather close correspondence for straight 
feeds. The relative advance in prices 
from 1913 to 1919 in the two classes of 
feeds, and also in farm products, was 
considerably higher than in ‘all com- 
modities.’ 

“The price of feeds, as well as of ‘all 
commodities, continued to advance dur- 
ing the first half of 1920, but the second 
half of the.year was marked by a very 
great decline in the prices of all feeds, 
both straight and ready mixed, the de- 
cline between June and December being 
as much as 57 per cent for some of the 
straight feeds. Different brands of 
mixed feeds declined in price from 20 
per cent to more than 50 per cent. 

“So far as general conclusions can be 
drawn from the study of the statistics 
of feed prices, the figures do not indi- 
cate a disproportionate rise in these 
prices, compared with farm products in 
general. 

“A study of the costs and profits of a 
representative group of nine mixed feed 
manufacturers during 1915-19 shows 
that, during the period, costs and ma- 
terials about doubled, while with few ex- 
ceptions all other items of manufactur- 


ing costs and expenses increased in about . 


the same proportion. Since the aver- 
age cost of raw materials for the period 
1915-19, inclusive, was about 83 per cent 
of the commercial cost of sales and about 
80 per cent of the selling price, this 
would indicate that by far the largest 
factor causing the high prices of ready 
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mixed feeds in 1919 was the great in- 
crease in the cost of raw materials. 

“The net operating profit of these 
mixed feed manufacturers was sufficient 
to net a fairly high rate of return on 
the investment in each year, while in 
1917 and 1919 the rate of return was con- 
siderably larger, due probably, in part, 
to the fact that in these two years the 
net operating profit included some profit 
realized from an increase in value of raw 
materials during their period of conver- 
sion into mixed feeds. The average rate 
of return -for the period 1915-19 was 
18.77 per cent. The percentages repre- 
sent the profits on the total investment 
employed in the business, which includes 
borrowed capital. The rates of return 
would be greater on the capital stock and 
surplus, which is the net investment of 
the companies. 

“On the whole, competition in this in- 
dustry is very’ active. It is true that 
there were indications that prices had 
been discussed by members of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association at 
or immediately following certain meet- 
ings of the executive committee. In 1919, 
also, an attempt was made by certain 
members of this association to organize a 
bureau which seems to have had price 
fixing as an object, but this organization 
was never completed. Although a care- 
ful examination was made of the corre- 
spondence filed of various associations 
in the feedingstuffs industry and of a 
number of important feed manufactur- 
ers, no indications of successful attempts 
at price fixing above referred to were 
found. On the whole, as already indi- 
cated, the evidence obtained in the in- 
quiry indicates a very sharp competition 
in the manufacture and sale of feeding- 
stuffs. 

“The distribution of three important 
feed commodities, gluten feed, can black- 
strap molasses, and dried beet pulp, is 
in each case in the hands of a few con- 
cerns. This does not appear, however, 
to exclude competition in these commodi- 
ties, nor does there appear to be any col- 
lusion or combination between the manu- 
facturers in any one of the three groups. 

“A number of manufacturers grant 
averages, i. e., a commission to old deal- 
ers on feeds sold to new dealers in the 
former’s territory. It is possible that 
this may be a price discrimination, and 
the commission has taken steps to deter- 
mine whether it is in violation of section 
2 of the Clayton act or section 5 of the 
federal trade commission act. 

“The use of alternate or different 
brand names for the same feed may be 
unfair unless the use of such alternate 
brands is fully understood by the dealer 
and the consumer. In any case it leads 
to an undue multiplication of brands, 
and it is questionable whether it is de- 
sirable from an economic standpoint. 

“While the Eastern Federation of Re- 
tail Feed Merchants is opposed to di- 
rect selling to consumers by manufactur- 
ers, such opposition, according to a care- 
ful examination of the association’s rec- 
ords, is in the nature of the ‘educational ' 
agreement,’ and not by boycott or threats 
of boycott. 

“Animal feeds are subject to regula- 
tions by practically all states and by the 
federal government. This regulation 
was found to be necessary, because 
fraudulent practices such as adultera- 
tion and misbranding were at one time 
quite common. The enactment and en- 
forcement of feed laws by the various 
states, however, has undoubtedly resulted 
in great improvement so far as these 
practices are concerned. 

“In most states feeds must be so labeled 
as to show the guaranteed chemical an- 
alysis and the names of each ingredient, 
the use of harmful or deleterious ma- 
terial being generally prohibited. 

“The results of feed law enforcement, 
as reported by the different states, indi- 
cate that the great bulk of the feeds 
which enter into commerce have been 
found to be substantially equivalent to 
the guaranty under which they have been 
sold. A comparison made from pub- 
lished sources by the commission of the 
extent to which the straight and ready 
mixed feeds varied from their guaran- 
teed chemical analysis showed no con- 
sistent differences in the average per- 
centage of deficiencies and overages as 
between the two classes.” 

Joun J, MaRRinan. 
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The flour trade today is very quiet, the 
result largely of the welter into which 
the minds of flour traders have been 
thrown by the knowledge that the day 
after tomorrow millers will be free and 
uncontrolled. There is still a certain 
amount of nervousness among a section 
of flour importers and jobbers lest mill- 
ers should cut the present price of flour 


(we can no longer call it G.R.), which’ 


happens to be still 68s. That will preju- 
dice, if the cuts are severe, the sale of 
Minneapolis straights and Manitoba ex- 
ports which have been making very good 
prices for some time. It is the opinion 
of many flour importers that these fears 
are to a large extent groundless. It 
would take millers all their time to cut 
the price of flour to, say, 64s and to 
see any profit out of it at existing prices 
of over-sea wheat. 

It is said that millers propose, under 
mutual agreement, not to make any but 
a straight run flour for one month after 
decontrol. This resolution the trade 
came to spontaneously, and is not due 
to any official pressure. After the month 
is up each miller will be free to make 
what grade he pleases. Country flour 
will no doubt fall sharply to its real 
level, which would be about 63s, ex-mill, 
as against 68s for flour largely made 
from over-sea wheat. There are plenty 
of sellers of country flour today at 62s, 
and even 60s. — 


ACTIVE WHEAT BUYING 


As soon as it became plain that the 
milling and wheat trades were about to 
be freed from their shackles, numerous 
orders were sent out from here to your 
side for No. 1 northern Manitoba, that 
came on the average to about 87s, c.i.f. 
Millers here have been pining for Mani- 
toba wheat of high grade, which has been 
denied them through limitations laid by 
the treasury on the commission’s pur- 
chases. A good deal of No. 1 or No. 2 
Manitoba will be used in grists here for 
some time, as local millers are anxious to 
improve the flour they have been selling 
under control; but such wheats do not 
make for cheap flour. 


GOVERN MENT PURCHASING ENDED 


The commission wiii continue to sell 
wheat to millers for five months more, 
diminishing the quantity sold from month 
to month, but will exercise no kind of 
control. The commission is not now im- 
porting any flour, and has no intention 
of buying another sack. Here in Lon- 
don there is hardly any government flour 
now obtainable, » ew | at points outside 
the metropolis there are small stores still 
untapped because of the high rail 
charges. Yet the commission still owns 
over 300,000 sacks of flour. In all prob- 
ability the bulk of this will be disposed 
of in channels outside this kingdom. 


FLOUR BUYING SLOW 


As for the free flour, largely consist- 
ing of American and Canadian spring 
wheat straights, it is hanging fire at 
present for the reasons already given. 


Cable offers have rather hardened within 
the past few days, and on spot there is 
sufficient scarcity to have caused an ad- 
vance estimated today at between Is 6d 
and 2s. A Minneapolis patent could be 
flelivered to a baker at about 77s@77s 





6d, and a good straight at 77s. A fancy 
clear would come at about 68s, while a 
Manitoba straight would make 76s under 
the same conditions, and a choice clear 
71s. Kansas straights could probably be 
bought at 75s. These figures show very 
handsome premiums on the purchase 
prices, but the high figures are largely 
the effect of scarcity, and may soft 
considerably in less than a week. 

What importers and jobbers have to 
dread far more than any possible cutting 
tactics on the part of the millers is the 
undoubted tendency in the baking trade 
to sell bread at 1s, or even 11d, per 4-lb 
loaf. If they undersell each other on 
this scale they will not be able to pay 
the prices they have been giving for 
high class American and Conelien spring 
wheat flours. 


OATMEAL 


There is no change in the oatmeal mar- 
ket. Ordinary Midlothian on spot makes 
67s 6d, and the fancy mark 72s 6d. Ab- 
erdeen at the best realizes 52s 6d per 
sack of 280 lbs, while there is a good 
deal on offer at 51s 3d, a figure to which 
American oatmeal has descended in com- 
petition. _ Midlothian rolled oats on spot 
make 67s 6d, while the best quality real- 
izes 72s 6d. Aberdeen and American 
compete with one another at 62s 6d, while 
there is some Irish on sale at 65s. 


MILLFEED 


The heavy recent reductions in mill- 
feed have at last helped to clear millers’ 
warehouses, and prices are now firm at 
the lower level. 


FLOUR SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


An American miller, who recently 
made ‘a business trip to South Africa, 
in writing this office from Cape Town 
gave the following interesting particu- 
lars in regard to flour conditions in that 
country: “I arrived safely in Cape Town 
after a very pleasant voyage, and found 
this a wonderful country. I might state, 
on the other hand, that it is about the 
worst place in the whole world for sell- 
ing flour. The South African govern- 
ment has 30,000 tons of Canadian flour 
on hand, which is spoiling, and on which 
it will suffer an enormous loss. The mills 
are also in a bad way for, acting on gov- 
ernment advice, they purchased a large 
quantity of wheat and flour at high 
prices. Present flour values here are 
40s per 200 Ibs for first grade home 
milled, and 42s 6d for Australian first 
grade. The two large mills here abso- 
lutely control the trade, as they own 
nearly all the bakeries, buy wheat at 
their own figures and sell flour the same 
way.” 


GRAIN FROM AUSTRALIA IN BULK 


Detailed regulations, in the interests 
of safety, have been issued by the gov- 
ernment of New South Wales prescrib- 
ing the conditions on which grain may in 
future be shipped from there in bulk. 
Hitherto, although grain has long been 
carried in that way from different pro- 
ducing countries, it has been necessary to 
ship all grain from Australia in bags. 

The first of the new regulations re- 
quires that, if the quantity of grain to 
be carried in bulk exceeds one third of 
the. steamer’s capacity, the department 
of navigation is to be notified previous to 
loading, in order that the holds may be 
inspected by a surveyor of the depart- 
ment. Special precautions, such as the 
careful fitting of shifting boards, are to 
be taken to prevent the shifting of the 
grain cargoes. 

In past years a large trade has been 
carried on in the manufacture of jute 
gunny bags in India for the shipment 
of the Australian grain, which it would 





seem is likely to be affected by the pres- 
ent decision to permit shipments in bulk. 


GOVERNMENT STOCKS AND PRICES 


Owing to the decontrol of British 
mills, the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies has published figures showing 
the stocks of wheat owned by the govern- 
ment, the details of which are as follows: 

Stocks of wheat held by the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies on March 
$1 totaled 1,823,535 qrs (a quarter equals 
480 Ibs); the total quantity on passage 
amounts to 1,510,743 qrs; total unship- 
ped, 1,850,442 qrs; total of all wheat in 
sight, 5,184,720 qrs. Details are as fol- 








lows: 

o Quarters—————_,, 
On Un- 

In stock passage shipped 
Manitobas ..... bie) Brrr 108,000 
Red winter ..... _  § TEL eee ee 
Hard winter ... 269,437 159,406 1,189,194 
Mixed winter .. GIRBe .. cose . ceccve 
Soft winter .... T.BTB = acocese «= sa vo od 
Amber durum .. 5 BST ERT Me 
Mixed durum... Bowe ssecse * eetees 
POGIBG occceccce 306,889 $8,390 =. nccce 
Australian ..... 230,214 1,047,404 195.942 
Argentina ...... 97,386 51,414 156,674 
CREIAM cccccces 6,768 18,667 9,300 
Indian ......+.. 16,147 110,403 ...... 
Manchurian .... 29,553 85,059 191,332 
Totale ..cccee 1,823,535 1,510,743 1,850,442 


A revised list of selling prices has 
been issued, and will come into force 
from April 1. The prices at a number 
of ports of the United Kingdom are 
given, but the following are those for 
London: 


No. 1 northern Manitoba ........... 87s 6d 
No. 2 northern Manitoba ..........-. 85s 6d 
No. 3 northern Manitoba ........... 84s 
No. 4 northern Manitoba ........... 81s 6d 
No. 5 northern Manitoba ........... 9s 
No. 1 red winter ...ccccccccccvcceces 78s 6d 
WO. B FOG WIMCEP 22. ccccccsvccscccces 77s 
No. 8 red winter .......c.cccececcoes 74s 6d 
Wa. 1 Bard WIMP .cccccccesccccscns 0s 
No. 3 hard winter ......cccscccscces 78s 6d 
No. 3 hard winter ......ccccccsecess 76s 
No. 1 mixed winter .......cccccceces 79s 6d 
No. 2 mixed white .......ceeeeeeees 8s 
No. 3 mixed winter ........ccecceee’ 75s 6d 
No. 1 white winter ..........2seeee0. 78s 6d 
No. 2 white winter ......ccccccceeees 77s 
Australian £.4.4. ..cccccscscccvcvsses 78s 6d 
Australian A grade ...........+tse0e 73s 6d 
Australian BE @rade ...cccccccccccsece 68s 6d 
Argentine (78 kilos) .......0++eeee+. 78s 
No. 2 amber durum ........e++se0. 77s 6d 
BVO. B waimed GUPUM .ncccccccccccees 7s 
Pacific spring wheat ..........++.008 75s 6d 
Pacific hard winter .........-.-+e006 74s 6d 
Pacific white (all grades) ........... 75s 6d 
Pacific red (all grades) .......-+0.4+ 74s 6d 
Manchurian .....cccccsccccccccccece 78s 6d 
Choice white karachi .........++e0+. 77s 6d 


Canadian and American wheats re- 
jected for grade and/or described as 
“special, oaty, common, tough, or smut- 
ty” a reduction of 2s 6d per qr, and/or 
if described as “garlicky,” a reduction 
of 5s per qr, to be made in each case, the 
reduction to be cumulative in cases 
where the wheats have more than one 
defect. 

All prices are understood to be on c.i.f. 
basis per qr of 480 Ibs, shipment in bulk. 

One shilling per quarter premium to be 
made for wheats shipped in bags. 

The basic price of English wheat will 
be 73s 6d per qr of 504 lbs at a port mill. 

The prices for American and Canadian 
grades to Liverpool are 3d less, with the 
exception of Pacific wheats, which are 
the same price as for London. 


ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


At a recent general meeting of the 
National Association of British and Irish 
Millers, W. Theodore Carr, of Carr’s 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Carlisle, was elected 
president for the forthcoming year. Be- 
sides being a very successful miller, Mr. 
Carr is a member of Parliament and in 
that capacity will doubtless be very help- 
ful to the millers in the difficult year that 
is before them, owing to decontrol, 

The vice president elected to bear of- 
fice with Mr. Carr is Sir Herbert Brown, 
of the firm of Charles Brown & Co, 


Waddon Flour Mills, Croydon and Tow- 
er Bridge Mills, London. Sir Herbert 
Brown received his title for the mag- 
nificent work he did in raising money 
for the hospital for the wounded in 
France, which was organized and en- 
tirely supported by the members of the 
Baltic Shipping & Mercantile Exchange 
during the war. 


THE DECONTROL OF BRITISH MILLS 


The secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers an- 
nounces that the result of the poll re- 
garding the food controller’s offer for 
decontrol of the mills on March 31 was 
as follows: 4,277 votes (representing 421 
members) were recorded, with or without 
qualifications, for decontrol; 73 (repre- 
senting six members), without qualifica- 
tion, against decontrol; 76 (representing 
15 members) were unrecorded. Decon- 
trol accordingly goes into effect from 
April 1. 

AUSTRALIAN FREIGHT RATES 


It was recently reported that a gen- 
eral reduction of 33 per cent on freight 
carried by the Australian commonwealth 
steamers was to be put into effect on di- 
rections issued by the Australian gov- 
ernment, but it appears that this report 
is quite incorrect. The reduction applies 
only to shipments of flour from the Far 
East with the view of meeting American 
competition, and in harmony with the 
decreases authorized by shipping com- 
panies trading between Australia and 
far eastern ports. 


HUNGARIAN FLOUR OFFERED 


From several sources Hungarian flour 
made by Budapest mills has been offered 
for sale in London, but thus far no busi- 
ness has been done. Not only are prices 
considerably out of line, but the bakers 
and confectioners who were in the habit 
of using this class of flour prior to the 
war have had to do without it for so 
many years that they now show no in- 
terest in it, especially at present values. 
Many years ago there was quite a good 
demand for Hungarian flour in London, 
and it could always command about 10s 
sack more than the top grades of flour 
imported from America. However, the 
trade gradually dwindled and it was only 
of small importance when the war broke 
out. 

Hungarian flour, made solely of Hun- 
garian wheat, by the Hungarian process 
of milling, has characteristics which con- 
fectioners claim cannot be equaled by 
any other flour in the world for certain 
forms of high class fancy pastries, etc., 
but it will probably be many years be- 
fore it regains its old-time popularity. 
It is understood that the flour has been 
offered at 70s per 280 lbs, f.o.b. Buda- 
pest, but, of course, with the addition of 
freight and other charges, this price is 
altogether prohibitive. 


THE BOAT RACE 


The annual rowing match between the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
on the London reach of the Thames took 
place this week. This is one of the most 
popular sporting events of the year, and 
as it fell in Easter week, while many 
people were still holiday making, larger 
crowds than ever gathered on the banks 
of the river, the bridges, and at every 
possible vantage point to watch the race. 
Never has there been a more exciting 
contest. The crews were excellently 
matched, and first one boat led and then 
the other, but neither was able to shoot 
more than a few feet ahead of its com- 
batant. Finally, the race was won by 
the Cambridge crew by a boat’s length, 
this being the second year in succession 
that Cambridge has carried off the palm 
of victory, 
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The course, from Putney to Mortlake, 
a distance of 414 miles, was rowed in 19 
minutes 45 seconds, and although condi- 
tions of wind, tide, and weather were 
almost ideal, the closeness of the con- 
test meant very strenuous work for the 
crews. Among the Oxford crew was a 
Harvard man, F. B. Lothrop, and an 
Australian, J. A. Campbell, of Mel- 
bourne Grammar School, rowed for Cam- 
bridge. Otherwise the oarsmen were all 
Englishmen. 

The stroke of the Oxford boat was D. 
T. Raikes, a distant relative of C. F. G. 
Raikes, the manager of the London of- 
fice of The Northwestern Miller. Mr. 
Raikes, the Oxford stroke, comes of a 
family of rowers, his father, Robert 
Taunton Raikes, having rowed for Ox- 
ford in 1865 in the great boat race, and 
in the following year, like his son, he 
stroked the Oxford boat. He also rowed 
in the Merton (Oxford) eight for five 
consecutive years and was one of the 
most famous oarsmen of his day. D. T. 
Raikes is the youngest of his five sons, 
all of whom have won high distinction 
in the war. 

The colors of the universities are dark 
blue for Oxford and light blue for Cam- 
bridge, and when a man of either uni- 
versity has competed in the great race he 
is always called a “Blue.” It is a most 
coveted honor to be counted among the 
“Blues,” and it is invariably mentioned 
as a great distinction. On the day of 
the race it is the custom of people to 
wear the color of the crew for which 
they stand, and every little schoolboy and 
schoolgirl sports a favor. 

For weeks beforehand one hears the 
question, “Are you Oxford or Cam- 
bridge?” If the one questioned is con- 
trary to the questioner, he or she is told 
derisively to take it (the color) off. As 
a rule, girls favor light blue and the boys 
dark blue, the latter being considered 
more manly. The result of the contest is 
also awaited with great interest by every 
man, woman and child, and there is 
nothing in the world of sport that ex- 
cites more universal excitement than the 
university boat race. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 29 


The big topic in the flour trade at the 
moment is naturally the decontrol of 
home mills. Scottish millers have not 
received any information as to the agree- 
ment for decontrol from the govern- 
ment, but they have received a circular 
from their own association informing 
them that decontrol is practically com- 
plete. The Easter holidays, however, 
have interfered to some extent with the 
flow of news from London. 

As to the effect of decontrol, it is not 
expected that there can be any change 
until a month expires. By that is meant, 
of course, that neither prices nor mill- 
ing standards are likely to be altered be- 
fore the beginning of May. This is ex- 
pected because the general rank and file 
of the trade have not had sufficient no- 
tice of the decision to wind up control. 
Consequently, the policy of producing a 
straight-run flour at a flat rate price will 
be continued for a few weeks, after 
which the millers will get back to their 
pre-war milling standards and to the 
varying qualities and prices which ex- 
perience in the past has shown to be suit- 
able for the different trades and parts 
of the country. 


INCREASED MILLING CAPACITY 


Since the outbreak of war the position 
in Scotland has changed to the extent 
that now, when decontrol is offered to 
the mills, it is estimated that their mill- 
ing capacity has increased 6,000 sacks 
per week, or about 15 per cent over the 
pre-war output. As there were practi- 
cally no new mills built or extensions to 
mills made during the war, it may be as- 
sumed that this greater milling capacity 
is due to the installation of improved 
machinery. An impetus to these im- 
provements has undoubtedly been the 
shortening of the working hours of the 
mill operatives. These changes had to 
be accompanied by the introduction of 
the latest machinery. 

The: millers, now that they have re- 
ceived terms from the government that 
are said to be equal to about Is per qr on 
all the wheat bought by them for a year, 
are facing the prospect of decontrol with 
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confidence. At the same time they be- 
lieve that the flour importers have had 
some advantage over them, in the respect 
that they are now past the experimental 
stage of decontrol and have been able to 
bring onto the market again the special 
brands and grades of flour which proved 
popular in the past. Despite that, the 
home miller believes that in a short space 
of time he will be able to take his place 
in a competitive market. 

The flour importer, on the other hand, 
knows that the miller was not anxious 
for decontrol until the end of June, and 
that his readiness to accept it now is 
only due to the advantageous terms of- 
fered in order that the treasury may be 
rid of all state enterprise in foodstuffs. 


CHEAPER BREAD 


As from March 28, the price of the 
4-lb loaf in Glasgow was reduced further 
by %4d. This is the fifth similar reduc- 
tion in price since the turn in flour prices 
in November. As the cost of the loaf 
after the subsidy was removed on Oct. 18 
last in Glasgow was Is 414d, the new 
price is 1s 2d, a total reduction of 214d 
or about 40 per cent, making the present 
increase over the pre-war level still more 
than 130 per cent. 

Bakers’ wages, of course, remain at 
the peak figure, and the question of their 
future level is at present a subject of 
consideration. In Dundee the bakers lost 
the advantage of a bonus of 7s 6d per 
week, granted on the score of the cost 
of living toward the end of last year. 
The Glasgow operative bakers deny that 
the bonus was given in respect of cost 
of living, though the masters’ secretary 
argues otherwise. The whole position is 
being complicated by the insistence of 
the Scottish bakers’ union upon bg eee | 
a national settlement of wages instea 
of negotiating by districts. The masters 
in Glasgow have offered a district set- 
tlement on the basis that the working 
week be 48 hours instead of 44, as at 
present, that wages be automatically ad- 
justed on a sliding scale based on the 
cost of living, and that there be freedom 
of action in regard to the question of the 
employment of women in the bakeries. 





IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 30 


Bakers have been very busy the past 
week, but importers and merchants have 
had very little to do. Apart from the 
holidays there is the uncertainty as to the 
future in flour prices in view of decon- 
trol. It is expected that millers will 
make a big effort to keep down the price 
of flour to something like the present 
level, as there would be a public outcry 
against any attempt to raise the price of 
flour and, consequently, the price of 
bread. 

FLOUR PRICES 


There has been no change in the price 
of home made flour, which is still 68s per 
sack, ex-mill, with a good demand. Im- 
porters are only able to make about 70s 
on spot for good Manitoba straights, net, 
cif., Belfast, but 72s is easily made, 
c.i.f., Dublin, owing to a scarcity in the 
latter port for immediate delivery. For 
shipment 68s is about the price, but 
there is very little doing. Kansas flour 
for April shipment is about 64@66s per 
280 Ibs, according to quality, but there 
is no effort to do business in this class 
of flour at present, as it is looked on as 
being too dear. 


OATMEAL 


The demand for oatmeal has improved, 
and there is quite an increased consump- 
tion, no doubt due to the colder weather 
we have been having. Prices of foreign 
flaked are maintained at about 64s per 
280 lbs, with shipment prices about 2s 
6d below this figure. Irish flake is still 
on sale at 70s, Belfast or Dublin. Ameri- 
can and Canadian medium meal is quoted 
at 60s, with a good inquiry. 


FEED 


There is some talk of an advance of 
£1 ton being put on offals, owing to the 
big demand which has sprung up after 
the recent decline in price, which is now 
low, compared. with other feedingstuffs 
and in comparison with what other coun- 
tries are offerings. Small bran is still 
£9 ton, ex-mill, bags included. Pollard 
and fine offal are at the same price but 
broad bran is £11. While foreign brans 
and pollards can be bought from local 


merchants in the neighborhood of £8 10s 
@£9 ton, it is questionable whether these 
prices can be repeated for forward de- 
livery, and unless the price for home 
made improves, importers will not bring 
in further continental varieties, as it 
would only spell a loss. 

There is generally a better tone with 
regard to all feedingstuffs. Indian meal 
is maintaining its price at £14 ton, ex- 
mill, bags included, and flake maize about 
£17, according to the mill and quality. 
Flake maize is scarce, but there have 
been free arrivals of mixed American 
corn. Linseed cakes continue firm, with 
an improving consumption, at £16 ton, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, and they 
are looked on as good value. Cotton 
cakes are selling at £12@14 for home 
made, there being very few lots of im- 
ported on offer. The demand is not 
brisk but, as supplies are not overplen- 
tiful, sellers are able to get all they ask. 
Cotton seed meal is firm at £12 ton, but 
stocks are light. 





POLAND’S RYE CROP SMALL 





Yield One of Lowest Ever Known—Decrease 
of Over 30 Per Cent in Combined Crop 
of Three Bread Grains 


From data compiled by Dr. Dana 
Durand, food adviser to the Polish gov- 
ernment, Louis E. Van Norman, trade 
commissioner at Warsaw, makes the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the Polish 
grain crops for the years 1919 and 1920: 

“Notwithstanding the difficult condi- 
tions which confronted Polish farmers in 
the fall of 1919 and the spring of 1920, 
they made a serious effort to increase 
their production. Unfortunately, a very 
unfavorable season reduced the yield of 
rye, the principal grain, to one of the 
lowest ever known. This, coupled with 
the Bolshevist advance into Poland dur- 
ing the summer, made the food situation 
much more difficult than in the season 
1919-20, and, despite the increased crop 
of potatoes, Poland needs to import even 
more grain than it did in 1920. 

“The area planted to grain crops in 
1920 was increased over the 1919 area 
by somewhat less ratio than that in pota- 
toes. The combined area in bread grains 
(wheat, rye, and barley), not counting 
eastern Galicia, decreased about 314% per 
cent; but with eastern Galicia there was 
an increase, probably amounting to 5 per 
cent. Taking the country as a whole, 
and including the rough estimate for 
eastern Galicia for 1919, the area plant- 
ed to the four principal grains and to 
potatoes may be considered as about 17,- 
843,280 acres in 1919, and 20,468,890 in 
1920. 

“The most striking feature in the sta- 
tistics of grain crops is the extraordinary 
decrease in yield of rye per hectare, fall- 
ing from 1,030 kilos (2,27034, lbs) in 1919 
to 650 kilos (1,433 lbs) in 1920. This 
was attributable chiefly to the extremely 
early frost in October, 1919, and to the 
drouth during the summer of 1920. 
Spring sown grains enjoyed more fa- 
pa see weather conditions, and wheat, 
being sown on heavier land, was able to 
withstand the drouth which hurt rye so 
badly. 

“As the result of these causes the com- 
bined crop of the three bread grains (not 
counting eastern Galicia and not taking 
into consideration losses due to the Bol- 
shevik advance) fell from 4,442,000 tons 
in 1919 to 3,075,000 in 1920—a decrease 
of over 30 per cent. Including eastern 
Galicia, the decrease was doubtless some- 
what less, but certainly not less than 1,- 
150,000 tons. Except in eastern Galicia 
the increase in the oats crop offset this 
very great decline in bread grains by 
only a small measure. Besides, oats 
cannot be used extensively for human 
food, as there are few mills equipped to 
handle the grain in large quantities; and 
there is great shortage of hay and other 
animal food which oats must replace. 

“The Polish government contracted 
with a Roumanian syndicate in 1920 to 
furnish 150,000 tons of grain in five 
monthly installments. Poland was to 


pay in cash and was to furnish cars, ° 


locomotives, and train crews for trans- 
portation within Roumania. The trans- 
portation and other serious local difficul- 
ties are so great that up to Dec. 6, 1920, 
only about 1,500 tons had been received, 
whereas it was hoped to obtain 30,000 
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during November. It is impossible to 
forecast the actual outcome of this trans- 
action. The Polish government also pur- 
chased about 35,000 tons of grain in the 
United States, paying cash, which was 
obtained by exchanging marks directly 
or indirectly for remittances of Polish- 
Americans to Poland. 

“In view of the abundant grain crop 
in the United States and in various other 
sources of supply, and of the decided 
fall'in prices, the problem of grain im- 
ports for Poland is purely one of finance; 
but Poland’s financial resources are ex- 
tremely limited. Owing to continued 
war, its industries have not been able to 
get on their feet, and exports are still 
very small—the only important ones so 
far being petroleum and sugar. Later, 
there will be considerable exportation of 
potato spirits and of potatoes themselves 
—a fact by no means inconsistent with 
the food shortage in Poland. 

“It pays to export sugar and import 
grain, because of the difference in prices. 
It also pays to export potatoes and po- 
tota spirits from former Prussian Po- 
land to Germany, because the surplus 
could not all be transported and dis- 
tributed in Poland, and because it is im- 
possible, beyond a certain limit, to sub- 
stitute potatoes for grain as food. 

“Apart from exports, the only source 
of foreign exchange available to cover 
food purchases at present consists of 
remittances from the United States. 

“It is believed that the extremely rapid 
fall in the Polish mark in the last few 
months is attributable, in part, to the 
fact that the government has been forced 
to buy grain for cash and thus to flood 
foreign exchanges with marks, It is 
evident that any attempt to sell marks 
in quantities sufficient to pay for the 
grain that Poland needs would depress 
the mark still further. The conclusion 
is that Poland must either go without 
the much needed foreign grain or in 
some way obtain foreign loans.” 





INDIANA CROP CONDITIONS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., April 16.—Not- 
withstanding freezing weather in In- 
diana last Sunday night, with resulting 
reports of damage to growing wheat in 
some parts of the state, the outlook for 
a good crop this year is regarded as ex- 
cellent. Further severe cold weather is 
possible, Hoosierdom being noted for its 
quick changes in temperature; but agri- 
cultural experts are of the opinion that 
future damage is more to be looked for 
from insects than from the weather. 

On April 1, according to George C, 
Bryant, of Indianapolis, statistician in 
this state for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, winter wheat in the 
state showed a condition 89 per cent of 
normal, indicating a total production of 
approximately 32,600,000 bus. Last year 
at the same time the condition was only 
59 per cent of normal, and the 10-year 
average was 83. The number of acres 
seeded last fall was 1,953,000, some of 
which already has been abandoned, or : 
seeded to oats or other crops; but this is 
not extensive, and present indications of 
abandonment loss seem to be very small. 

Rye showed an even better condition 
than wheat on April 1, Mr. Bryant says, 
its condition being 92 per cent of nor- 
mal, compared with 80 a year ago and 88 
for a 10-year average. A slight increase 
in the acreage was shown last fall, the 
total approximating 335,000 acres, prac- 
tically all of which is expected to be 
harvested. The total indicated produc- 
tion at this time is slightly in excess of 
5,000,000 bus for the state. 

Indiana’s farm labor supply ‘has 
reached nearly the normal stage again, 
the statistician has announced, being 14 
per cent greater than a year ago. The 
demand, however, is not as great as in 
former years. Many farmers have 
changed their methods of farming, by 
which means they can do a great deal 
more of their work. Improved grain 
raising machinery has had a considerable 
influence on the labor demand and sup- 
ply, and the low prices farmers are re- 
ceiving for their products also have a 
tendency to keep hired labor at the low- 
est possible point. The per cent of sup- 
ply this year is 114, compared with a 
year ago, and the demand is only 85 per 
cent, compared with last year. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
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The week just closed was characterized 
y a series of breaks in prices, and 
t wy flour did not follow wheat exact- 
ly all down the line, thereby creating a 
very wide range, some very low flour 
prices were quoted. For example, it was 
reported on authority that one of 
the large baking companies had pur- 
chased Semses straights at $6.50 and 
spring standard patents at $6.75, jute, 
while the general range for the first was 
$7@8 and for the second $6.75@8. 

Domestic trade was almost at a stand- 
still. Only scattering sales for compara- 
tively small lots were reported. The ex- 
port market was a bit better, but there 
was only a limited amount of business 
done in it. Buyers for both domestic and 
export flour have been frightened at the 
rapid slump in wheat prices, which for 
the first four days of this week showed a 
net decline of about 13c bu. It is feared 
that this drop may cause further trouble 
in the flour trade, which up to now, con- 
sidering the heavy losses taken, has been 
limited. 

Some buyers feel that the market has 
about reached the bottom, but they are 
afraid to back > their judgment by pur- 
chases, feeling that they would rather do 
a less volume of business than put them- 
selves in position to take some more 
heavy losses. Large buyers are practical- 
ly out of the market, and the only fea- 
ture which would indicate a later stiffen- 
ing up of the situation is the light stocks 
now being carried here by both bakers 
and jobbers. 

The threatened British strike is no 
doubt having a great deal to do with de- 
pressing the wheat market, This, coupled 
with the much heavier deliveries at coun- 
try points and heavy Canadian ship- 
ments, mo the slow demand for cash 
wheat, has stagnated the whole situa- 
tion. Millers seem to have taken the po- 
sition that, in view of the limited possi- 
bility of flour sales, there is no occasion 
for them to purchase wheat, and so the 
demand has dwindled. The whole trade 
here seems to have adopted a strong 
bearish feeling, and it will need consider- 
able stiffening of the market to chan 
this attitude, for even the reported sale 
of 750,000 bus wheat for export failed 
to make the market respond. 

‘The feed situatiin is, if anything, a 
little worse than flour, because there is 
practically no demand for it even at 
present low prices, and large handlers of 
this commodity do not look for much 
change within the next sixty days. 

Under these conditions, quoting prices 
is more or less futile, because, at best, 
those oe can be nothing more than 
nominal, Generally speaking, at the close 
of the week, prices quoted were as fol- 
lows: spring fancy patents, $9@10; 
standard patents, $7@8; first clears, $6 
@7; soft winter straights, $6.25@6.80; 
hard winter straights, $7@8; clears, $6 
@7; rye, $8@8.50,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


W. N. Steinke, manager of the Mills 
of Albert Lea, Minneapolis, called at this 
office this week. 


H. E. Brooks, vice president Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
New York this week. 


Edward J. Williams, formerly treas- 
urer of the Belgian Relief Association, 
died in New York last Wednesday. 


One of the peculiarities of the feed 
situation is that, while bran is quoted at 
$15 at a certain mill, the frei to New 
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York, all-rail, is $10.50 ton and lake-and- 
rail about 80c less, which shows that the 
freight charges are about two thirds the 
value of a ton of feed at the mill. 


Victor T. Go; gin, late New England 
sales man Hd red T. Ley & Co., Inc., 
of Springfield, Boston and New York, 


* has severed his connection with that con- 


cern to associate himself as contracting 
engineer with Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
Inc., of New York, Chicago, Dallas, 
Youngstown, Los Angeles and Montreal. 


During the week Pacific Coast mills, 

articularly those located in Oregon, 

ave been offering flour, c.i.f., to Holland 
gee at $6.30, jute, on the basis of 60- 

ay acceptances. This report comes from 
sources which are accepted as authentic, 
and the trade here is mystified as to why 
such low prices are being made, as they 
are far under anything that mills located 
farther east could quote, and are lower 
than necessary to get business. 





BOSTON 
Boston, Mass., April 16.—The past 
week may be safely said to have been the 
dullest in the local flour market for 
months. The tone was weak, and the 
trade depression such as is rarely seen 
in this market. While declining wheat 


prices were not followed by a corre-. 


sponding drop in flour quotations, the 
decline in the latter commodity was suf- 
ficiently marked to cause buyers to with- 
draw from the market. They show no 
disposition to take advantage of the 
weakness of the situation, or increase 
the volume of their business, but are 
rather inclined to the belief that flour 
prices are due for a further decline. 

Some of the salesmen for the leading 
spring wheat mills reported this week 
that sales had been so small that it was 
not thought worth while to follow the 
decline in wheat, but rather to submit all 
bids to the mill, with the intimation that 
any bid within reason would undoubtedly 
be given serious consideration. 

One feature of the market which has 
had a depressing effect upon the demand 
for northwestern flours is the fact that 
Pacific Coast flours have been offered, 
both on spot and for shipment, at very 
low prices. Straights have been quoted 
freely at $6.75@7 bbl, in sacks, with 
some fancy brands held at about 25c 
more. Some offered on spot was un- 
doubtedly so-called “distress” flour, 
shipped here on order and which the 
buyer refused to accept on arrival, or 
perhaps some of it was consigned. At 
any rate, the offerings had a bad effect 
upon the trade. 

Shipments of Pacific Coast flour via 
the Panama Canal are offered as low as 
$6.50 bbl, in sacks. As this flour is gen- 
erally soft winter wheat straight, the so- 
called pastry flour of the New England 
family trade, this competition is surely 
an important matter to Middle West 
millers who are offering their product in 
this market. 

Spring wheat flours from the North- 
west have been more or less influenced 
by the above offerings with regard to 
determining comparative values, and 
have been a factor in the views of bakers 
and jobbers, who are fully as indifferent 
as ever regarding the immediate future 
of the market. Buying is now limited to 
the actual needs of the trade, with the 
tendency to keep these needs down to as 
low a point as possible. The prevailing 
sentiment among handlers and consumers 
of flour at the Pos time is to pursue 
a hand-to-mouth policy, which is likely 
to continue until new crop flour is of- 
fered on the local market. 

The demand for corn products has 
pape hg during the week, prices ruling 
a shade lower. Oatmeal is in fair de- 
mand, with the market about steady. 
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Wheat feeds $2 or more per ton lower, 
with a slow demand and market weaker 
at the close. 


BALTIC LINE MAY DOCK AT BOSTON 


Officials of the Baltic-American Steam- 
ship Co., operating a line of steamers 
between New York, Libau and Danzig, 
are considering making Boston the 
American terminus of the line. Whether 
they do depends upon the permanent 
establishment of quarantine facilities at 
this port adequate to accommodate large 
numbers of detained immigrants. Ships 
of the line have been diverted from New 
York to Boston, but as there are no per- 
manent quarters at present on the har- 
bor islands for detained passengers, ad- 
ditional facilities will have to be provid- 
ed before any change is made. 

The maritime association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce has taken up the 
matter, and its influence will be used to 
have the necessary changes made. 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE FOR BOSTON 


Plans for the proposed “py and 


freight service from Boston to Queens- 
town, Cherbourg and Bremen to be in- 
augurated during the early summer by 
the United States Mail Steamship Co. 
are now being completed, according to 
an announcement just made. 

Five first class liners under the Ameri- 
can flag, each with accommodations for 
1,500 to 2,000 passengers, are to be as- 
signed to the route, and a weekly sched- 
ule will be maintained. 


NOTES 


The West Berlin Grain & Coal Co., 
Berlin, Mass., has been incorporated, 
with $15,000 capital. 

The W. D. Fulton Grain Co., Inc., 
Boston, was incorporated April 5, with 
$50,000 capital, by W. D. Fulton, presi- 
dent, Florence A. Carter, treasurer, and 
John M. Hawkins. 

J. F. Diefenbach, secretary and sales 
manager St. Paul Milling Co., was on 
*change this week. Other visitors were 
W. J. Brewer, sales manager Thompson 
Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y; Frank Kim- 
ball, Chicago; R. P. Walden, New York 
City, and William J. Steinke, Minne- 


apolis. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burra, N. Y., April 16—The mills 
here are struggling along, getting an 
occasional order from their old custom- 
ers, who will not take more than needed 
for immediate necessities at bargain 
prices. They admit stocks are light, but 
say it is easy to get them replenished 
on short notice, and why worry about 
price when there appears to be no sta- 
bility to the wheat market? Some of 
the mills had hopes of doing something 
on the strength in wheat, particularly to- 
day, and a growing belief that July 
wheat is cheap enough. Prices were be- 
ing changed late today to meet the up- 
turn in wheat, but it is not likely that 
any improvement in business will result. 

The best patents are now down to $8, 
a point at which buyers were expected to 
take hold, and the mills find trade duller 
than ever. There were mills offering to 
sell round lots below that figure earlier 
in the week, but they failed to land a 
single order. They were willing to sell 
after the advance in wheat today at $8, 
and would consider bids. 

There was another good demand for 
first clears and a few sales were made, 
mostly at last week’s top quotation, buy- 
ers taking all they could get. There 
were no offerings of second clears, and 
the mills are said to be sold up for the 
next 30 days. Rye flour was offered at 
$1 lower than last week’s prices, and 
very little taken at that decline. 

One mill reports sales of 40,000 sacks 
of patent for export for quick loading, 
pat others had inquiries for lower 
grades, mostly small amounts. 

Prices to the local trade were cut 25c, 
making the best patent, in 98’s, cotton, 
$8.50, but that figure could have been 
shaded until today, when an advance was 
contemplated. Grocets report trade very 

r 


Kansas mill agents here report the de- 
mand for flour extremely light at a de- 
cline of about 60c from last week. Bids 
were asked, with short patent quoted 
within a range of $7.50@8, and standard 
patent $7@7.50, Buffalo rate points. 
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Canadian mills were offering short pat- 
ents at $7.75 and bakers at $7.50, track, 
Buffalo, but sold none, and expect to do 
nothing now that the tariff bill is sure 
to be enacted. 

Millfeed is lower, and with the 
exception of bran, which is in fairly good 
demand, there is practically nothing be- 
ing done by the mills. Jobbers are sell- 
ing mixed cars to some extent for quick 
shipment, but the dealer in the country 
is reported to still have some feed com- 
ing for which he paid much higher prices, 
and until these old contracts are out of 
the way present conditions will not 
change. Bran was offered at 50c under 
last week, with middlings weak at that 
decline. Mixed feed and flour middlings 
were off $2, and red dog 50c. This latter 
feed was reported extremely dull, when 
at this season of the year it should be 
selling as fast as offered. Some mills 
are said to be putting it in store, and 
there are cars on track which receivers 
are anxious to sell at much less than mill 
prices. 

Canadian mills are selling considerable 
feed on this side, bran at $21.50 and mid- 
ig at $19.50, track, Buffalo, or $27 
for bran and $25 for middlings, Boston. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was firm this 
week, the mills refusing to shade prices, 
and little was done, as buyers were look- 
ing for a decline. Hominy feed was of- 
fered at all kinds of prices for shipment, 
and little demand. Gluten feed scarce on 
spot, and it appears to be difficult to 
get quick shipment. Cottonseed meal 
dull, and offerings liberal at lower prices. 
Oil meal dull and easy. Brewers’ grains 
were offered at $27.50 and distillers’ at 
$31, for 26 per cent, sacked, track, Buf- 
falo. Alfalfa $26, track, Buffalo. Milo, 
No. 3, is quoted at $1.25, and No. 3 Kafir 
at $1.22 per 100 lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo, 
and no-demand. Buckwheat firm and 
offerings light. 

Rolled oats steady, with a fair de- 
mand. Oat feed is getting scarce, and 
the feeling is stronger. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Phils WOOK ccscccccccesess 119,150 71 
Last week ........ss.0-5- 143,850 86 
WOOP GRO cccocccccccccces 39,475 23 
Two years ago .......... 137,275 82 
Three years ago ......... 126,450 76 


NOTES 


The Erie Canal will open April 30. It 
is thought very little grain will be ready 
for that route. 

Stocks of wheat in store here today 
were 1,100,000 bus, compared with 5,- 
266,000 a year ago. 

Prices of the best grade of flour in 
Watertown were reduced this week to $9 
in carloads, a decline of $1 bbl. 

The Buffalo Flour Club held its annual 
meeting this week, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: W. S. Preyer, president; 
T. S. Banks, vice president; F. A. Dirn- 
berger, secretary and treasurer. 

The new company formed to handle 
the grain at this port this season has 
made the same arrangement as the Lake 
Carriers’ Association had for some years. 
The rate for shoveling will be the same, 
with sweeping included. 

The feed mill and elevator operated by 
the Co-operative Grain League Federa- 
tion ge Inc., was burned here 
this week. he loss is estimated at 
$200,000 on buildings and $65,000 on 
grain. An overheated motor is believed 
to have started the blaze. The loss is 
covered by insurance. 

The Peter Reiss arrived here this week 
from Port Arthur with 329,968 bus wheat 
for the Washburn-Crosby mill, and the 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy with 304,000 
bus wheat from Fort William for Charles 
Kennedy & Co., which will go to millers 
in this state and Pennsylvania. Five 
grain laden vessels are due here next 
week from Canadian ports, Chicago and 
Duluth. The wheat to arrive will go 
mostly for export. 

A bread war is on in Niagara Falls, 
and consumers are benefiting by the 
slashing of prices. George J. Colpoys, 
manager Cataract City Milling Co., says 
that bread is now selling for less in Niag- 
ara Falls than in any other city in the 
United States, due to a misunderstanding 
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among the bakers, and that the low prices 
prevailing cannot last. Anywhere from 
se to 10c is the going price for the 22-oz 
loaf. Buffalo bakers are maintaining a 
price of 18c for a 22-oz loaf in that city 
in spite of the war here. i 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, this week, 
E. M. Husted, W. J. Heinold and George 
P. Urban were elected directors for the 
ensuing three years. At the organiza- 
tion meeting, yesterday, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Nisbet Grammer, 
president; H. T. Burns, vice president; 
W. J. Heinold, treasurer; Fred E. Pond, 
secretary. The personnel of the board 
of directors is now: Nisbet Grammer, H. 
Tt. Burns, W. J. Heinold, Charles M. 
Kennedy, F. F. Henry, H. C. Harrison, 
Fr. A. McLellan, E. M. Husted and 
George P. Urban. 

E. BanGasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautrmore, Mp., April 16.—Flour was 
on the downgrade all week until today, 
when it turned on the passage of the 
tariff bill and freezing weather in the 
West. However, there was no market 
for flour at any time during the week; 
the product could not be sold at any 
price, apparently, yet cash wheat con- 
tinued to maintain its usual premium. 
The indications are that there will be no 
flour business until the premium on cash 
wheat loses itself. 

Everybody wanted to sell flour, but 
there were no buyers. There seems no 
hope in sight unless the buyers get to- 
gether and agree to buy no flour except 
for July shipment, and then only on the 
basis of the price of the July option. 
This would get rid of all premiums and 
enable the trade to contract for supplies 
at all of $1 bbl below current rates. The 
buyers could probably piece out till July 
without much trouble; as to whether the 
mills would be willing to sell flour for 
July shipment, basis the price of the op- 
tion, the answer is that, having been on 
starvation diet interminably by the pres- 
ent method, it is.confidently believed that 
all they would want would be the chance. 

Springs were lower and forsaken, first 
patents closing nominally at $8@8.25; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. These 
prices are a little up from the lowest of 
the week, also a little down from last 
Saturday. Trading.has been limited, 
with the advertised brands faring best 
in the light distribution. 

Hard winters were downward and neg- 
lected, short patents at the close rangin 
$7.75@8; straights, $7.25@7.50,—in 98-1 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. At one 
time during the week straight grade was 
offered below $7 and the fanciest short 
patent around $7.75, with fair shorts 
down to $7.50, sacks, but nothing of con- 
sequence was done and prices ended the 
week firmer as quoted, 

Soft winters were comparatively 
steady, but only because there were no 
buyers or opportunity to make a market, 
short patents closing nominally at $7.50 
@7.75; near-by straights, $5.75@6,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Pat- 
ent was down to $7.25, cotton, and near- 
by straight to $5.50, bulk, if not $5.50, 
sacks, but the final figures as given 
above were a trifle better. 

City mills ran moderately, did a fair 
business in both domestic and export 
trade, and reduced flour 25c bbl and 
feed $8 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 37,904 
bbls; destined for export, 22,540. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 113; number now in port, 107. 

Some of the larger bakers of Balti- 
more are said to be experiencing quite 
a shrinkage in their bread sales. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.60 
bu; corn, 80c; rye, $1.50; barley, $1; 
oats, 60c. ° : 

Charles C. MacGill, president C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Pa- 
tapsco mills, was confined to his home 
all week with a cold. 

Exports from here this week included 
12,288 bbls flour and 1,630,809 bus grain 
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—441,020 wheat, 619,285 corn, 2,250 oats, 
553,254 rye and 15,000 barley. 

The local competition between Cin- 
derella and Harvest Queen flours is only 
equaled in interest and intensity by that 
between Gold Medal and Pillsbury’s Best. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to April 16, 1921, 232,495 
bus; year ago, 185,841. Range of prices 
this week, 643,@67%%c; last year, $1.73 
@1.81. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30, 1920, to April 16, 1921, 1,459,292 
bus; same period last year, 1,558,319. 
Range of prices this week, $1.05@1.35%, ; 
last year, $2.25@3. 

Visitors were F. S. Cowgill, president 
Bartlett-Frazier Co. grain, and A. P. 
Holbrook, with Noyes & Jackson, grain, 
Chicago; Stuart Hyde, secretary Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee. 

James Fletcher, Jr., formerly a promi- 
nent grain exporter of this market, but 
who later became associated with the 
American Tobacco Co. and moved to 
New York, died suddenly, April 6, on a 
train while homeward bound from Cali- 
fornia, aged 66. The funeral was held 
here April 12. 

The body of Henry E. Wack, of Henry 
E. Wack & Co., Inc., grain receivers and 
exporters of this city, who is alleged to 
have committed suicide at Havana, Cuba, 
last Tuesday because of some business 
troubles, was expected to be shipped from 
Havana yesterday. It is said Mr. Wack 
had his life insured for $50,000, and is 
survived by a wife and three daughters. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puiaperpu1a, Pa. April 16.—The 
flour market declined sharply early in 
the week, influenced by the continuous 
and radical downward movement of 
wheat, but the subsequent strength of the 
latter cereal checked the decline in flour 
and a firmer tone developed. Buyers, 
however, continued to limit purchases 
closely to such small lots as were needed 
to supply immediate trade requirements. 
Export inquiry was confined largely to 
first and second clears, in which a little 
business was noted. 

NOTES 

William J. Rardon, flour broker, is at 
Atlantic City recuperating from a recent 
operation for appendicitis. He is ex- 
pected home next week. 

Clarence W. Wagar, grain and feed 
dealer, has recovered from a slight op- 
eration for an infected jaw and is at- 
tending to business again. 

August F. Gruber, grain merchant, has 
established an office in Atlantic City and 
will have continuous wire service between 
that and his office in the Philadelphia 
Bourse. 

James D. Winson, prominent in the 
shipping trade 20 years ago, having been 
long identified with the Boston-Philadel- 
phia Steamship Co., died last Wednesday, 
aged 79. He is survived by his widow 
and five children. 

Samuet S. Danie1s. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 16.—The flour 
market has been flat as usual this week. 
While millers weeks ago came to the 
conclusion that prospects and later per- 
formance showed wide divergence, and 
mostly gave up prospecting, just now 
there are three factors in the offing that 
they believe may materially affect trade. 
There is tolerable certainty that reserves 
in the hands of jobbers and bakers are 
light. If this is the case, there will be 
little more reselling at the disastrous 
prices that have prevailed. Again, the 
trade will have to get into the market to 
take care of current needs, and such a 
condition means an approach toward av- 
erage domestic business a little later, at 
least. Also, the imminence of a tariff 
bill that will directly affect the importa- 
tions of Canadian wheat and flour looms 
up big. Still further, and a predi- 
cated on the conditions described, is the 
belief that prices on flour today are at 
bottom, possibly a little below. 

Hard wheat millers here have been 
closely watching tariff legislation. With 
wheat working lower day by day, there 
has been a very tangible argument 
against buying heavily in advance on Ca- 


nadian wheat. On the other hand, with 
the time 4 maaan | getting short when 
such wheat can be brought in duty free, 
there has been some stimulated buying 
to get under the wire by a nose, buying 
on the old market. Some mills have just 
received substantial shipments ee 
to Buffalo elevators, and others have 
shipments on the way. 

ncessions on spring patents this 
week range 25@50c, with business very 
light. First clears show about the same 
recession as does low grade. Going 
prices: spring patents, $8.75@9.25 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9.50; 
bakers patent, $8.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $9, cotton 98's, 
mostly local; first clears, $6.50@7.50, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7; low 
grade, around $4.25, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

The market for soft wheat flour has 
been slow. Sales have been for small lots 
only, and for immediate delivery. In 
general what has been said about hard 
wheat flour applies to the pastry trade 
here. The grain market has sunk to a 
basis of $1.25 bu, but farmers are not in- 
clined to sell at that mark. Following 
wheat, best pastry flours are 25@50c 
under a week ago, and selling at $6.75@7 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$8@8.50. 

Rye flour movement is light, and best 
white brands are quoted at $8.70 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston. There has 
been a trifle of business in western 
brands jobbed here, at 50c under pre- 
vious marks, Light is quoted at $8.50 
bbl, medium at $8 and dark at $7.50, all 
cotton 98’s. 

Millfeed is slow and weaker. Farm- 
ers are buying very little; dairymen, 
generally, are economizing and, with the 
market slumping, are feeding their own 
stuff first. Prices are 50c@$2 lower. 
Principal quotations: spring bran, $27.50 
@28 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$32; winter bran, $30@31, sacked, mostly 
local; spring middlings, $29.50@31, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $32; win- 
ter middlings, $80@31, sacked, oe | 
local; rye feed slow at $25 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feeds easier, with 
ground oats quoted at $33 ton and corn 
meal at $32, both bulk, jobbing. Corn 
meal, table quality, steady at $1.75 per 
100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
We WORE cicnctccticeveces 7,100 38 
Teamet WOOK cccccccccccccece 7,400 40 


Of this week’s total, 5,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 100 
rye. 

NOTES 

The Patent Cereals Co., of Geneva, has 
received a train of 35 cars loaded with 
37,500 bus of gift corn. This was do- 
nated by. farm bureaus of the western 
states through the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, to be distributed among 
European sufferers. The corn will be 
ground at the Geneva plant at a small 
charge, and then shipped to New York, 
whence it will be forwarded to Warsaw, 
Poland, by way of Danzig. From that 
point it will, be distributed to southern 
Europe and the Near East. The rail- 
roads carried the consignment without 
freight charges. 

Agents of the Rochester offices of the 
state division of agriculture are taking 
samples of seeds offered for sale by 
wholesalers and retailers. The samples 
include, in addition to grass seeds, seed 
oats, corn, barley and other cereals. The 
samples are sent to the New York state 
experiment station for analysis. Under 
the new law, no purity standard is set 
up, but all original packages in which 
seeds are offered for sale must give an 
— showing the percentage of foul 
stuff, dirt or other forei material 
mixed with the seed and also a dated 
germination test. As apparent, the stand- 
ard is based on formula rather than 
purity. Drastic penalties are provided 
for offenders. 

It is announced that the McDugall- 
Duluth Co. will place five 1,500-ton steam 
bea designed for lake and canal 
traffic, on the barge canal. The largest 
barge in service last season had a 500-ton 
capacity. The various transportation 
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companies operating on the canal have 
organized the Great Lakes, Hudson and 
Atlantic Waterways Association, which 
controls about 200 barges and has its 
own motive power. Under the plan be- 
ing worked out, the association through 
its unit companies will give through bills 
of lading to —— ports on shipments 
originating inland; maintain regular 
schedules, and offer shippers of export 
freight lower rates than are asked on 
domestic shipments. The various com- 
panies will charge uniform rates, ©The 
canal lines plan to co-operate with lake 
carriers as a link in a general maritime 
service. 
T. W. Knapp. 





THE OLD MILLER OF SPAIN 


Some Reminders That the Standing of the 
Miller for Integrity Has Advanced 
With Time 


There being no plumbers in the days 
of old, the wit ak cynic picked on the 
miller. The raucous laughter now be- 
stowed on stock quips at the expense of 
doctors, lawyers and plumbers was once 
directed at the miller. Sometimes a 
“proverb” was directed at the miller 
alone, but if more than one occupation 
was characterized in a single saying in 
an unfavorable light, the miller was 
rarely overlooked. Sometimes he was 
linked with the tailor, and sometimes 
with the weaver or baker. Witness the 
old sayings: “An honest miller hath a 
golden thumb.” “Put a miller, a weaver, 
and a tailor in a bag, and shake them; 
the first that comes out will be a thief.” 
“One hundred millers, one hundred bak- 
ers, one hundred cooks—three hundred 
thieves.” 

So it is not strange that when Men- 
doza, the Spanish author who flourished 
in the sixteenth century, wrote his en- 
tertaining little story, “Lazarillo de 
Tormes,” he should attribute the pa- 
ternity of the roguish Lazarillo to a 
miller. The story opens: 

“You must know then,’ in the first 
place, that my name is Lazaro de Tormes, 
and that I am the son of Thomas Gon- 
zalez and Antonia Perez, natives of 
Tejares, a village of Salamanca. My 
father (to whom God be merciful) was 
employed to superintend the operations 
of a water-mill, which was worked by 
the course of the river Tormes (a situa- 
tion that he held above fifteen years). 

“I had only reached my ninth year, 
when pe | unfortunate father was charged 
with administering certain copious but 
injudicious bleedings to the sacks of cus- 
tomers to the mill—a lowering system 
which was voted by them to be neither 
mer nor profitable. He was forth- 
with taken into custody; when, not being 
able to deny the indiscreet application of 
his professional ability, he experienced 
the usual penalty of the law. It is, how- 
ever, to be hoped that he is now reaping 
the reward which has been faithfully 
promised by the Evangelist to all those 
who have suffered persecution for jus- 
tice’s sake; for they are declared to be 
in the highest degree fortunate in such 
tribulations. By this disaster my poor 
father being thrown out of employment, 
he joined an armament then preparing 
against the Moors, in the quality of mule- 
driver to a gentleman; and in that ex- 
pedition, like a loyal servant, he, along 
with his master, finished his life and 
services together.” 

The youthful Lazaro was committed 
by his mother to the service of a blind 
beggar with a trust “that he will never 
make a worse man than was his father.” 
He then proceeds to narrate his adven- 
tures in the service of successive masters. 
A characteristic adventure is related con- 
cerning Lazaro’s substitution of a raw 
turnip for a delectable sausage in his 
blind master’s sandwich. To revenge 
himself for the sightless beggar’s chas- 
tisement of him for this offense, Lazaro 
caused his master to leap against a stone 
wall, under supposition that he was 
jumping across a brook, and left the old 





‘fellow senseless. The boy’s second mas- 


ter, a priest whose food the youth em- 
bezzled to avoid starving, led him to 
the door and accompanied an ejection 
from the premises with the remark, “I 
do not require so diligent nor so clever 


a servant. 
A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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The milling situation remains prac- 
tically unchanged here this week. Clears 
and low grade are still in good demand, 
while the higher quality flours are stag- 
nant and dull. Demand for clears and 
low grade is largely from the export 
trade, although some are being sold, par- 

ticularly to the South, for mixing pur- 
* poses. On account of the heavier de- 
mand for these grades and the light de- 
mand for patents, the former are com- 

aratively hard to obtain, and the price 
‘or the lower grades has not declined as 
rapidly as that of the high quality flours. 

As far as domestic business is con- 
cerned, the action of the wheat market 
during the past week served as a com- 

lete check for whatever demand might 

ave existed. Flour quotations are very 
weak and, particularly during the early 
part of the week when prices were drop- 
ping so heavily, buyers were afraid to 
make any purchases. 

The bakery trade is at a standstill, 
with very little signs of improvement, for 
the time being, at least. Some bakers are 
still laboring under the disadvantage of 
having high priced flour on hand, and 
are rapidly reaching the conclusion that 
they might as well take their losses on 
sack flour and get it used up, instead of 
holding it for future needs and baking 
with flour which they bought at or near 
the prevailing quotations. 

Trade with the South is particularly 
quiet. Business interests in that terri- 
tory are waiting to see what develop- 
ments occur in the attempts now being 
made to find a market for the large 
carry-over of the last cotton crop. 
Should this commodity be successfully 
disposed of, millers familiar with busi- 
ness in the South state that a fair volume 
of flour business would probably follow, 
as the demand exists, and only needs 
financing. 

In sympathy with the heavy declines in 
wheat prices, flour quotations are ap- 
proximately 60c bbl under those of last 
week. Spring first patent is quoted at 
$7.25@7.50 per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis, 
standard patent $6.50@6.80, and first 
clear $5@5.25. Hard winter wheat short 
patent is quoted at $7@7.25, straight 
grade $5.75@6, and first clear $4.85@ 
5.10. The quotations on soft winter wheat 
flour are as follows: patent, $6.75@7; 
straight, $5.75@6; first clear, $4.50@5. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
| res a 19,400 38 
Last week ... 50 
Year ago .... ‘ 19 
Two years agO ......6+055 41,600 82 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
.: 2B Sree 32,600 42 
Last week 31 
Year ago .... + 16 
Two years ago ........650s 50,800 66 





MILLFEED 
Millfeed is in much the same position 


as flour. Demand is very limited and, 
while supplies are light, they are suf- 
ficient to care for what demand there is. 
The country is uninterested in feed, and 
probably will be for some time. Farm- 
ers are feeding coarse grain rather than 
market it at the prevailing price. Quota- 
tions are about $1 ton under those at the 


close last week. Hard winter wheat 
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bran is quoted at $18@19, soft winter 
wheat bran at $19@20, and gray shorts 
at $20@21. 


PROFITABLE WHEAT CROP EXPECTED 


While the price paid for the 1921 
wheat crop will in all probability be far 
lower than that paid in the early stages 
of the 1920 harvest, yet it is generally 
believed that the profits derived by the 
producers for the coming crop will be 
nearly as great, because of the fact that 
the total cost of the crop, from the time 
it is planted until it is sold, will be con- 
siderably under that of last year. Im- 
plement dealers in the St. Louis terri- 
tory state that farmers are not putting 
their money in new machinery, but rather 
are planning to use that which they al- 
ready have. Of more importance is the 
fact that wages paid for farm labor are 
materially lower, and harvest hands will 
meet with no success in any unreason- 
able demands they may make. 


NOTES 


M. Q. Tanner, treasurer of the Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., spent 
several days in St. Louis the last of the 
week. 


Carl Langenberg, of the Langenberg 
Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis, and Mrs. 
Langenberg, will attend the Louisville 
(Ky.) Derby next month. 

The Mobile, third of a series of four 
self-propelling steel barges built for the 
Mississippi-W arrior River service, will be 
launched next Tuesday at St. Louis. 

John W. Cain, sales manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was in St. Louis Monday on his way 
south, where he will call on the trade in 
the larger markets. 


The Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, 
Ill., recently opened an export office at 
11 Broadway, New York. The office is 
under the management of W. B. Eaton, 
who is experienced in export trade. 


A. D. Brubaker, sales manager of the 
southern district for the Southern IIli- 
nois Milling Elevator Co., Murphys- 
boro, IIl., was at the mill this week, just 
having returned from a trip in the South. 


Walter J. Kutnewsky, a representative 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
seeking a suitable location for the of- 
fice which the Shipping Board will short- 
ly open in this city, was in St. Louis 
this week, 

The Corn Products Refining Co, ap- 
peared before a hearing of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in St. Louis this 
week. The company alleged that rates 
between this city and points in Illinois 
are discriminatory. 

Julian E. Phelan, of Knowlton & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., merchandise brokers, 
called on the Scott County Milling Co., 
Sikeston, Mo., and his company’s connec- 
tion in Cairo, Ill., this week, on his way 
home from Kansas City. 

Edward Andrews, son of E. C. An- 
drews, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, was married this week to Miss 
Mary Louise McLoney. They will make 
their home in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


H. E. Halliday, president of the Halli- 
day Elevator Co., Cairo, Ill, represented 
the Cairo Board of Trade at a hearing 
before the Illinois state legislature this 
week to urge that action be delayed on 
any legislation affecting the grain trade. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Elevator Co., 
Hunnewell, Mo., will increase its capital 
stock to $25,000, the increased capital 
to be used in the proposed erection of a 
grain elevator. Consideration is also be- 
ing given to the reorganization of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Shelbyville, Mo., 
near Hunnewell. : 
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The Retail Grocers’ Association of St. 
Louis has indorsed the campaign of the 
Near East Relief Organization, the slo- 
gen of which is “Say It with Flour.” 

e Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. is plan- 
ning to furnish coin posters, containing 
slots for enough coins to buy a barrel of 
flour, to be displayed in the stores. 

Millers who live in the grain growing 
districts of Illinois and Missouri are 
practically unanimous in declaring that 
the two recent cold spells have quite de- 
stroyed what few green bugs may have 
been in this territory, although it is not 
thought that the bugs were numerous 
enough at any time to have caused ma- 
terial damage. 

The Industrial Transportation Co., 
which operates about 150 grocery stores 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
in the federal court, Monday, listing lia- 
bilities at $472,285 and assets at $1,656,- 
665. The company states that for the 
past six months it has been unable to 
pay its bills in full. 

The Missouri freight discrimination 
law was upheld this week by: the United 
States Supreme Court in _ sustaining 
charges against the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co., in which it was alleged 
that the carrier had violated the statute 
by charging 65c ton for carrying a com- 
modity a distance of 60 miles, while at 
the same time hauling the same com- 
modity a distance of 63 miles for 40c 
ton. 

Mills shipping flour and feedstuffs in- 
to Mississippi are doing so at their own 
risk, as a recent ruling by the state gov- 
ernment against insurance companies has 
made it impossible to obtain insurance on 
any commodities shipped into the state. 
It is understood that this matter will 
soon be brought before a court, at which 
time it is believed that some decision will 
be reached whereby adequate protection 
may be obtained. 

Acting upon legal advice, the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, through its board 
of directors, has deferred acceptance of 
the feed trading rules, recently adopted 
at the Chicago conference of feed deal- 
ers, millers and grain interests, while a 
petition for such acceptance is being 
signed. There is no doubt about the ulti- 
mate adoption of these rules, and Eugene 
C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., who has charge of the - 
tion, said that only a short time would be 
required to obtain sufficient signatures. 


The value of exports from the port of 
New Orleans for the first two months of 
this year showed an increase ranging in 
some instances to several hundred per 
cent over the same period last year, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. The 
figures indicated a heavy volume of busi- 
ness with Germany from this port, a 
large part of the corn shipments, nearly 
the total shipments of 503,000 bus of rye 
and 4,000,000 bus of wheat, in addition 
to many other commodities, going to that 
country. 





ARBITRATING DISPUTES 


There is widespread recognition of the 
fact that litigation inflicts tremendous 
economic loss. Millions are spent every 
year to settle controversies that should 
never have arisen. So, quite naturally, 
the layman is favorably disposed to a 
system that will save attorneys’ fees and 
court costs. Arbitration is about the 
only remedy that has been evolved from 
several hundred years’ effort to avoid 
lawsuits, but opportunities for submit- 
ting disputes to arbitration are not al- 
ways accepted. The trouble is that many 
disputants are in favor of arbitrating 
their controversies only on condition that 
they can be given practical assurance 
that the award will favor them; but arbi- 
tration is gaining popularity, and mem- 
bers of the milling and grain industries 
are, we are told, very generally disposed 
to submit matters under this plan. 

A decision of the Illinois supreme 
court, handed down in a late case (129 
N.E. 753), reflects the modern attitude 
of the law and the courts toward com- 
mercial mediation. Upholding the valid- 
ity of an arbitrator’s award in a case 
involving liability for damages in a col- 
lision of automobiles on a street, the 
court says, in response to plaintiff’s con- 
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tention that it was entitled to withdraw 
from arbitration proceedings: 

“The appellant contends that it had a 
right to revoke the submission to arbi- 
tration and take a nonsuit at any time 
before the arbitrator had indicated his 
finding in the controversy. At common 
law the rule was well established that 
either party might revoke the submission 
at any time before the award was made, 
thus rendering the submission wholly in- 
effectual and taking from the arbitrator 
all power to make a binding award... . 
Section 3 of the arbitration act provides 
that a submission to arbitration shall, 
unless a contrary intention is expressed 
therein, be irrevocable. The legislature 
has the right to enact such a provision 
unless it is prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion from doing so. 

“The appellant contends that the pro- 
vision is unconstitutional because it de- 
prives parties of property without due 
process of law and confers judicial pow- 
ers on individuals not recognized by the 
Constitution. It is true that arbitration 
is in the nature of a judicial inquiry, but 
the statute confers no judicial powers on 
arbitrators. It is not compulsory, but 
is entirely voluntary. If parties choose 
to submit their controversies to arbitra- 
tion, they have the right to do so. The 
object of arbitration is to avoid the for- 
malities, delay and expense attending 
litigation in court, and it has been rec- 
ognized from a very early period by the 
common law as a method of settling dis- 
putes. 

“At common law an agreement could 
be entered into by parol to arbitrate any 
cause of action which did not involve the 
title to land, and an award was a full 
and final adjustment of the controversy, 
having all the force of an adjudication 
and effectually concluding the parties 
from again litigating the same subject. 
. . « The statute, in making the agree- 
ment irrevocable, confers no new power 
and takes away no inalienable right. It 
simply recognizes the agreement of the 
parties and enforces it. 

“Before the statute was enacted the 
court would not specifically enforce the 
agreement to arbitrate, but left the par- 
ties to their remedies at law for a breach 
of the contract. The effect of making 
the agreement irrevocable was merely to 
provide for the specific enforcement of 
the contract, and it violated no constitu- 
tional rights. It conferred no power on 
individuals, but provided for the method 
of carrying into effect the contract of 
the parties. 

“It is also objected that the act is un- 
constitutional and void as being an at- 
tempt to oust the courts appointed by 
the Constitution of their jurisdiction. 
There is no constitutional provision 
against the settlement of controversies 
out of court or the submission of them 
to the judgment of arbitrators who may 
be agreed upon by the parties, and no 
constitutional provision is referred to 
under this head of the appellant’s argu- 
ment. It has been held that an agree- 
ment in an executory contract to submit 
any controversy which may arise under 
it to arbitration is an effort to divest the 
courts of their jurisdiction, and is invalid 
because contrary to public policy... . 

“This principle applies only where 
there is a general agreement to submit 
all controversies to arbitration. It does 
not apply to cases where a controversy 
has arisen and an agreement is made to 
submit the particular controversy to ar- 
bitration or to agreements to arbitrate 
special questions, such as the amount of 
the loss under an insurance policy as a 
condition precedent to maintaining an 
action. . . . The statute does not require 
any causes to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, and nobody is any more bound now 
to submit causes to arbitration than be- 
fore.. It merely recognizes the right, al- 
ready existing, of parties to submit their 
causes to arbitration, and regulates the 
method in which the arbitration may be 
conducted.” 

. A. L. H. Srreer. 





During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, revenue collections from alcoholic 
beverages amounted to $483,000,000. Dur- 
ing the succeeding fiscal year this source 
provided only $140,000,000. On the other 
hand, the revenue collected from non- 
alcoholic beverages increased from $7,- 
000,000 in 1918-19 to $57,000,000 in 
1919-20, 
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A MILLER’S TRAVELLING 
HOTEL 


(Continued from page 272.) 

Mr. Annin has a private fish hatchery 
on his estate, fed by a stream which 
passes through the farm. The water 
wells up out of the rocks a short distance 
above Mr. Annin’s farm, and is the same 
water that half a mile farther down is 
used by the Caledonia state fisheries. 

On two different occasions, Mr. Annin 
very courteously furnished us with brook 
trout and rainbow trout, which were 
fresh out of the water and were en- 
joyed by the campers to the full. The 
cooking is done upon two Adirondack 
camp stoves with aluminum reflecting 
cookers. Wood is used for fuel. The 
meats and fish, on these camp stoves, 
were cooked to a turn and without the 
usual scorching of the camp fire. The 
coffee was placed in a small aluminum 
percolator, which in turn was put into a 
pot of boiling hot water, and the most 
delicious coffee was the result. Our 
food was most varied, delicious and well 
cooked, We always sat down to the 
table with good appetites, but went away 
more than well satisfied. 

The beautiful grounds of Mr. Annin 
were the headquarters of the party for 
four days. We took several trips to dif- 
ferent points in the Packard motor which 
had drawn the trailer. In the evening 
we were always delightfully regaled by 
stories of early times in Buffalo, told to 
us by our genial host. It might be stat- 
ed, in passing, that Mr. Urban is one of 
the great raconteurs of Buffalo. 

All of Mr. Urban’s guests returned to 
Buffalo, not only rejuvenated by four 
days of perfect rest and companionship 
but filled full of stories of Buffalo of 
long ago and of praise for the model 
trailer, 


The following is the article written by 
Mr. Dan S. Ferry, editor of the Buffalo 
Motorist, which gives a more detailed 
and technical description of Mr. Ur- 
ban’s invention: 

Accepting the motor car in due time 
as a more desirable means for highway 
travel than that offered by the horse 
and buggy, a well-known Buffalonian re- 
cently built and placed in service a 
motor car trailer designed to enhance 
the pleasures of roadside camping by 
removing many if not all of the discom- 
forts usually encountered. 
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Being somewhat of a og as. the 
result of an accident caused by a run- 
away horse years ago, and growing tired 
of viewing daily the same trees sur- 
rounding his homestead, the builder of 
the trailer has endeavored to embody in 
the structure the primary essentials to 
comfort and convenience while touring 
or in camp, thus enabling himself and 
his guests to enjoy to the utmost the 
scenic and other attractions in a wide 
expanse of territory without recourse to 
frequently uncertain hotel accommoda- 
tions. Having been obliged on numerous 
occasions to accept a cot as the best the 
hotel afforded under the pressure of 
heavy patronage, the builder decided to 
supply the trailer with cots of his own, 
and of the best of filling. 

The trailer, which, significantly, has 
been named “Ahead of the Game,” is 
the regulation width of the average 
touring car, and can be towed at a speed 
of twenty miles an hour without sway- 
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‘ Tent Showing Dining Table and Chairs 


Luncheon Is Served 


ing. To meet the demand of the build- 
er, the trailer is high enough for his tall- 
est friend, and the berths are designed 
to accommodate with comfort both his 
widest and his longest friend. Dummy 
berths in different sizes were utilized to 
procure the plans for proper dimensions. 

The framework of the trailer is made 
of cherry, finished in its natural color. 
The covering, top, bottom and sides are 
from a new wood now being marketed. 
The top and floor are each in one sheet 
of material, thus making the vehicle 
waterproof on top and dustproof from 
the bottom. 

The paint used was made by Pratt & 
Lambert to match the color of the khaki 
tent, and is of the same material as 
used by the government for waterproof- 
ing airplanes during the war. 

In the front of the car is a five-foot 
by twelve-inch water tank, which is con- 
nected with another tank two feet by 
twelve inches, which, in turn, is connect- 


ed with a blue-flame heater. This pro- 
vides for hot water and for hot water 
heat for the car. 

While the capacity of the water tank is 
forty-two gallons, only thirty-five gal- 
lons can be put in, on account of. pres- 
sure, by the use of garden hose. When 
twenty-three gallons have been drawn 
off, notice is given automatically that it 
is time to refill the tank. If the water 
remaining in the tank at this time is to 
be used, an ordinary tire pump furnishes 
sufficient pressure for the occasion, or 
the water may be drawn from the bot- 
tom of the tank into pails or other re- 
ceptacles. 

Also located in the front of the car 
are drawers and lockers for food. The 
drawers for bread are lined with tin 
boxes that may be scalded and easily 
cleaned. The ice box carries sufficient 
ice for four days’ use with one filling, 
and holds a temperature of thirty-eight 
degrees above zero. Back of the ice box 
is a locker for a fiber case which holds 
four aluminum kettles, nested, a coffee 
pot, two collapsible frying pans, a col- 
lapsible water bucket, and most all of 
the other cooking utensils. 

The equipment also includes two Ad- 
irondack stoves with aluminum reflectors 
and grates which extend out over the 
fire and hold the coffee pots. A metal 
covered board placed on top of the ice 
box provides space for a small cooking 
apparatus which may be set for cooking 
with kerosene or gasoline, a desirable 
feature in inclement weather. 

On the side of each door of the car 
is a collapsible stool. The berths are so 
arranged that they may be let down to 
form the backs for seats. A folding 
table placed between the berths and the 
doors provides ample accommodations for 
six persons, if weather conditions make 
it necessary to dine inside the car. 

In the rear of the car is located the 
toilet room, which contains a heating 
stove and a washstand with double fau- 
cets. Above the stand is located a locker 
for toilet articles. This is fitted with a 
mirror adjustable to varying heights. A 
set of compartments in the locker is 
lettered to correspond with the letters 
on the berths and bedding, giving each 
guest his compartment for his own toilet 
articles. 

A very satisfactory part of the in- 
stallation in the toilet is the unique 
means for flushing, in combination with 
deodorizing chemicals which aid in the 
sanitary disposition of waste matter. 

Selecting paint of quality proved to be 
an asset to the builder. After using a 
filler and two coats of this paint, the de- 
sired effect was produced without the 
rubbing down process. It has been found 
that stains of dirt and oil may be easily 
removed without injuring the finish. 

A small locker on the front end of the 
car contains a bicycle for use in emer- 
gencies. This locker also contains the 





A Camp in the Woods 


ammeter, folding bathtub, lantern and 
fire extinguisher. 

Electric light for the car and accom- 
panying tent is obtained through nitrogen 
lamps of twenty-one candle power, fed 
from a one hundred and forty-four am- 
pere battery of six volts, which operates 
for eight days on one charge. Connec- 
tions may be made with the motor, how- 
ever, so that the battery can be charged 
while the car is travelling or standing 
still. 

Two pieces of rubber matting cover 
the one-piece fiber floor of the car, one 
either side of a sliding door which serves 
to divide the car into two separate com- 
partments, thus giving the necessary 
privacy for women and children in the 
party. 

One electric lamp, with dome shaped 
cover, is fitted into each side of the car 
at a height of about six feet from the 
ground. Either or all of these lamps 
can be controlled from either berth with- 
in the car, and provide generous light all 
around the car when so desired. A large 
siren on the rear may also be operated 
from either berth within the car. 

Each berth is fitted with a kapok mat- 
tress and pillows, covered with the same 
waterproof and mildew proof material 
used for the tent. With provisions for 
four berths in the tent, sleeping accom- 
modations for eight persons are ob- 
tained. Each berth is lettered, as is all 
of the equipment in the berths, and this 
scheme of identification is carried fur- 
ther by placing the corresponding letter 
on towels and other toilet articles for 
use of each person in the party. Pull- 
man reading lamps are so placed in each 
berth that one may read in bed without 
interfering with the comfort of the oc- 
cupants of other berths, All of the lamps 
and fittings are nickel plated, to prevent 
the soiling of -woodwork which usually 
accompanies the process of cleaning 
brass. 

Comfortable easy chairs are provided 
for use in the tent, which is fitted with 
a floor cloth and, together with other ar- 
rangements, serves to give the occu- 


pants wind proof, dust proof and bug 
proof shelter. The sides of the tent are 
fitted with windows in which are set 
fine mesh screens. Curtains for the win- 
dows may be raised or lowered without 
leaving the cots in this compartment. 
The front of the tent, when elevated on 
poles, provides a porch and also serves 
as a dining room, and provides sheltered 
space fourteen by twenty-one feet. A 
separate tent and cot are provided for 
the person who snores, the builder de- 
clares. 

Space for all of the equipment for use 
in the tent, and the tent itself, is provid- 
ed for in the trailer. To insure greater 
safety ascending grades, a special spliced 
rope is made fast to two points of 
vantage beneath the trailer and beneath 
the car ahead. A locker containing two 
bags of charcoal and kindling wood 
stows under the trailer, while lockers 
underneath carry saw, ax, tent poles, 
hatchets, mallet and tent stakes, and a 
sickle to level weeds under the tent floor. 





OWNERSHIP OF DRAFTS 


Texas Court Mentions Circumstances Under 
Which a Bank Becomes the Owner 
of Shipping D te’ P d 


Being able to sue or defend suit on 
the home ground has manifest advan- 
tages. It becomes more manifest when a 
mill having a claim against a customer 
in a different state; or vice versa, finds it 
necessary to bring suit, or defend one, 
several hundred miles away. So, it is a 
matter of no little importance to know 
what limitations there are on the right 
of a claimant to garnish the proceeds of 
a shipment, or attach the shipment itself, 
for the purpose of getting jurisdiction 
of one’s adversary. The subject was 
discussed by the Texas court of civil ap- 

ls at Austin in the late case of Cairo 
lour Co., Waco, vs. Provident National 
Bank of Waco, 226 S.W. 499. 

S. J. Hawkins, Rupert, Idaho, shipped 
grain to the flour company, under draft 
in favor of a Rupert bank and against 
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the company. The company paid the 
draft, but immediately garnished the 
proceeds on a claim against Hawkins. 
The Rupert bank intervened in the pro- 
ceedings, asserting ownership of the gar- 
nished fund. 

The trial court ruled that plaintiff 
flour company was entitled to hold the 
money on its claim against Hawkins, but 
the court of civil appeals overrules the 
decision, sustaining the Idaho bank’s con- 
tentions, The higher court says, in part: 

“The burden of proof rested upon the 
plaintiff to show that the money which it 
had paid to the Provident National Bank 
{the garnishee] on the draft drawn upon 
it by S. J. Hawkins was not the money 
of the First National Bank of Rupert, 
Idaho, the payee named in the draft, but 
belonged to and was the property of S. 
J. Hawkins, against whom the plaintiff 
held an unsatisfied judgment; and the 
plaintiff not only failed to make such 
proof, but the undisputed testimony 
shows that the money referred to be- 
longed to and was the property of the 
intervener, the First National Bank of 
Rupert, and therefore was not subject 
to garnishment in the hands of the Provi- 
dent National Bank, which had collected 
the same as agent for the First National 
Bank of Rupert. . . . 7 Corpus Juris, 
635. The last authority reads as follows: 

“Where checks or drafts are indorsed 
and are accepted as cash they become 
the property of the bank, and the bank 
becomes the debtor of the depositor in 
the amount of such check, even though 
it is understood that the bank has the 
right to charge back the amount if the 
paper deposited proves uncollectible. So 
where a bank accepts for deposit a check 
drawn on itself, and credits the payee 
with the amount, this creates the relation 
of debtor and creditor between the bank 
and the payee, and is equivalent to a 
payment of the amount of the check to 
the drawer; and it is held that, under 
such circumstances, the bank has no right 
to charge back the amount credited to 
the payee, even though the drawer fails 
to pay the amount’. . . 

“The conclusion most favorable to 
plaintiff that can be placed upon the tes- 
timony is that the bank received the 
draft from Hawkins under an agreement 
upon its part to place the same to his 
credit, and the very fact that Hawkins 
was the drawer of the draft constituted 
an implied promise upon his part to pay 
the same, if it could not be collected 
from the drawee, who was the plaintiff 
in this suit. The bank placed the amount 
of the draft to Hawkins’ credit, and 
thereby executed its part of the con- 
tract; the plaintiff paid the draft to the 
agent of the First National Bank of 
Rupert, thereby rendering it certain that 
the Rupert bank could assert no claim 
against Hawkins; and those facts render 
the contract between the Rupert bank 
and Hawkins an executed contract. 

“Payment of the money to the Waco 
bank, the garnishee in this suit, was the 
same in law as though it had been paid 
to the Rupert bank, and therefore, as 
between the bank and Hawkins, the 





transaction became a closed affair; and, 
such being the case, the title of the 
Rupert bank to the fund in question is 
just as absolute as it would have been if 
the plaintiff, instead of paying the money 
to its agent, had paid it directly to the 
Rupert bank. 

“Such being the case, and there being 
no proof that the Rupert bank acquired 
the draft for the purpose of defrauding 
the plaintiff, the latter cannot deprive the 
Rupert bank of title to its property by 
garnishment proceedings against its 
agent who holds the same as such agent, 
and not in its own right.” 

A. L, H. Srrzer. 





HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE SAILINGS 

The Holland-America ,Line announces 
the following sailings: New York to Rot- 
terdam-Amsterdam—Ryndam, April 23; 
New Amsterdam, April 30; Noordam, 
May 7; Rotterdam, May 21. Boston to 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam—a_ steamer in 
April. Philadelphia to Rotterdam-Am- 
sterdam—a steamer in April. New Or- 
leans to Rotterdam-Amsterdam—Zyldyk, 
May 1; Maartensdyk, June 4. Savannah 
to Rotterdam-Amsterdam-Hamburg — a 
steamer in May. 





RAILROAD TO BE GIVEN HEARING 
Wasuinoton, D. C., April 16.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has re- 
assigned for hearing on the morning of 
April 28, 1921, the application of the 
Duluth & Northern Minnesota Railroad 
for permission to abandon its lines in the 
counties of St, Louis, Lake and Cook, 
Minnesota. The hearing will be conduct- 
ed by Examiner R. W. Clarke at the 
United States court rooms in Duluth, 
The hearing caer sae | scheduled for 
April 16 was postponed at the request 
of Clifford L. Hilton, attorney general 
of Minnesota. 
JouHn J. MarrRinan. 





Exports for Week Ended April 9, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 391,000 428,000 185,000 71,000 
Portland, 

Maine ... 735,000 ...... 60,000 92,000 
Boston .... 80,000 161,000  ..... «weees 
Philadelp’a. 324,000 396,000 9,000. .nce- 
Baltimore .. 435,000 360,000 5,000 133,000 


TOW: TOWB  ccccss.. coves, B00O cecce 


N. Orleans, .1,187,000 2,000 
Galveston .. 767,000 ...... sees sveee 
St. John, 

N. B. .... 178,000 ...... 13,000 ..... 





Tots., wk. 4,092,000 2,050,000 305,000 298,000 





Prev. week.5,207,000 2,246,000 344,000 650,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom ..1,695,000 753,000 93,000 

Continent .........2,322,000 1,179,000 182,000 

8S. & Cent. America ...... 3 seveee 5,000 

West EGRIGE -. Sho. ed css ses cevewee 8,000 

Other countries ... 75,000 119,000 18,000 

Totals .........+ 4,092,000 2,050,000 305,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to April 9, 1921, 
with comparisons: ° 


1920-21 1919-20 
Wheat, bus ......... 278,506,000 130,998,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 10,961,000 16,559,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 327,829,000 205,492,000 
CHEM, DUD cecvscedcice 29,501,000 3,399,000 
Oats, bus ........... 8,089,000 33,110,000 
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MILLING IN THE FAR NORTH 


Toronto, Ont., April 16.—By far the 
most northerly point on this continent 
that can boast of a flour mill in regular 
operation is Fort Vermilion, Alberta. 
This is on the Peace River, in latitude 
58 degrees 30 minutes, which is almost 
as far north as the northern coast of 
Labrador. Its distance north of the 
United States boundary is roughly 700 
miles. The country is remarkable for 
the mildness of its climate and richness 
of its vegetation. Wheat has been grown 
there for many years, and the quality of 
the grain is shown by the fact that as 
long ago as 1876 samples from Fort Ver- 
milion took the first prize as the best 
wheat shown at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exhibition. The varieties produced 
are the same as those in older parts of 
western Canada, red fife being a leader. 
The area in the Peace River valley, 
shown by government surveys to be suit- 
able for the production of wheat and 
other grains, is about equal to that in 
the province of Manitoba. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the Hudson Bay Co.’s trading post and 
other buildings at Fort Vermilion, and 
also its flour mill. This latter was built 
some 20 years ago and has been in active 


to the law, and when it becomes appli- 
cable, due to modifications during the 
time of food control on account of the 
war, the department has extended the 
time in which the 10-, 25- and 50-lb pack- 
ages may be sold to June 1, 1921. 

Joun Leper. 


WAR AGAINST FLOUR MITE 


Minnesota Scientist Works Out Method for 
Fighting This Destructive 
Flour Pest 


The “flour mite,” a cause of large ag- 
gregate losses to millers and dealers in 
cereal products the world over, is in for 
trouble. It has been known to be a rob- 
ber of the world’s great food industries 
since early in the eighteenth century, but 
like the modern, daylight, automobile 
escapement bank robber, it has pursued 
its thieving course with little to check it. 
Now, however, the scientist is taking up 
the cause of the miller and the trader in 
cereal foodstuffs, and the mite is not 
so mighty as it once was. - 

Scientists at last have announced that 
the ravages of the mites may be greatly 
reduced by certain well worked out 











Hudson Bay Co.’s Saw Mill and Flour Mill at Fort Vermilion 


operation ever since. Its products are 
sold to settlers and shipped to more re- 
mote northern posts of the company. In 
all the years of its activity this mill has 
never been reduced to idleness by failure 
of the country to produce a crop of 
wheat. 

The governments of Canada and the 
province of Alberta have long been in- 
terested in the idea of promoting settle- 
ment in the habitable parts of the Peace 
River valley, and have had many reports 
from officials and settlers who are famil- 
iar with agricultural and climatic con- 


ditions there. Without exception the in- 


formation so obtained has favored the 
belief that the country is extraordinarily 
rich in all resources that go to support 
population, and when the difficulties aris- 
ing out of the late war have been suffi- 
ciently overcome to warrant a new move- 
ment of the kind, steps will be taken to 
attract settlers to this region in sufficient 
numbers to insure its early occupation 
by a class of people who will be willing 
to employ themselves in productive in- 
dustry, and especially in growing grain 
and raising cattle. 

The climate of much of this region is 
milder than that of the mid-prairie parts 
of the older western provinces, and when 
transportation is available, there is every 
reason to expect a great new migratory 
movement into this at present unoccupied 
region. In the admission of settlers there 
will be, of course, the closest possible 
scrutiny of each to insure his fitness for 
the tasks that will lie before him, but 
there is no reason for belief that plenty 
of the right kind of. people cannot be 
found. The older parts of Canada, the 
British Isles and the United States alone 
have sufficient surplus population to fill 
all requirements of the case. 


A. H. Batmey. 





NEW WEIGHT LAW PROPOSAL VETOED 


Nasuvitiz, Tenn., April 16.—A bill in- 
troduced at the present session of the 
Tennessee legislature by the food and 
drugs department to introduce the deci- 
mal system of packages of corn meal 
failed of passage. 

The old law fixing weights of 6, 12, 24, 
48 and 96 lbs will continue in force, 
though, on account of some confusion as 


methods, to the saving of sums for the 
food industries that are enormous in the 
aggregate of the world’s business. 

A statement to the foregoing effect 
comes directly from the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, where R. 
N. Chapman, of the division of ento- 
mology, has been devoting a large 
amount of time to an effort to aid in 
bringing the mite mentioned under con- 
trol. The division of entomology makes 
it its business to study every sort of 
pest which makes trouble for man or 
animal directly or indirectly through the 
destruction of food or clothing, and it is 
Mr. Chapman’s special job to pursue 
that class of pests which tries to eat up 
the world’s food supplies before they can 
be consumed by man or his serviceable 
beasts. 


PROBLEM IMPORTANT AND DIFFICULT 


The problem of the flour mite is one 
of very great economic importance, and 
it has proved almost as difficult as it is 
important. Wherever in the world there 
is trading in wheat flour, dried meats, 
dried vegetables, and similar products, 
there may be found the flour mite. This 
mite is the same little beast that preys on 
the products of the cheese maker, and is 
often known as the cheese mite. Mr. 
Chapman, however, believes it is appro- 
priately called the flour mite because it 
does vastly more damage to flour and 
millfeed than it does to cheese. Perhaps 
one reason for the inappropriateness of 
its common name is the, fact that it is 
more easily observed in cheese than in 
flour or bran. It is so very small that its 
presence in millstuffs often goes unno- 
ticed, and losses chargeable to it have 
frequently been attributed to other 
causes. 

Mr. Chapman says that in 1920 mites 
were found common in all flour and feed 
mills in which they were looked for, yet 
in only two cases did the millers know 
that their plants were infested. In one 
case a large amount of bran had been 
spoiled, and the.spoilage was thought to 
have been caused by “heating.” A care- 
ful examination, however, disclosed the 

’ fact that the bran was heavily infested 
with mites which increased the moisture 
content of the bran and probably con- 
tributed to the heating. In another case 


investigated, three carloads—90 tons—of 
a special dairy feed worth $80 ton, were 
ruined by mites. The owners suspected 
the presence of insects, but got no fur- 
ther than that until the specialist was 
called in to enlighten them. The loss 
amounted to $7,200, a considerable sum 
to deduct from one firm’s profits. 


MITES SLUMBER IN DRY CEREALS 

The mites, moreover, exist in millstuffs 
sometimes in a state of rest or inactivity 
and their presence is not suspected until, 
by accident possibly, the moisture con- 
tent of the material is increased. Then 
the pests come to life and the material 
literally teems with them. Mr. Chapman 
describes such a case. In a cottonseed 
meal warehouse meals with various mois- 
ture contents were blended. This gave 
the mixture a moisture content of less 
than 11 per cent. Samples taken from 
several car lots of meal with a high 
moisture content showed the presence of 
mites in fairly large numbers. Yet some 
20 samples taken from the blended meal 
in various parts of the warehouse failed 
to reveal a single mite. 

Later a pile of the meal which had col- 
lected under a conveyor through which 
the blended meal was removed from the 
warehouse, and which had been moistened 
by rain, was found to be alive with mites. 
Mr. Chapman’s explanation of this case 
is that the mites were in the blended 
meal in a state of rest, not having enough 
moisture to support them in an active 
stage until they accumulated on the 
ground under the conveyor. 

When present in large numbers’ the 
mites often devour practically all of the 
food material. The result is a seething 
mass of mites and their molted skins. 
Around the sacks of cottonseed cake 
stored in a certain warehouse were found 
piles of the tiny mill robbers. They had 
fallen to the floor from the sacks and 
had accumulated in little hills more than 
four inches in height. They were crawl- 
ing away in every direction. 

Considering the universal distribution 
of foodstuffs such as are infested by 
the flour mite, and the vast volume of 
business involved, the total losses caused 
by the pest must be enormous. That is 
why scientists like Mr. Chapman have 
been seeking so industriously to find 
means of checking such losses. The-small 
size of the mites, together with their 
habits of life, have made the problem a 
difficult one. Certain things, however, 
have been found out, and these have 
served as guides in developing methods 
for the control of the pests. 


MUST HAVE I] PER CENT DIET 


During the World War the mites in- 
vaded Great Britain’s mills and store- 
houses in large numbers. The necessi- 
ties of the case led the authorities to be- 

in investigations for means to prevent 

e damage of wheat and flour. Out of 
these investigations came the discovery 
that the mites are restricted to flour and 
feed with a moisture content of more 
than 11 per cent. This led to the con- 
clusion that by the use of heat and the 
hermetical sealing of packages the mites 
could be controlled, to some extent at 
least. 

However, owing to several facts, heat- 
ing does not offer a complete defense 
against the insects. The life cycle may 
be as short*as 17 or 18 days. On the 
other hand, it may be prolonged by the 
rest period or stage of inactivity al- 
ready mentioned. In this rest period the 
mites take on a somewhat altered struc- 
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ture by which they may attach them- 
selves to the other insects or to mice, to 
be carried to new and favorable en- 
vironments. In this stage also, as well 
as for shott periods at the close of the 
larval and nymphal stages, the mites may 
be blown about with dust. 

It is possible, therefore, under favor- 
able conditions for the mites to be wide- 
ly distributed and to do a good deal of 
mischief before the heating and packing 
of mill products in sealed containers in 
warehouses can be effected. Moreover, 
such packing for great quantities of mill- 
stuffs is quite impracticable. Again, in 
the rest stage, in which mites endure 
drying, as in the case of the blended 
cottonseed meal mentioned in the fore- 
going, they may go undiscovered and be 
distributed through the ordinary avenues 
of trade when millstuffs are handled in 
bulk prior to packing. 


EASILY KILLED BY HEAT 


Where heating can be used, however, it 
has been found by laboratory experi- 
ments that raising the temperature from 
68 to 120 degrees Fahrenheit in five min- 
utes will kill the mites. Raising the tem- 
perature to 176 Fahrenheit leaves no 
survivors even for the shortest time. 

If it is desired to clean up an infested 
mill or warehouse, the first step is to 
clean thoroughly the mill or warehouse 
and burn all refuse. Then, if it is pos- 
sible, the building should be heated to a 
temperature of at least 120 degrees Fah- 
renheit for several hours. If the place 
is not tight enough for such heating, the 
floor and all cracks should be sprayed 
with a 15 or 20 per cent carbolic oil 
emulsion. 

Fumigation is generally said not to 
be effective against mites, on account of 
their physical structure. Experiments 
with carbon disulphide in elevator boots, 
however, says Mr. Chapman, showed that 
when seven pounds of the chemical were 
used to the 1,000 square feet of space, 
most of the mites were killed, but wher- 
ever the mites were in cracks or under 
several inches of feed, some of them sur- 
vived—enough to start a new generation. 

Commercial sprays have proved effec- 
tive when actual contact has been pos- 
sible. Emulsion of from 15 to 20 per 
cent crude carbolic oil held in suspension 
by a one tenth of 1 per cent soap solu- 
tion, is a very efficient contact insecti- 
cide, and was used with success as a 
spray in corners and on floors, under 
elevator boots, and in flat cars, The 
odor of this spray is objectionable, but 
if it does not come in contact with the 
flour or feed it seems to impart no per- 
manent odor to the material. 


CARE NEEDED IN STORING CEREALS 


As a result of his careful investiga- 
tions, Mr. Chapman advises that the 
storage of large quantities of flour, feed, 
or other foodstuffs such as the mites 
feed upon should be only in clean, dry 
places, and then only when the moisture 
content of the material is below 11 per 
cent. 

The mites are now so generally dis- © 
tributed in commerce that it is almost 
impossible for any establishment which 
takes an active part in the manufacture 
or exchange of mill products to keep 
free from them. The only way to do so 
is to clean up one’s establishment with 
the utmost thoroughness according to the 
plans suggested, and then-to keep it per- 
fectly clean, permitting no accumulations 
of flour or other material to remain on 
the premises. W. P. Kirkwoop. 
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New York, N. Y., April 16.—The finan- 
cial situation was never more interesting 
in the third week of April than it is to- 
day. The whole world is trying to stabilize 

rices and to reduce hi iving costs. 
The readjustment is difficult to bring 
about, although this country is making 
better progress than European nations, 
for the average American, be he rich or 
poor, in the last analysis is generally 
willing to face the music to effect the 
economies which he realizes are neces- 
sary to regain financial equilibrium. 


BRITISH LABOR DISTURBANCE 


Wall Street has taken a keen interest 
in the British mining strike, and stock 
market sentiment has been a good deal 
affected from day to day by the char- 
acter of the London dispatches. It is 
realized that Great Britain has a more 
serious labor problem than the United 
States, because of the more perfect or- 
ganization of the workers there and the 
strong leadership manifested in various 
directions. The financial community 
here, however, has been much disturbed 
by the possibility of a nation-wide strike 
in England, for the feeling has been that, 
should such a project succeed, it might 
be the forerunner of similar difficulties in 
the United States. The fact is that this 
country has had all the labor disturbance 
that it wishes, and the best minds are 
now engaged in figuring out avoidance of 
difficulties with railroad workers and 
others whose wages are sure to be re- 
duced. 

READJUSTING RAILROAD WAGES 


Action by the Federal Labor Board in 
abandoning the national agreements and 
wartime expedients is believed to be the 
opening wedge for complete readjust- 
ment of railroad pay. This must be done 
if the roads are to be kept going under 
private ownership. The situation in 
many respects has been very grave. The 
outstanding fact is that the American 
people believe that the railroads must be 

ept solvent, and that increased efficiency 
must be forthcoming in order to yield 
these properties the profits required in 
order to obtain the necessary financing. 
It is realized, however, that immense 
loans will be called for later on in con- 
nection with the readjustment of the 
great transportation industry to meet 
the exacting demands of the American 
shipping public. 

Judge Lovett’s optimistic remarks 
about the future of business in the West 
and the probability of a po es an | 
revival by July 1 in the territory serve 
by the Union Pacific were the most cheer- 
ful expression that has come from a 
railroad executive for many weeks. It is 
felt, however, that the railroad workers 
themselves will be glad to help along the 
wage readjustment so as to re-establish 
themselves on a sound, permanent foot- 
ing. It is not clear how these readjust- 
ments are to be made, but the condition 
of some of the roads is so critical as to 
make it imperative for the strongest peo- 
ple to act in a wise way so as to relieve 
the acute tension of the several million 
holders of railroad securities. 


LIQUIDATING LABOR 


The feeling is gaining ground that 
pretty nearly all industries will have to 
readjust wages so as to reduce operating 
expenses to a level at which it will be 
possible for industry to continue opera- 
tions in the old way. It is believed that 
organized labor will meet the employers 
halfway in this readjustment, as the po- 
sition of many great industrial com- 
panies is so perilous as to show clearly 
the necessity of reducing costs and get- 
ting back to something like normal work- 
ing conditions again. Every week that 
this movement continues, the cost of 
maintaining the average family and the 


expense of doing business is reduced pro- 
portionately. 

The average American workingman 
keeps enough in touch with conditions to 
give him pretty accurate knowledge of 
the business done by his employer’s prop- 
erty. It is apparent that the day of silk 
shirts and patent leather shoes has 
passed. The average worker is glad to 
get back again into overalls and hob- 
nailed boots. This transformation marks 
the transition from war wages to nor- 
mal schedules, and the change is bring- 
ing great benefits to the whole nation. 
It will take many months to complete the 
readjustment, for all labor is not the 
same, and large employers and labor 
leaders view the problem differently in 
different industries. 


LOWER REDISCOUNT RATES 


Reduction by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston of its rediscount rate 
from 7 per cent to 6 per cent has brought 
up the whole question as to the advis- 
— of readjusting rediscount rates 
for the whole Federal Reserve System. 
Members of the Federal Reserve Board 
at Washington are opposed to this move- 
ment, on the ground that it is not -justi- 
fied by prevailing credit conditions and 
the intensity of the credit strain. Fur- 
thermore, it is realized that the “frozen 
loan” account is so tremendous as to 
make it very unwise to lower rediscount 
rates and thus make it easier and less 
costly to borrow money. 

The fact is that the whole country has 
been on a basis of rationed credit so long 
as to make it accustom itself to the lim- 
ited accommodation. There are many 
reasons for taking a hopeful view of the 
longer future, as there is no doubt that 
the-immense inflow of gold from abroad 
is so strengthening basic reserves as to 
make it probable that rediscount rates at 
other centers than Boston will be re- 
duced before many weeks have elapsed. 
This movement must depend, however, 
on the foreign situation and the extreme- 
ly important developments in interna 
tional finance. : 

The great Bank of England, for the 
first time in a ceptury or more, has re- 
tained its 7 per cent minimum discount 
rate for a whole year, the present quota- 
tion having been announced on April 15, 
1920. It is fortunate that money condi- 
tions are getting easier and that the 
credit strain is relaxing. The money mar- 
ket problem is still the greatest problem 
to be solved, except possibly that hav- 
ing to do with the readjustment of for- 
eign exchange rates. The foreign ex- 
change market and the money market are 
so closely interrelated as to make one 
market largely exposed to the influences 
which affect the other. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE STOCK MARKET 


The public has not re-entered the stock 
market as yet in a large way, but it will 
manifest greater interest if general trade 
improves and call money becomes avail- 
able again at rates which make it pos- 
sible to speculate at’ moderate cost. There 
is no great incentive to trade, with call 
money quoted at 8 or 9 per cent; but 
when the rate gets back to 4 or 5 per 
cent, the situation is different and specu- 
lation less costly. There are many rea- 
sons for thinking that the market awaits 
only good leadership. If it gets this soon 
there will be some pyrotechnics of the 
sort that were seen in 1919. 

The public will be well supplied with 
credit to speculate with, provided the 
credit situation clears up and people be- 
lieve that the labor outlook is reassur- 
ing. With an immense unemployed class 
to provide for, it is felt that the purchas- 
ing power of the country cannot be re- 
stored until the great industries resume 
operations on the old scale. If the Brit- 
ish strike is soon settled and the railroad 


workers are satisfied, it is safe to say 
that something in the way of stock mar- 
ket response will be forthcoming very 
soon. There is reason, therefore, for 
saying there are interesting days ahead 
for the trading community. 


CREDIT INSURANCE PLAN 


Insurance Companies Are Urging Millers to 
Insure Their Book Accounts 
Against Losses 


Whenever much flour trading is done 
on an extended credit basis, as at present, 
liabilities to loss are manifestly increased. 
Certain insurance companies, recogniz- 
ing this, are coming forward with propo- 
sitions which, they say, will insure the 
miller against excessive losses. They 
argue that every miller insures his mill 
against fire; prudence induces him to do 
so, and his creditors insist upon it. Yet 
book accounts are subject to a greater 
hazard than the fire risk. In 10 years 
ending 1916 there were $300,000,000 more 
lost in bad debts than in fire for the 
same period, and all of this fell directly 
upon the merchants and manufacturers, 
For the first three months of 1920 fail- 
ures amounted to $29,000,000. For the 
first three months of 1921 they totaled 
$178,000,000. 

Thus the insurance companies put their 
argument before the millers. Within a 
short recent period, credit insurance is 
said to have gained in favor with many 
banks, merchants and manufacturers. 
At the present time, when millers are 
more subject than they have normally 
been to credit losses, the credit insurance 
men are making a campaign in the mill- 
ing industry. 

One of the companies explains the 
function of credit insurance, in detail, as 
follows: 

To reimburse the policy holder for 
losses in excess of the normal loss inher- 
ent in his line of business. The normal 
loss is ascertained in the same method 
that life insurance companies compute 
the expectancy of human life. 

To furnish guaranteed collection serv- 
ice to policy holders. The miller can 
thus take on business on 30 or 60 days’ 
time knowing that, if his customer does 
not pay his obligation within the agreed 
time, he can turn his account over to 
the insurance company, which guarantees 
either to collect the account or pay it. 
He knows in advance the worst that can 
happen to him, and if it does not happen 
he has made a profit sufficient to pay the 
premium many times. Moreover, he has 
made friends of the trade-because he has 
extended time when actually needed. 

The premium is calculated in exact 
proportion to the limits of insurance 
which the policy holder may want to pro- 
tect him on a single account. 

Policies cover every form of insolvency 
which might cause the seller loss: bank- 
ruptcy, assignment, receivership, judg- 
ment, selling out, absconding, etc. 

The credit insurance. companies main- 
tain that in this they are offering the 
milling industry a valuable service which 
has been sincerely commended by many 
business concerns. The claim, in brief, 
is that the miller can, with credit insur- 
ance, obtain unlimited sales, limited 
credit losses and limited time of out- 
standings. 








MARKET REPORTS BY WIRELESS 

Wasuineoton, D. C., April 16—Begin- 
ning this week, agricultural market re- 
ports are to be sent to farmers and 
other agricultural interests by wireless 
from Omaha, St, Louis, Bellefonte, Pa., 
and Washington, D. C., the Bureau of 
Markets has announced. Wireless sta- 
tions of the Post Office Department are 
to be utilized for the purpose. Each 
station has a radius of about 300 miles, 
considered adequate to disseminate mar- 
ket news in the 12 central and 10 eastern 
states. 

Another market report service an- 
nounced by the bureau this week is the 
supplying at the principal grain export- 
ing ports of export figures for the pre- 
ceding week, simultaneously with their 
release in Washington. The bureau calls 
attention to the fact that this report 
does not include all grain exported from 
the country, but only that which passes 
through these principal ports. The serv- 
ice will be supplied at Boston, Portland, 
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Maine, New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Newport News, Galveston, Port 
Arthur, Texas City, Texas, New Orleans, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Astoria, San Francisco, 
and Portland, Oregon. 

Joun J, Marrinan. 





DROP IN WHOLESALE BREAD PRICES 


Inpranapous, Inp., April 16.—Reduc- 
tions in wholesale prices of bread in In- 
dianapolis were announced this week by 
local bakers, the decrease being 14¢ on 
1-lb loaves and Ic on 114-lb loaves. Low- 
er cost of flour is given as the reason for 
the cut, which has brought the smaller 
loaf to 8c and the larger to 12c. 

A. L. Taggart, of the Taggart Baking 
Co., one of the largest concerns in the 
city, said he was not prepared to say 
what effect the decline would have on 
the retail price, as retailers set their own 
price, but that some had indicated that 
they would follow the wholesale price to 
a lower level. The ruling retail level has 
been 10c for 1-lb loaves and 15c for 114- 
Ib loaves. In a few cases, where concerns 
doing a retail business do their own bak- 
ing, 1-Ib loaves have been available for 
9c and 114-lb loaves for 14c. 

Mr. Taggart said that flour of the 
proper quality for baking was being 
quoted at $8@8.25 bbl, and that the indi- 
cations were that there might be a fur- 
ther decline from that level. One baker 
said that he had been fortunate in get- 
ting a quotation of $6.90 bbl on what he 
regarded as some very good patent flour, 
the lowest price in several years. 

The cost of ingredients in a loaf of 
bread is about 55 per cent of its total 
cost, Mr. Taggart said, adding that fuel 
was costing the bakers almost three times 
as much as before the war, and that 
labor costs were twice as high. The 
Federal System of Bakeries, one of the 
principal bread concerns in Indianapolis 
doing a retail business, said its cost of 
production had declined 1%c a loaf, but 
that it was not safe to reduce retail 
prices at this time. 

When the old scale of wholesale prices 
went into effect early last December, 
flour in demand by bakers was selling at 
about $9@9.50 bbl. 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





CLEVELAND CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


Torevo, Ouro, April 16.—The Flour 
Club of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce held its monthly dinner at the 
Cleveland Athletic Club on April 5, and 
elected officers for the ensuing year. 
About 25 members of the club were pres- 
ent, including two or three visitors. C. 
S. Jeffries, manager Cleveland office 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
was elected president; W. H. Matthews, 
Donmeyer-Gardner Co., vice president; 
F. J. Vasek was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. ‘ 

W. S. Pryor, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Buffalo, W. H. Tibbels, 
Elyria (Ohio) Milling & Power Co., and 
W. H. Wiggin, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Toledo, were guests. The club meets 
for a dinner the first Tuesday in every 
month, and contemplates holding weekly 
luncheons. 

W. H. Wicarn. 





PROPOSED GRAIN RATES SUSPENDED 


Wasurineoton, D. C., April 16.—By an 
order entered April 12, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission suspends from 
April 17 until Aug. 15, 1921, the opera- 
tion of certain tariffs proposed by the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad 
Co., increasing rates on grain and grain 
products from points in Oklahoma and 
Kansas to Algiers, New Orleans, La., 
and other points in Louisiana. The fol- 
lowing shows the present and proposed 
rates to New Orleans from representa- 
tive points of origin indicated. 

Rates in cents per 100 lbs: 
r—Wheat——,_ -—F laxseed—, 
Pro- Pro- 

From— Present posed Present posed 
Wichita, Kan.. 50% 60 61% 65% 
Anthony, Kan. 50% 60 61% 65% 
Cherokee, 

61% 65% 


Okla. 50% 60 
Altus, Okla.... 50 60 64 65% 


JoHN J. MARRINAN. 





Mexico is planning to establish a 
steamship line between San Francisco 
and Pacific ports of Mexico. 
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INQUIRY TO PROCEED 


The Dominion government has decided 
to proceed with an inquiry by Royal 
Commission into the grain trade of this 
country. It has appointed as commis- 
sioners the Hon. James Duncan Hynd- 
man, judge of the supreme court, chair- 
man; William D. Staples, Fort William; 
J. H. Haslam, Regina, and Lincoln 
Goldie, Guelph, and the order-in-council 
goes on to instruct the commission to in- 
quire into and report upon the subject 
of handling and marketing of grain in 
Canada, with reference in particular to 
the following matters: 

The grading and weighing of grain; 
the handling of grain in and by country 
elevators and from country points; the 
grain exchanges; financing of grain; the 
handling of grain at terminals and the 
charges therefor; the —s of pub- 
lic and private elevators and eastern 
public elevators; lake shipments; the 
shipment of grain to Atlantic and Pa- 
cifie ports. 

In addition to these powers the com- 
missioners are, authorized “to engage the 
services of such accountants, engineers, 
technical advisers or other experts, clerks, 
reporters and assistants as they deem 
necessary or advisable, and also the serv- 
ices of counsel,” and to depute any of 
these to exercise the same powers as 
commissioners to get any of the informa- 
tion sought. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Persistent weakness in wheat has led 
to a decline of 30c bbl in spring wheat 
flour. This was expected, and buyers 
have been out of the market in anticipa- 
tion of a break. Mills announced the 
new prices this morning. Top patent 
springs are now quoted at $10 bbl, and 
seconds at $9.50, jute, delivered, Ontario 
points, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour shares in 
the general weakness. The reduction in 
this grade of flour ranges 50@75c. Good 
quality 90 per cent patents are worth 
around $7.35 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, delivered here or in Montreal. 

British importers are buying limited 
quantities of Canadian springs at 59@ 
60s per 280 lbs for an export patent, in 
jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or Lon- 
don, a decline of 3@4s in the week, 
while for Ontario winters they will not 
pay over 56s. This latter quotation 
represents a drop of 4@5s. 

It is becoming useless to quote prices 
for shipment to the United States. A 
nominal price for top patent springs 
would be l5c under the price of a week 
ago, or $8.10 bbl, jute, while second pat- 
ent springs are worth $7.60, jute, New 
York basis, American funds. Ontario 
winters may be quoted at $7.30, New 
York, 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts share the decline in 
mill products, and are down $2. Demand 
is fair. Mills are asking $81 ton for 
bran and $33 for shorts, delivered, in car 
or mixed car lots, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


The mills of Ontario look for fresh 


supplies of western spring wheat by 
lake-and-rail delivery, some time next 
week. Today’s price for No. 1 northern 
is $1.69 bu, track, Goderich. In the mean- 
time stocks are exhausted. Ontario soft 
winter wheat is worth around $1.60 bu, in 
cars, country points. Some United States 


soft winter wheat is offering at $1.64@ 
1.65, delivered, Ontario mill points. 
CEREALS 

Rolled oats have broken in price about 
25c. Competition is responsible for this. 
Good brands are obtainable today at $3 
per 90-lb bag. Oatmeal is corresponding- 
ly lower at $3.30 -” 98-lb bag, delivered, 
For export, rolled oats have been sold at 
51s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, Glasgow, and 
oatmeal at 50s. Demand from overseas 
is very limited. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Prices for all of these grains have been 
reduced since a week ago. With this ex- 
ception the market is little changed, busi- 
ness being dull. Quotations: No. 2 white 
Ontario oats, 41@43c bu; barley, 62@ 
67c; rye, $1.30@1.35; buckwheat, $1.15@ 
1.20; No. 3 American yellow corn, 67¢c,— 
in cars, country points. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 

These products are $1 ton lower. Oil 
cake is now quoted at $52 ton, in bags, 
and meal at $54, on track, point of ship- 
ment. 

NOTES 

The pound sterling is now worth 
$4.4334 at Canadian banks. 

The premium on American funds at 
Canadian banks is now 1314 per cent. 

Canada’s trade with West Africa is 

rowing rapidly. This includes a lot of 
our. 

Jute bags for flour have lately sold at 
less than $100 per M in Ontario. Compe- 
tition for orders is keen. 

George R. Williams, of Rothwell & 
Bowring, Ltd., flour importers, St. John’s, 


Newfoundland, visited this market on 


Thursday. 

Spring seeding is well under way in 
Ontario, and there is a possibility that 
the acreage will be larger than usual, in 
spite of low prices. 

Grain vessels that wintered in the low- 
er lakes are now in commission, and out 
on their initial voyage. The Welland 
Canal was opened to traffic on April 15. 

Herbert Law, youngest son of Andrew 
Law, flour importer, Glasgow, Scotland, 
has arrived in Canada. Mr. Law will be 
associated for a time with the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Private letters from England speak of 
decontrol in Britain as likely to prove 
a good thing for Canadian flour. Spring 
wheat patents from this country appear 
to be popular over there. It is a pity 
there are not more mills in Canada that 
are in a position to do a regular business 
with British importers. A number of 
very desirable accounts are available as 
Canadian mill connections. This office is 
receiving letters daily from buyers who 
have exporting business to offer. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., April 16.—Flour de- 
clined sharply this morning. The state 
of the market for wheat made this in- 
evitable, and further breaks will follow, 
should wheat continue its downward 
course. The last few days have been 
marked by considerable price cutting, a 
sure sign of the coming break. When 
the market closed on Friday with cash 
No. 1 northern about 20c under the price 
of previous Friday, millers announced a 
30c reduction in flour, making top patent 
springs $10 bbl, seconds $9.50, and clears 
$9.30, jute, delivered, with 10c bbl off 
for cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in poor 
demand here. Buyers are not willing to 
pay more than $7.35@7.50 bbl for 90 per 
cent patents, in secondhand jute bags, 
f.o.b. here, 


Demand for bran is improving, but 
stocks available are still large. Shorts 
are also in fair demand. Prices declined 
$2 this morning, making bran $31 ton 
and shorts $33, in jute bags, car lots or 
mixed cars, delivered. 

Sales of flour for export have been 
light. Falling prices keep buyers away. 
Latest cables for Manitobas quote 59s 
6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Liverpool, and any 
business now being done is in the neigh- 
borhood of this price. 


NOTES 


Ocean: freight rates to United King- 
don ports have been advanced Ic per 
100 Ibs. 

W. D. Moore, export department Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, will 
leave shortly on a business trip to the 
West Indies. 


A cablegram from Belfast reports the 
arrival of a cargo of 50,000 140-lb sacks 
of government quality flour originally in- 
tended for Spain. 


R. R. Dobell, western director Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is in 
Montreal on business. George R. Coslett, 
manager, Fort William, is also here. 


J. E. Macfarlane, Toronto, and George 
A. Macdonald, Peterborough, were in 
Montreal on Tuesday attending an ex- 
ecutive meeting of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, 

T. J. Gricos. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., April 16.—Business 
is very dull, and not much trade is ex- 
peeted until prices become more stabil- 
ized. Although there are no changes in 
prices from last week, with wheat tum- 
bling daily it is imminent the flour mar- 
ket will fall in line, showing another re- 
duction shortly. Depressed conditions are 
apparent in all grain markets. Both do- 
mestic and export demand is a day-to- 
day affair. This has been one of the 
dullest weeks experienced for some time. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl 
is added, and for 50-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 


Nothing but a quiet market can be 
looked for in millfeed under existing cir- 
cumstances. Prices vary somewhat, be- 
ing offered by some western mills at $2 
@3 lower than standard prices. The top 
price for bran is $25 ton, in bags, and 
shorts $27, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered, f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


Each day of this week brought further 
declines in wheat. The losses were se- 
vere, no news coming to lend it any 
strength. Very little was worked for 
export trade. 

The British strike news had a depress- 
ing effect on business, and the rally in 
industrial conditions that was confident- 
ly expected in the spring has not ma- 
terialized. These are the conditions that 
lie behind the present weakness of the 
grain markets, and until a definite im- 
provement in business sets in they will 
continue to dominate the situation. 

The probability of the Fordney tariff 
bill becoming law made American mill- 
ers exceptionally anxious to get every 
possible bushel across the line imme- 
diately, and there has been keen compe- 
tition for the scanty offerings available. 
Owing to farmers who hold the bulk of 
the supplies at the terminals not selling, 
offerings were very scanty. Inspections 


for the week were 933 cars, against 1,017 
last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing April 16: 


--—Futures—, 


April 11 ........ $1.80% $1.63 % 

April 12 ........ 1.76% 1.58 1.38% 
April 13 ........ 1.70% 1.52 1.35% 
April 14 ........% 1.66% 1.49% 1.32% 
April 16 ........ 1.60% 1.48% 1.33% 
April 16 ........ 1.70% 1.55% 1.41% 


COARSE GRAINS 


There was a steady demand for coarse 
grains, with a fair volume of business. 
The export inquiry for both oats and 
barley showed a decided improvement. 
This week there has been an increase of 
54c in oats and 2c in barley, and a de- 
crease of 14%4c in rye. Quotations: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 453,c bu; No. 
3 Canadian western barley, 761/,c; rye, 
$1.3814,,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 


Although this market calls for a reduc- 
tion in prices since a week ago, export 
inquiry has been very good. Quotations: 
best patents, $9 bbl, in 98-lb bags; me- 
dium grades, $8; dark, $5; rye meal, 
$6.50,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

NOTES 

The Easterbrook Milling Co., Ltd., 
Eburne, B. C., has built an elevator of 
25,000-bu capacity, and is also adding to 
its mill building and milling machinery. 

Stocks of wheat at Fort William and 


‘Port Arthur are now in the neighborhood 


of 21,000,000 bus. It is expected this fig- 
ure will be reduced rapidly, with the 
opening of navigation. 

Farm labor conditions in the province 
of Saskatchewan are such that wages 
now being paid there amount to $60 per 
month. This is an increase of $10 over 
the wage advertised by the provincial 
employment office. 

Navigation was officially declared open 
by the council of the Grain Exchange on 
Monday. Grain men stated that it was 
the quietest opening they had experi- 
enced for some years, and that grain will 
move very slowly for the first few weeks. 


Grasshoppers, cutworms, saw flies and 
other pests were discussed at length. The 
lack of trained men in Canada was de- 
plored, and the hope expressed that the . 
lack of recognition of so important a 
science woul be remedied in the near 
future. 

D. D. Campbell, of Winnipeg, has se- 
cured patents for Canada and the Unit- 
ed States for a car grain door which has 
just been successfully tested on a Cana- 
dian National Railway car at the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills, St. Boniface, 
Man. 

Reports from the province of Alberta 
state that that province will not have 
an early spring. A little plowing has 
been done in some parts, but except in a 
few isolated cases no seeding has taken 
place as yet. Predictions are for a 
smaller acreage this year, a cut of about 
10 per cent on last year’s area being esti- 
mated. 

There was a good deal of hurry in get- 
ting shipments of wheat away to the 
United States this week, owing to the 
possibility that new duties would be im- 
posed by quick action of Congress on the 
Fordney bill. Week-end reports stated 
that over 600,000 bus had been shipped 


‘ from Fort William to Duluth, and other 


shipments were being made to Buffalo. 
Marine insurance on the Great Lakes 
came into effect on April 15, but at a 
premium over normal basis. No boats 
were expected to leave with grain on 
that date, as there is no great demand 
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for wheat from Ontario mills. At least, 
there is no demand for 
premium rates. Repo 
say demand for flour is light, and mills 
are mostly shut down. 

Gatheri of entomologists of the 
federal and western provincial govern- 
ments and some of the western states, 
held in Regina this week, to discuss the 
gr r menace, resulted in the for- 
mation of a permanent committee to be 
known as the North West International 
Committee on Crop Pests. Norman Crid- 
dle, federal entomologist for Manitoba, 
was appointed chairman of the new or- 

nization, and Professor Cooley, of 

ontana, vice chairman. It was decided 
to hold the next meeting in one of the 
prairie states. 

Even at this distance from the scene 
of action there is breathless interest in 
the news of a revolutionary strike in 
Great Britain. Most people in Winnipeg 
know from experience what is happen- 
ing. This city had a bitter dose of that 
sort of thing in 1919. It is the general 
belief that the situation in Britain is 
~< the bg g conspiracy on a much 
arger scale. It is also being noted with 
interest that the method of fighting the 
revolutionary element is the same. 
general public is being aroused by the 
threat against its liberties, and is being 
enlisted to fight the menace in all its 
manifestations. L. E. Gray. 





WESTERN CANADA GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The current report of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada shows 
that the high premiums paid for cash 
wheat have continued to draw out sup- 
plies, in spite of the tendency to hold for 

igher prices. No less than 14,049 cars 
of all grains passed inspection in March, 
compared with 12,823 in February and 
10,383 a year ago; 7,580 contained wheat, 
against 8,571 a month ago and 4,974 a 
year ago, and of these 6,009, or 79.3 per 
cent, graded 3 northern or better, as 
compared with 7,125, or 83.1 per cent, a 
month ago, and 2,863, or 57.5 per cent, 
a year ago. ; 

In the coarse grains a marked in- 
crease in the inspections is noticed over 
the month previous, and with the excep- 
tion of rye over those of a year ago also. 
A large proportion of this is moving for- 
ward to the Fort William and Port 
Arthur terminal elevators for shipment 
on the opening of navigation. 

A steady movement across the border 
to the United States points has con- 
tinued. From the interior terminals 469,- 
309 bus of wheat were shipped, which, 
added to the shipments from Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur elevators, amount- 
ing to 568,899 bus, makes a total of 1,- 
038,208 bus from terminal elevators 
alone. Large purchases of Canadian 
wheat through United States markets for 
export to the United Kingdom are re- 
ported, so with the opening of naviga- 
tion considerable quantities will go for- 
ward to United States points. 


INSPECTIONS AND MOVEMENT 


Total inspections of 1920 crops to the 
end of March, compared with the final 
estimate of western crops, in bushels: 

Total 


Final éstimate inspected 
Whee 2 .ccccscccs 234,138,300 161,598,750 
OOOW .iccccvcscess 314,297,000 46,886,000 
Barley ee 40,760,500 10,382,400 
Flaxseed 7,588,800 3,687,250 
MMO ccvceccceseese 8,273,600 2,527,500 





Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the seven 
months ending March 31, in bushels: 


1921 1920 
Pree e 122,629,877 72,067,183 
Oats os 27,335,704 18,024,567 
Barley 8,113,950 6,361,620 
Flaxseed 3,031,041 929,592 
Rye 2,225,022 888,263 





Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 
seven months ending March $i, in 


bushels: 
1920 


Wheat ....-.ec.ees 102,359,189 64,045,818 
QOOtw cccccccceceres 12,383,301 14,678,333 
Barley ....+sse0e0. 5,140,260 4,818,628 
Flaxseed .......... 1,563,651 742,580 
RYO wn cececescceese 1,825,216 532,136 


Distribution of shipments to United 
States = from government interior 
terminal elevators, in bushels: 


Duluthand Pacific 

Minneapolis seaboard Others Total 
Wheat. 605,853 32,396 90,002 728,251 
Oats... 13,577 128,129 36,576 178,282 


Rye.... eee deese ° '* geteca 1,615 
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CONSIGNING FLOUR 


Concerning the consigning of flour, per- 
haps the most surprising thing about it 
is, not that it had been done on this 
crop, but that, under the conditions, it 
has not been done to a far greater ex- 
tent. It is a credit to the milling busi- 
ness that so little consigning has been 
done under such tempting circumstances. 
The great majority of millers have kept 
entirely clear of it. : 

As it turns out, conditions this_ last 
year have been, in the main, simply ideal 
for consigning flour, although, of course, 
that eventuality could not have been 
known in advance. It may be doubted if 
any millers adopted the practice from 
sheer recognition of the economic situa- 
tion and opportunity. The chances are 
that they were gradually and reluctant- 
ly driven to it, from the compulsion of 
circumstances beyond their control, in 
order to keep their mills in operation. 

By consignment it should not be un- 
derstood, or assumed, that the flour is 
always shipped to be sold for whatever 
price it will bring, at sacrifice sale, in a 
market already flooded. There may be 
instances of that sort, but it is not a 
fair statement of the case. It is a rather 
rudimentary conception of the practice, 
and not in accord with the best usage. 
Perhaps the best usage may be illustrat- 
ed by an actual and specific example. 

In the case in mind, flour is consigned 
only to first class and responsible con- 
cerns for their requirements for a limit- 
ed period. It is put in the customer’s 
warehouse, remaining the property of the 
mill, deliverable to the customer to take 
care of his sales. A definite amount of 
flour is sold as required, at a definite 
price, fixed by the mill or its representa- 
tive, and paid for by draft or otherwise. 
Resale men, employed by the mill, may 
have assisted in the sale of the flour and 
some advertising of the_brand may have 
been done. 

For its part, the mill has obtained a 
warehousing facility and service, without 
actually owning or leasing a warehouse, 
—dquite ah important consideration. The 
customer has obtained flour on a declin- 
ing market, at or near the current quo- 
tation, without the hazard of loss and 
showing a jobber’s profit. Thus both 
parties to the transaction are mutually 
served. 

The financial risk has probably been 
covered by a hedge in the wheat market 
against the consigned stock of flour, as 
in the case of unsold wheat stocks. On 
such constantly declining markets as have 
prevailed this year, this not only gives 
the miller flour for sale from consigned 
stock, but the opportunity to let his 
hedges remain for a still further profit, 
after the flour is sold. For the safety of 
the operation, it is important that the 
wheat market should continue to decline. 
Viewing the crop year in retrospect, it 
is clear what enormous profits could 
have been made from a consistent fol- 
lowing of this policy and, at the same 
time, the mill kept in operation. | 

This is rank speculation, and why own 
a mill, it will’ be asked. Unfortunately, 
the mill is already owned and there is the 
urgent need of keeping it in operation. 
The consignment evil, or practice, is one 
that tends to correct itself, because it is 
unsound and uneconomic. It is specula- 
tive, and will just simply disappear of 
itself under more normal conditions. In 
the long run, it inevitably means a wider 
margin between producer and consumer, 


and hence cannot compete with a cash 
basis. It is a source of trouble and con- 
tention, does not increase the consump- 
tion of flour by as much as one barrel 
and denies to the buyer the fruits of his 
own initiative, good judgment and astute- 
ness in buying. On the new crop, with 
prices thoroughly deflated, stock liquidat- 
ed and an easier credit and money situa- 
tion, the practice should disappear. There 
should be no reason for it, and the buyers 
will not want it. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Wheat and flour prices have been on 
the toboggan and new low levels were 
reached this week, with perhaps the 
greatest liquidation in grains in the last 
two weeks which can be recalled by those 
now in the trade. It has been the more 
marked in view of the previous declines 
which had already taken place. One no 
longer hears complaints from many 
sources, as was the case earlier in the 
crop, that the market is being manipu- 
lated by speculators by artificial means. 
It now seems to be generally accepted 
that deflation was inevitable, logical, and 
not to be forestalled by any known 
agency. 

July wheat touched a new low at 
$1.05, April 14, at Chicago. At Toledo, 
millers were bidding $1.25@1.27 for No. 
2 red, Toledo rate points, as compared 
with $1.38 a week ago. Soft winter 
wheat patent flour was held nominally at 
$6.60@6.90, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo, with some 
sales made at lower prices, as compared 
with $7.25@7.50 a week ago. The price 
of soft wheat patent at Toledo has de- 
clined $2.80 since the first of the year. 
It is now predicted that wheat will sell 
in Kansas as,low as 75c to the farmer at 
harvest, and proportionately low else- 
where. 

The bare recital of the above facts is 
enough to indicate the unsettlement ex- 
hibited in the milling and flour buying 
trades this week, and for several weeks 
past. However, some sales were put 
through this week, both to large buyers 
and individual car lot buyers, on both 
hard and soft wheat flours. Two of the 
mills reported additional export sales to 
United Kingdom markets, and prices 
are evidently getting in line for this busi- 
ness. Shipping directions frequently ac- 
company orders, and mills are in a posi- 
tion to make immediate shipment. 

The mills are running on a week-to- 
week basis. It is a literal fact that many 
millers are dependent upon the orders 
received one week to keep their mills op- 
erating the next week at even the present 
reduced output. So far, many of the 
mills with the best operating history have 
been able to keep going in this way at 
about half capacity; but if new orders 
did not come in they would have to shut 
down. No particular improvement is 
anticipated for the balance of the crop. 

There is a feeling that prices have 
been going down very fast, but senti- 
ment continues bearish and buyers are 
taking only what flour their trade actual- 
ly and urgently requires.. In some ways 
it is a healthy situation, and no particu- 
lar complaint will be made if the actual 
consumptive requirements for the bal- 
ance of the crop maintain the present 
scale of operating. The outstanding fact 
of the situation is that millers are not in 
a position to refuse any reasonable offer 
on flour and, consequently, some very 
low prices are met with. 


OUTSIDE COMPETITION 

The price situation for local mills is 
not strengthened any by the competition 
of western mills. Kansas flour has been 
offered this week as low as $6.75, jute, 
Toledo rate points, with very good marks 
available at $7.30. Kansas mills have 
spring wheat mills licked by about $1 
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bbl. The lowest price reported for simi- 
lar flour from the Northwest was $7.75, 
where very stiff cash premiums prevail. 
On account of the constantly declining 
market, it is suspected that some millers 
have been encouraged to sell below cost, 
taking the chance of covering their sales 
later. 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed is shot to pieces. No one is 
willing to say with any confidence that 
the bottom has been reached. . It is a 
slow and difficult sale at any price, with 
conditions against any advance at pres- 
ent. Peddling the stuff out in small 
lots, or mixed cars, is about the only way 
it can be moved at a price anywhere near 
the market, or a little better. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Fiour Pct. of 
output activity 
36 


TRI WEG. ccc veccccceens 17,50 

EMGt WOOK cccccecccccccses 18,900 39 
er We, 6 chic 660068502000 15,200 31% 
Wwe POSED GOO. <occoccecceve 34,000 71 
Three years ago .......+.+. 10,020 21 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo,-as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 26 159,660 53,944 34 


Last week ...... 23 144,300 63,111 36 

Year ago ....... 12 78,900 29,510 36 

Two years ago... 12 97,560 58,975 60 
NOTES 


William A. Fuerst, representing the 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Toledo, calling on the trade, this week. 

T. A. Linfitt, representing the Big 
Diamond Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Toledo, April 14, and called at 
this office. 

J. P. Thoman, Thoman Milling Co., 
Lansing, Mich., is on a trip to the Pacific 
Coast, and will be absent from Lansing 
some time. 

E. N. Fairchild, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Grain & Milling Co., who has been 
spending the winter in Florida, expects 
to return home about April 20. 

The difference between present freight 
rates and what they were before the ad- 
vance amounts to 581,c bbl on shipments 
from Kansas to Toledo rate points. 

Harry G. Spear, general manager Mid- 
West Flour Mills Co., Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, left April 14 for New York to take 
charge of the office of the company re- 
cently opened there. 

John C. Husted, who has been asso- 
ciated with C. A. King & Co., grain, 
Toledo, for several years, is negotiating 
to take over the business formerly con- 
ducted under that title. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, who has been on a 
fishing trip, returned to Toledo this week, 
and left April 16 for a 10 days’ outing 
at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

The Baldwin Flour Mills, Youngstown, 
Ohio, writes that the flour market at 
Youngstown, Ohio, makes a good com- 
parison with the Heinz products—there 
are 57 varieties and 57 prices. 

James E. Rundell, formerly engaged 
in the grain business at Toledo as W. A. 
Rundell & Co., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Se- 
curity Savings Bank & Trust Co., To- 
ledo. 

Hugh D. Smith, Columbus, Ohio, rep- 
resenting the Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
in Ohio, was in Toledo calling on the 
trade April 12, and called at this office. 
Mr. Smith is treasurer of the new Colum- 
bus Flour Club. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, returned this week in excellent 
health from a winter spent in California. 
Louis A. Mennel, of the same company, 
has also returned from a two weeks’ visit 
to Atlantic City and the East. 

Joseph Bosco, East Side bread mer- 
chant, Detroit, Mich., was shot and killed 
by three men who jumped from an auto- 
mobile and fired 15 shots at him as he 
stépped behind his delivery wagon. The 
assassination is'said to be the result of a 
feud. 

Recommendations made by the chief 
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of the United States engineers to Secre- 
tary of War Weeks provide for the ex- 
penditure of $50,000 for harbor improve- 
ments at Toledo, and $518,000 to improve 
the Detroit River, largely in widening 
the Livingston Channel. 

L. J. Macomber, traffic commissioner 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Toledo, 
was in Chicago this week to attend a 
hearing before the examiners of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on ex- 
lake and reshipping rates on grain from 
Toledo to eastern points. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Deshler Hotel, Columbus, April 19-20. 
Charles B. Jenkins, manager Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co. and for a num- 
ber of years secretary of this association, 
will be the speaker at the millers’ dinner. 


Toledo bakers made a cut in the price 
of bread this week. The 1%-lb loaf 
will wholesale at 12c instead of 13c, and 
the small loaf weighing 1 lb at 8c, instead 
of 9c. These schedules become effective 
April 18 by the General Baking Co., 
Sherlock Baking Co., Holland Bread Co., 
and Rex Bread Co. 

At a meeting of the Detroit Flour 
Club, April 12, at the Board ‘of Com- 
merce, A, W.- Perry, of Guntrup-Perry 
Co., jobbers, was elected president, H. 
W. Adams, manager Detroit branch 
Washburn-Crosby Co., vice president, 
and L. LaFlamboy, secretary-treasurer. 
Meetings will be held every Tuesday. 

An index to the falling off in indus- 
trial activity in Ohio is afforded by a re- 
cent survey of city power plants made 
by the Ohio committee on public utility 
information, The use of electric power 
in Toledo has fallen off about 18 per 
cent in March, 1921, compared with 1920. 
Akron has the greatest decrease, 64.7 per 
cent, and Canton the next, 54.4. 

The Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
is offering an issue of $2,000,000 first 
mortgage 15-year 8 per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds of the Cleveland-Akron Bag 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, dated April 1, 1921, 
and due April 1, 1936. The proceeds of 
the issue will be used to reimburse the 
treasury for capital expenditures, includ- 
ing a large new plant at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and to provide additional working capi- 
tal. 

Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, says that there are 
some millers who are still paying too 
much for wheat and then wonder why 
others are underselling them. According 
to reports to him from 94 millers in the 
state, prices paid for wagon wheat at 
mill door range $1.15@1.60, an or 
price of $1.32. The majority of the 
mills reporting were paying between 
$1.25 and $1.35. 

At the recent monthly dinner of the 
Flour Club of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, April 5, C. S. Jeffries, man- 
ager Cleveland office Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., was elected presi- 
dent, W. H. Matthews, of Donmeyer- 
Gardner Co., vice president, and F. J. 
Vasek was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
W. S. Pryor, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Buffalo, and W. T. Tibbels, 
Elyria (Ohio) Milling & Power Co., were 
present as guests. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotxk, Va., April 16.—Sharp de- 
clines in the primary grain market are 
reflected in quotations made this week 
by all mills to local dealers. Winter 
wheat flours are offered as low as $7.25, 
with prices 25@50c under this for stand- 
ard patents and unknown brands. Kan- 
sas flours are offered freely at $7.25@ 
7.75, while northwestern spring flours are 
held more firmly at $8@8.50. These fig- 
ures, back to a pre-war basis, while at- 
tractive to buyers, have not stimulated 
the trade this week to any appreciable 
degree, as jobbers and bakers are making 
a strong effort to reduce their stocks to 
the minimum, 
_ Feed is lower, in spite of the decline 
in prices of flour. Spring bran is offered 
at $27@29 ton, standard middlings at 
$24@28, winter wheat flour middlings at 
S30@32, and red dog at $41. Several 
large shipments of the latter have been 
received here recently from the mills, 
out there is usually no demand for this 
feed in this territory. 

Shipments of grain from Newport 
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News, the only elevator in Hampton 
Roads, and shipments of flour from this 
port, have been curtailed as a result of 
the British coal strike, a great many 
cargo vessels having canceled their sail- 
ings to carry coal to England and other 
countries affected by the tie-up of the 
British mines. 
NOTES 


A number of North Carolina millers 
and flour jobbers were here this week to 
attend the convention of the Seventh 
Rotary district. 

The retail price of flour is beginning 
to show marked declines here, following 
the general trend of grain prices. The 
price of bread, however, has not been 
changed. 

The progress of the Norfolk grain ele- 
vator is noticeable, the city officials hav- 
ing called a conference with officials of 
the Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line Rail- 
road, relative to changes in the tracks of 
this road to make way for the city’s 
waterfront development, which will have 
the grain elevator as the central figure. 

The city’s terminals at the army sup- 
ply base are not operating under their 
new tariffs, which will permit them to 
utilize their new flour handling machin- 
ery and to handle shipments of mill 
products from the Middle West on an 
equal competitive basis with other ports. 
Efforts are to be made by the Hampton 
Roads Commission to secure a read)just- 
ment of freight rates to southern ports, 
in order that shipments of grain and 
flour, which can now be made cheaper to 
New Orleans from ints equidistant 
from New Orleans and Hampton Roads, 
may be received here. 

Josepu A, Leste. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., April 16.—Wheat 
dropped to $1.10 in Evansville and $1.05 
at stations, Friday. There is no local 
response to the offer, and none is wanted. 
Millers are disheartened over the pros- 
pects for business. They are working 
mainly on half time, on peripatetic orders 
that are cheerfully received and prompt- 
ly filled. For the week about 8,000 bbls 
were milled and sold. 

The sales manager of one of the large 
mills in Evansville went into old terri- 
tory recently, and added a jobber to his 
list that was new. This is what hap- 
pened. A carload of flour was sold, and 
a salesman sent to the new jobber to 
aid him in the distribution. The carload 
was promptly sold, but the mill had to 
pay the jobber $8 a day for the use of 
his Ford machine while his salesman ac- 
companied the jobber’s man about town. 
Sounds odd to make a note of such an 
occurrence, but that is a condition and 
not a theory. The jobber wired back for 
another carload of flour, and asked for a 
reduction of $1.65 bbl. The miller wired 
back that there was nothing doing. The 
jobber had readily sold the carload at a 
profit of $1 on each barrel, the mill’s 
salesman had disposed of the lot for the 
jobber, and the miller believed that the 
jobber had joined a band of robbers. 

The bottom has dropped completely 
out of the bran market. The quotation 
of $20 for carload lots in 100-lb sacks has 
brought no inquiries, while there is only 
a light demand for mixed feed at $24 and 
shorts at $25. There is no apparent rea- 
son for this great and sudden slump in 
the market, for there are not very large 
stocks on hand, as mills are not produc- 
ing the flour from which these byprod- 
ucts are secured. The fact that shorts 
are offered in mixed cars with flour in 
sacks because of shortage is no induce- 
ment to the buyers to more than keep up 
with production. 

Best patents in 98-lb sacks are offered 
at $8, while the standard patents are 
quoted at $7.20, carload lots. 


PREDICTS 75C WHEAT 


During the week, G, I. Christie, of 
Purdue University, was, in Evansville, 
and talked to farmers and business men 
at a joint meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce. He told his hearers that, 
from the outlook now, he believed new 
crop wheat would sell at 75c bu before 
the season was over. A well-known mill- 
er said in reply to this guess that he be- 
lieved people would be buying flour 
made from 90c wheat, though the wheat 
on the farm might bring only 75c. This, 


the miller explained, would be due to the 
commissions that are paid before the 
wheat reaches the miller for grinding and 
distribution as flour. 

Mr. Christie’s visit to Evansville was 
to create a better feeling between the 
farmer and the city merchant, and to 
show each the relation he bears to the 
other. He said that the entire fabric 
of business from the farmer to the last 
buyer was based upon the relation to 
that business of the dollar. A year ago, 
he said, the farmer could buy an auto- 
mobile, a tractor or an expensive farm 
implement with 600 bus of wheat. Wheat 
was than selling at $2. With wheat at $1 
the farmer is not understanding why the 
auto, the tractor and the farm imple- 
ment are not meeting the same slump he 
is taking. 

Indiana farmers, Mr. Christie said, are 
trying to sell their property and go into 
some other business. The miller, on the 
contrary, who needs the farmer, is at- 
tempting to meet the ang oy | condi- 
tions and is trying to save his business. 
However, with the Chicago option mar- 
ket showing a decline for the week of 
144%4c for May and 71%c for July, the 
millers here believe the decline has about 
reached its level, and that the market 
will be much steadier for some time. 
Cash wheat for the same time has de- 
clined 10c bu. The new crop will not 
begin to come in until July, at which 
time the leveling process will again be in 
operation. 

* a 

The latest report of the Indiana crop 
bureau, showing the April condition, 
says the condition of winter wheat is 89 
per cent of normal, which should yield 
32,600,000 bus. At the same time last 
year the condition was 59 per cent of 
normal, with a 10-year average of 83 
per cent. There were seeded last fall 
1,953,000 acres, but some of this has been 
abandoned. The weather has been fa- 
vorable for late sown wheat, which has 
made a wonderful improvement since De- 
cember. Hessian fly, chinch bugs and 
joint worms have done most of the dam- 
age reported, and were the cause of the 
abandonment of some of the wheat fields 
that were sown. Oats and other crops 
have taken the place of the wheat that 
was damaged. 





W. W. Ross. 
NASHVILLE 
Nasnvittze, Tenn., April 16.—The 


rapid decline in the wheat market the 
past week has thoroughly demoralized 
flour trade in the Southeast, and buying 
has been almost at a standstill. There is 
evidence of a slight revival of confidence, 
and mills are now predicting a fair vol- 
ume of business for the remainder of 
April and all of May, provided prices 
attain anything like a steady basis. Feel- 
ing is crystallizing, not only among mill- 
ers but among buyers, that flour prices 
are low enough. 

Stocks of flour in the South continue 
low, buyers contenting themselves with 
minimum’ car shipments for immediate 
shipment. No contracts whatever are be- 
ing booked. Collections are slow, with 
mills doing business on open account, re- 
ceiving frequent requests for extensions. 
Weak buyers are being eliminated. Re- 
turn to better conditions is being pre- 
dicted with the coming of a new crop. 

Prices during the week have reached 
the lowest mark of the post-war period, 
and are about as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $8.20@8.50; 
standard or regular patent, $7.40@7.90; 
straight patent, $6.85@7.15; first clear, 
$5.50@6. 

Rehandlers report Minnesota and Kan- 
sas flours quiet. Prices: spring wheat 
patent, 98-Ib cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8@8.50; hard winter wheat pat- 
ent, $7.25@8. 

There is little demand for millfeed, 
with prices lower, as follows: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $20@21; standard 
middlings or shorts, $23@24. 

Wheat prices have continued on the 
decline, with No. 2 red, with bill, $1.40 
at Nashville, and moderate movement. 


CORN MEAL 


Corn meal remains dull at large mills. 
This week mills with a capacity of 45,000 
bus ground 9,731, or 21.6 per cent of ca- 
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pacity, compared with 21.3 per cent last 
week, 25.7 per cent last year, and 15.9 
per cent in 1919. Prices: bolted meal, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $1.55; unbolted meal, $1.45. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Nashville and southeastern 


flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 174,570 74,214 42.5 

OSS es 180,570 60,222 33.3 

BOOP OHO ocseiacs 148,920 69,231 46.4 

Two years ago ... 213,690 109,000 61.0 

Three years ago.. 157,140 32,950 20.9 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 16 April 9 
Pe. MD. 14 ka cakebesan 23,500 28,700 
. 0 eee 138,500 159,000 
SS ae eee 98,000 127,000 
GOED 65 cade heen ever 205,500 245,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 138 cars. 

Bakers at Lexington, Ky., have re- 
duced the price of bread on account of 
the decline of raw material. The 114-lb 
loaf, which sold at l5c, has been cut to 
12%4c. Rolls and cakes have also been 
reduced. ; 


Announcement of the death of Judson 
Moss Bemis, president of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., caused deep regret in this sec- 
tion, where the company has large busi- 
ness. The plant at Memphis was closed 
on the day of the funeral. 

The Riverside Elevator & Warehouse 
Co., Memphis, has been suspended as a 
member of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
that city, on account of the dealings of 
the company. J. T. Halbert operated the 
company, and has been arrested in con- 
nection with transactions. 


Joun Lerper. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., April 16.—Flour prices 
have been more or less influenced by the 
grain markets during the past week, and 
have suffered further declines on all 
grades. Offerings from mills have been 
free; however, little business is reported 
for forward shipments, The business 
done has been confined to spot or im- 
mediate shipment. Bakers are buying 
only as they need, and the same is true 
of the wholesale trade for soft patents. 
Every line of trade is moving on a very 
economic programme. Wheat millfeed 
is extremely dull. Stocks have been re- 
duced to the minimum, and jobbers are 
not contracting for shipments except as 
needs require. 

The cottonseed meal trade has been 
fair this week, mostly to farmers for fer- 
tilizer. The feeding demand is extremely 
light, as pastures are green and afford 
splendid grazing. Prices have stiffened 
some in tone. 

The cottonseed hulls are slightly lower 
this week, due to poor demand. Hominy 
feeds are being quoted only at a nominal 
price, as so little business is being done. 

The hay trade moved rather freely 
until the latter part of the week, when 
demand eased off and prices were slight- 
ly lower. Total receipts for the week 
were only 25 cars, all grades, as against 
55 last week. 

The general trend of business is be- 
coming steadier as prices reach a more 
natural parity. The cotton situation will 
continue to hold other lines of trade and 
traffic in this section down to the mini- 
mum until some relief is given to in- 
crease consumption. All lines of trade 
here are governed largely by the move- 
ments of cotton. J. Hore Ticner. 





“ Belgium—Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Belgium, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Oats Barley 

1988.. ceveoe 7,949 14,824 31,389 3,693 
CO eee 9,895 13,681 26,920 3,617 
2928... cece 6,189 5,132 *30,000 *%3,500 
5,008 *30,000 *%3,500 

*6,000 *30,000 *%3,500 

18,000 40,000 4,000 

23,137 49,742 4,232 

22,463 47,957 4,217 

21,312 36,086 4,253 

24,360 43,249 4,445 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Oats Barley 

19963. cocccscer 282 510 542 87 
BGRO. oc ccveces 329 496 550 76 

*Conjectural. 
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BREEDING WHEAT TO RESIST RUST 





W. P. Thompson and W. P. Fraser Give Addresses on Subject Before Agri- 
cultural Conference at Saskatoon—Crossing of Plants Not Entirely 
Successful—Important Problem Still Far From Solution 


At the agricultural conference held at 
Saskatoon, Sask., on April 12-14, atten- 
tion was given, among other matters, to 
the subject of wheat resistance to rust. 
In this connection W. P. Thompson, pro- 
fessor of biology, University of Sas- 
katchewan, gave an address on “Breed- 
ing Wheat for Rust Resistance,” in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

Owing to the nature of its life history, 
rust apparently cannot be combated in 
any of the ways which have proved suc- 
cessful with other diseases, such as seed 
disinfection. It may be, of course, that 
continued ‘study will reveal some weak 
point in its life cycle at which it is vul- 
nerable; but the prospects in this’ regard 
are not hopeful. e most promising 
line of action seems to lie in attempts to 
produce varieties of wheat which will be 
resistant to rust. This method has the 
great advantage that once the resistant 
strain is found the problem is ended, 
whereas ordinary pathological measures 
have to be repeated every year at consid- 
erable expense and labor. 

We must at the outset have clearly in 
mind what we mean by resistant varie- 
ties. Some varieties of wheat have been 
called rust resistant when they are only 
to a certain extent rust escaping; that is, 
owing to their earliness they frequently 
escape severe damage, by ripening be- 
fore our rust epidemic becomes severe. 
They have no real resistance. Others, 
such as some durums, are severely at- 
tacked in the sense that the rust forms 
on them large pustules, but for some un- 
known reason the pustules are usually 
not numerous; whether this is partial re- 
sistance or only partial freedom from at- 
tack, because of some mechanical feature 
of the leaf, cannot be stated. Finally, 
some varieties which are of no commer- 
cial value for other reasons are truly re- 
sistant in that the rust can form either 
no pustules at all or very small and un- 
healthy ones. Obviously, resistance of 
this kind offers the greatest possibilities 
and is the kind to be dealt with in this 
address. 

The excellent results obtained in the 
production of resistant varieties for other 
diseases are very encouraging. Thus 
Biffen has shown that the resistance to 
European yellow rust found in certain 
foreign varieties is inherited with crosses 
with English wheats, and applying the 
Mendelian laws of inheritance in cross- 
ing, has succeeded in producing a varie- 
ty, “little joss,” which combines the re- 
sistance of a foreign variety with the 
good qualities of English wheats. 

This new variety has already displaced 
the standard English wheats from large 
sections of England, and has had a 
marked effect in increasing yields. It 
must be remembered that English yellow 
rust is a very different disease from our 
black stem rust, and varieties resistant 
to the former may be quite susceptible 
to the latter. In fact, “little joss” is 
very heavily attacked here at Saskatoon 
by our black ‘rust. Certain diseases of 
other plants have been successfully com- 
bated by the production of resistant va- 
rieties. This is the case with flax wilt, 
cabbage yellows, melon wilt, etc. 

I have made a systematic effort to se- 
cure and test every variety of wheat for 
which rust resistance has been claimed 
anywhere. In addition I have tested 
hundreds of varieties from nearly ever 
wheat growing country of the world. 
The tests were made not only in the 
field over a series of years, but also-in 
the greenhouse where the plants were in- 
oculated artificially and where conditions 
can be made much more favorable for 
rust development than in the field. Out 
of all the varieties tested less than a 
dozen showed true resistance, and of 
these none are of commercial value for 
other reasons, unless it be one or two of 
the macaroni type, whose drawbacks are 
familiar. Practically all the resistant va- 
rieties are durums or emmers. No con- 


sistently resistant bread wheats have 
been found. 

When resistant varieties were first se- 
cured, crossing experiments were at once 


begun. Without going into details, it 
may be said that we showed conclusively 
that resistance was transmitted in crosses 
and appeared in a certain proportion of 
the second generation hybrids. In this 
case the inheritance is not of the simple 
Mendelian type (3:1 ratio) as found by 
Biffen in studying European rust. At 
least eight ninths of the second genera- 
tion plants are wholly susceptible, and 
many show intermediate grades of resist- 
ance. In one series of experiments, for 
example, 214 second generation hybrids 
were quite susceptible, while only 21 
were resistant. It was also conclusively 
shown that the resistance present in a 
few of the hybrids was combined with 
many at least of the good qualities of 
the standard variety with which the cross 
had been made. 

The production of good resistant va- 
rieties appeared therefore to be merely a 
question of making enough crosses and 
raising enough hybrid plants to secure 
the one resistant plant which would have 
all the other desirable qualities. It was 
recognized that this would be a big task, 
because of the small percentage of re- 
sistant hybrids and because of the small 
percentage of these resisters which would 
possess the desirable qualities of the 
standard parent, Very large numbers 
were raised and tested, and already, in 
1919, hybrids had been secured which 
were quite resistant here at Saskatoon 
and which at the same time looked very 
good in regard to the other qualities. 

The prospects were completely changed 
by a very interesting but very disap- 
pointing discovery. We had found that 
pure varieties which had proved resist- 
ant for several years had suddenly ap- 
peared quite susceptible. We had sup- 
posed that this was’due to some defect 
in our work—some unknown lack of pre- 
cautions; but in 1919 it occurred again 
for one of our best strains and several 
of our hybrids. It then became probable 
and since has been abundantly proved 
that the discrepancies were due to dif- 
ferent strains of rust—strains which dif- 
fer only in the virulence of their attacks 
on particular varieties of wheat. Profes- 
sor Fraser will tell you about these 
strains, because they constitute a prob- 
lem for the pathologist rather than the 
breeder. 

It is clear, however, that they enor- 
mously increase the already great diffi- 
culties of producing commercially valu- 
able resistant varieties, if they do not 
preclude it. One has no assurance that 
a variety which has proved resistant in 
one locality will be resistant to the rust 
strains of other localities. We have pro- 
duced good hybrids which were quite re- 
sistant to the rust at Saskatoon, but 
quite susceptible to the rust from other 
places in Saskatchewan. Furthermore, 
one has no assurance that a variety which 
is resistant in a certain locality in one 
year will be resistant in the same locality 
in another year. 

We produced good hybrids resistant to 
the rust present in Saskatoon in 1918, but 
quite susceptible to that of 1919. We 
still have varieties resistant to all the 
rust strains found up to the present, but 
other strains may turn up which can at- 
tack them. It might be considered worth 
while to introduce a variety resistant 
to the rusts present this year over half 
of western Canada; but if this were done 
it seems probable that the rust from the 
other half would speedily overrun this 
area. 

It appears, therefore, that the situation 
with respect to these rust strains—their 
number, distribution, commonness, move- 
ments, origin, etc.—must be thoroughly 
worked out by Mr. Fraser and his asso- 
ciates before positive statements can 
be made about the production of com- 
mercially valuable varieties resistant over 
any wide area. In the meantime we are 
going ahead with the breeding work, 
using those varieties for which as yet no 
virulent rust strains have been found. 
We are at least securing valuable infor- 
mation from the standpoint of pure 
genetics. If true resistance of this sort 


cannot be utilized it may be possible to 
use the partial rust escaping qualities 
of other varieties. 

e* 


W. P. Fraser, lecturer in biology, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, was another 
speaker at the agricultural conference. 
His subject was “Plant Disease Investi- 
gation in Saskatchewan,” the substance 
of which is here given: 

This paper will be limited to one phase 
of plant disease control. There are many 
other important phases which might be 
discussed, such as extension work in 
plant diseases and courses in plant dis- 
eases in the Agricultural ane curricu- 
lum. The one chosen, plant disease in- 
vestigation, has been much neglected in 
Canada. Many agronomists and horti- 
culturists who should realize the impor- 
tance of this work have been content to 
rely on the results of workers in the 
United States, and have themselves in 
many cases taken over such work as has 
been done on disease control. Some in- 
vestigation has been carried out by the 
older agricultural colleges and by the 
dominion division of botany, but progress 
has been hindered because the authori- 
ties have failed to realize the importance 
of such work, or have not been careful to 
appoint trained or experienced workers, 
or to grant a salary large enough to re- 
tain good men when appointed. 

As a distinct study, investigation of 
plant diseases was begun in Saskatche- 
wan in 1917 by the establishment of a 
substation by the dominion division of 
botany at the experimental farm, Indian 
Head, chiefly for the observational study 
of the stem rust. A conference of the 
representatives of the universities, agri- 
cultural colleges and dominion experi- 
mental farms in western Canada, and of 
the dominion division of botany, at Win- 
nipeg, in the same summer, resulted in 
an agreement to co-operate in plant dis- 
ease study, especially in the investiga- 
tion of the stem rust of wheat. 

According to the agreement the domin- 
ion division of botany was to appoint 
and pay the men to carry on the work, 
the universities and agricultural colleges 
to provide greenhouse and laboratory 
space. This agreement was carried out 
with the University of Saskatchewan in 
the spring of 1919. The station at In- 
dian Head was retained as a substation, 
and most of. the field experiments have 
been carried out there. Greenhouse 
studies and laboratory experiments have 
been at Saskatoon. More -recently, an 
appointment has been made to Winnipeg 
under the terms of the Winnipeg agree- 
ment. 

While the chief work at Saskatoon and 
Indian Head has been the study of the 
stem rust, some time has been devoted 
to other problems. A study has been 
made of the smut of western rye grass, 
the life history and method of control 
has been worked out, and it has been 
found that the ordinary formalin seed 
treatment used for cereals will give ef- 
fective control. Some work has also been 
done in the control of the stripe disease 
of barley. 

Experiments carried on last year con- 
firm the value of the method which has 
been used in the United States, soaking 
the seed two hours in the ordinaty solu- 
tion of formalin. In our experiments it 
reduced the infection from over 50 per 
cent to about 4 per cent. A solution of 
acetaldehyde was also tested in the field 
as a substitute for formalin, and was 
found to be ineffective. Though it re- 
duced the infection due to smut, com- 
pared to formalin it was relatively value- 
less. The dry method of seed treatment 
for smut control on cereals, spraying 
with a strong solution of formalin, was 
found to be effective and safe for oats, 
but dangerous for wheat, as it severely 
injures germination. 

Most of the work of the laboratory, 
however, has been on field observation 
and greenhouse study of the stem rust. 
Some time was given to determine the 
origin of spring infection and the method 
of overwintering of the stem rust; 
whether the spores remain viable on 
straw or susceptible grasses; whether 
they are wind blown from the grain 
fields to the south; or if the barberry is 
responsible. 

None of these problems have been defi- 
nitely settled. It may be stated, howev- 
er, that the stem rust has always been 
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observed first on the barberry, and has 
spread to grasses near, from which it can 
pass readily to wheat. This is the great 
danger of the barberry, it starts the rust 
early. Though there is no direct evi- 
dence that the spring infection arises 
from the barberry, it is certain that it 
is a menace to wheat growing, and should 
be destroyed. 

That the summer spores of stem rust 
can live over the winter on grasses has 
been established by laboratory study, but 
it has not been proved that this is the 
usual method of spring infection. If 
this were the source of spring infection 
of wheat, it would be expected that the 
rust would appear first on grasses. All 
the observations, however, show that rust 
appears first on wheat, and spreads to 
grasses. Rust usually appears over a 
considerable area about the same time, 
with the same degree of infection, which 
sugaests that infection comes through 
wind blown spores from the south. Rust 
was always noticed first in southern 
Manitoba and southeastern Saskatche- 
wan, and appeared later farther west 
and north. 

As the breeding of rust resistant va- 
rieties of wheat seems to be the most 
hopeful means of combating the rust, 
and as Dr. Stakman has shown that a 
number of rust strains are present in the 
United States, greenhouse experiments 
were begun and are in progress to deter- 
mine the number of rust strains, their 
prevalence and distribution in Canada. 
We were able to make use of Dr, Stak- 
man’s work, though yet unpublished, and 
the varieties of wheat which he used to 
separate the various strains. In all about 
10 varieties of wheat and emmer were 
used which the different strains affect 
in different ways. 

For example, the most common strain 
of rust in western Canada will infect all 
the varieties used as differential hosts 
except white spring emmer and kanred, 
a winter wheat. Another common strain 
can infect all the differential hosts ex- 
cept kanred. Thus it differs from the 
strain mentioned above in being able to 
infect white spring emmer. Still another 
strain will infect only one of the five 
varieties of durum used, but will readily 
infect kanred. 

Up to date eight strains have been iso- 
lated in Canada, and there is evidence 
of a number more. Often two or more 
distinct strains have been isolated from 
the same collection. It has also been 
shown that the strain which cannot in- 
fect kanred and white spring emmer, 
but readily infects the other varieties 
used, is the most widely distributed, most 
prevalent, and appears earliest in Can- 
ada. The strain which attacks white 
spring emmer was prevalent in Saska- 
toon in 1919, and that year emmer rusted 
heavily. In 1920 it was late in appear- 
ing, and the emmer in the fields was prac- 
tically free from rust. 

In connection with this work, rows of 
the varieties of common spring wheat, 
durum and emmer, which are known to 
have some resistance or which mature 
early, or are commonly grown in the 
United States and Canada, were seeded 
at various stations throughout western 
Canada. This was done in co-operation 
with the agronomists of the Agricultural 
College or the superintendents of the 
experimental farms, at the following sta- 
tions in Manitoba: Morden, Winnipeg 
and Brandon; in Saskatchewan at In- 
dian Head, Saskatoon, Scott and Ros- 
thern; in Alberta at Edmonton. 

The rust problem is still far from solu- 
tion. Every year is a potential rust epi- 
demic year, and when favorable weather 
conditions come the losses of 1916 will 
be repeated. In 1916 the loss from rust 
ran into millions. Great losses have oc- 
curred in the years since then from stem 
rust, but have not been widespread 
enough to attract general attention. 

The study of rust strains was under- 
taken with the hope of obtaining data 
that might be of value to the plant breed- 
er. The line of research .that is most 
promising in combating the losses due to 
rust is that of breeding for rust resist- 
ance. Work of this kind is now being 
carried on at the University of Sas- 
katchewan by Dr. Thompson. It would 
seem that the provincial department of 
agriculture could best aid in the solution 
of the rust problem by a generous sup- 
port of his work. 
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North Pacific Coast markets were fur- 
ther demoralized this week by the heavy 
de¢lines in prices, and the relatively few 
carload buyers here have been further 
reduced by additions to the ranks of 
small-lot spot purchasers. Washington 
family patent declined 40c for the week 
to $7.95 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons, but is 
still, proportionately, considerably high- 
er than other grades, largely on account 
of the difficulty of finding a market for 
cut-off (clear). Straight grades, for in- 
stance, have been offered here as low as 
$5.15 bbl, jute basis, and cut-off at $5. 

The United Kingdom is showing in- 
creasing interest in Pacific Coast flour, 
and a fair business is being worked to 
that country. Various mills, which have 
never before sold flour to the United 
Kingdom, report sales to British im- 
porters. Export grades of flour have 
declined to a basis at which oriental 
buyers are awakening, and a moderate 
volume of sales in small parcel lots has 
been put through. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, carloads, on track, seaboard, are 
quoted: Dakgta, $8.90@9.05 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $7.90@8.15. 

Little interest is shown in millfeed. 
Mill-run is held at $28 ton in straight 
cars, delivered transit points. Montana 
mills are not offering, but Dakota mixed 
feed was offered here this week at $25, 
which the mill claimed netted it only 
$12 ton, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 





Weekly output ofac- 

uy for week tivity 
This week ........ 52, 2,800 7,589 14 
Last WOOK .cccccce 52,800 13 
Year a@@O ....+.+-- 53,800 75 
Two years ago..... 46,800 67 
Three years ago.... 46,800 59 
Four years ago.... 40,800 54 
Five years ago.... 40,800 48 


Weekly output of Seoum mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Thia Week .cccoces 57,000 26,302 46 

Last week ........ 57,000 19,605 34 

YOOPr BO cccccosce 57,000 34,886 61 

Two years ago..... 57,000 19,348 33 

Three years ago.... 57,000 27,783 48 

Four years ago.... 57,000 20,503 35 

Five years ago..... 57,000 17,370 30 
NOTES 


Dakota red dog is offered here at $45 
ton. 

Grain bags are weaker at 6c, seaboard, 
July buyers. 

Montana first clear is offered here at 
$6.15@6.25 bbl; Dakota, $7@7.15. 

The Fisher Flouring Mills Co.’s mill 
was down yesterday on account of the 
funeral of W. W. Warren, a director of 
the company and son-in-law of O. W. 
Fisher, president. 

The- Holland-America Line has _ in- 
creased its service from Pacific Coast 
ports from three to four steamers by the 
addition of the Noorderdyk, of 4,135 net 
tons, to load here the middle of May. 

The wheat movement to Puget Sound 
is very light. For the crop year Seattle 
has received 4,254 cars, against 5,697 last 
year; Tacoma 4,449, against 6,730, Seat- 
tle and Tacoma combined receipts for 
the season being 5,630 cars Iess than re- 
ceipts at Portland. 

Wheat freight rates. from Pacific 
Coast to the Orient have been reduced 


from $9 ton to $7. 
are unchanged at $7 ton. 
board announces wheat rates for the 
Pacific Northwest to Bordeaux and Ant- 


Flour freight rates 
The shipping 


Henry C, 


werp range 70s; Antwerp, Hamburg, 65s; 
Mediterranean ports west of Italy, 70s; 
Christiania, Gothenburg and Malmé, 75s; 
northern Scandinavian ports, 80s; Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 70s. 

Owing to chaotic political and business 
conditions in Manchuria, the extensive 
flour mills at Harbin, with a daily ca- 
pacity of about 50,000 50-lb sacks, are 
said, by a Shanghai importer in Seattle 
this week, to be salable at 20 per cent 
of their original cost. 

About 700,000 bus of Pacific wheat 
have been recently sold for export to 
Japan, and that country is still in the 
market for wheat. The result of this de- 
mand, coupled with bids of members of 
the trade who have been on the wrong 
side of the market, caused local prices 
to advance in the face of declines in 
eastern markets. Country buyers have 
been offering 85@95c bu, according to 
quality, but there are few farmers will- 
ing to sell at these prices. 

The weather ‘has continued favorable 
for fall-sown wheat, and its condition 
was never of higher promise at the same 
date. Soil conditions for spring wheat 
seeding are good, and steady headway 
has been made throughout the week. 
Liberal moisture reserves in the ground 





promise a fine start for the crop. In 
spite of unsatisfactory wheat prices, 
there are no indications that the spring 
wheat acreage will be materially reduced, 
aside from the fact that extensive areas, 
normally spring wheat territory, have 
been sown. to winter wheat. General 
rains or snows throughout eastern Wash- 
ington at the end of the week greatly 
benefited conditions in the few sections 
deficient in moisture and further en- 
hanced high promise in other districts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., April 16.—Job- 
bers and mill representatives are unani- 
mous in declaring that business for the 
month of April has been the dullest in 
the present crop period, and little im- 


Bunker 


Chief Inspector of the Grain Trade Association of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce for Nearly 30 Years 


provement can be looked for until mar- 
ket conditions become more settled. Bak- 
ers generally are carrying somewhat bur- 


densome supplies of flour largely pur-_ 


chased on tte higher market, and are de- 
termined to dispose of all stocks which 
are now showing them tremendous losses 
before again entering the market. 

A further decline was made effective 
this week by the mills of 30@50c. Prices 
are: Dakota standard patents, $9.05 bbl; 
Dakota clears $7.60; Montana standards, 
$8.15; Montana clears, $6.70; Dakota and 
Montana fancy patents, 45c above stand- 
ard patent prices; Kansas first patents, 
$8.75 bbl; Kansas standards, $8.10; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
57.75; cut-offs, $6.50; Idaho pastry, $5.75, 
—basis 98's, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

Millfeed is fairly steady this week, 
with sufficient inquiries to absorb prac- 
tically all offerings. North coast mills 
offer bran and mill-run at $28.50@29.30 
ton; middlings, $37@38; eastern red 
mixed feed, $27@28; red dog, $39.40. 

NOTES 

Mrs. Mary Simpson Sperry, widow of 
the late Austin Sperry, founder of the 
a Flour Co., died on April 12. She 
was 88 years old, for the past 33 years 


297 


had been prominently identified with the 
leading civic organizations of San Fran- 
cisco, and was one of the four pioneers 
in the woman suffrage movement. 

William Kady, salesman in Oakland 
for 15 years for the Sperry Flour Co., 
takes the place of H. L, Dalton, recent- 
ly resigned, as bakers’ salesman in San 
Francisco. 

With 6,500 ctls of barley for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom the French ship, General 
Faiddehrbe, sailed last week under char- 
ter to Strauss & Co. The ship has been 
in the harbor since December. 

The San Francisco Board of Trade 
held its annual meeting on April 13-and 
elected officers for the coming year, as 
follows: president, Horace B. Sperry, 
Sperry Flour Co; first vice president, J. 
H. Newbauer; second vice president, W. 
A. Rankin; treasurer, R. N. Carson; sec- 
retary, G. W. Brainard; attorney, Joseph 
Kirk. 

An emergency rate to allow California 
bean growers to move from 80,000 to 
100,000 tons of last year’s bean crop, at 
present stored in warehouses, to the At- 
lantic seaboard by water was granted 
yesterday by the Pacific Coast North 
Atlantic Eastbound Conference, com- 
posed of steamship companies operating 
between the two coasts. The cut was 
from 70c per 100 lbs to 55c, effective 
July 31. 

A freight and passenger service be- 
tween Vancouver, B. C.,; and San Fran- 
cisco will be established by the Canadian 
Merchant Marine next June, according 
to word received here from the North. 
The government has selected two vessels 
of 3,500 tons each as the starting point 
of a coastwise fleet. The bulk of the 
trade carried in the Canadian steamers 
will be grain from British Columbia to 
San Francisco. 

James King Steele, American repre- 
sentative of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, a 
Japanese steamship company, left for 
New York and eastern cities on April 14, 
accompanied by Ryozo Asano, of Tokio, 
managing director of the company. The 
company operates a large fleet in the 
transpacific service, and will shortly put 
into service the new Taiyo Maru, which 
it is said will be one of the largest and 
finest ships ever seen in Pacific waters. 

Over 600 members of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce attended the 
annual dinner of that organization on 
April 14. The principal speaker was Dr. 
B. M. Rastall, industrial engineer, who 
submitted his programme for the indus- 
trial, commercial and economic develop- 
ment of the city. Dr. Rastall has been 
engaged for the past six months in mak- 
ing an intensive study of the city’s op- 
portunities and needs. 

Favored by a spell of. warm weather, 
harvesting crews are busy in the rice 
fields west and south of Chico, Cal., 
clearing up the holdover 1920 ¢rop, which 
was left in the shock because of early 
and continued rainfall during the winter 
months. A report made by Allan Rum- ° 
say, of the Sperry Flour. Co. rice mill 
at Chico, shows the holdover crop to be 
undamaged by rain, and that it contains 
only 1414 per cent moisture, which is 
lower than rice harvested in the fall. 

An offer to become an aidé to Herbert 
Hoover, secretary of the Department of 
Commerce, has been declined by Ralph P. 
Merritt, former comptroller of the Uni- 
versity of California and federal food 
administrator for California. He will, 
however, act as Mr. Hoover’s informal 
representative on this coast, his chief 
duties pertaining to matters of domestic 
and foreign trade. Mr. Merritt said he 
was prevented from accepting the Wash- 
ington post because of pressing private 
business. 


Cable advices have reached the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, that bakings 
from a blend of their bakers’ flour, Sper- 
ry Mountain, and a Canadian brand have 
won the Victory Senne Cup, valued 
at £50, and five gold medals, offered at 
the bakers’ exhibition at Glasgow, Scot- 


_ land, which extended from April 5 to 


April 16. In view of the fact that west- 
ern American flour is just being intro- 
duced into that region, the Sper 
agents in Glasgow, D. T. Russell & Baird, 
are elated at the achievement. 


The Golden State Baking Co. recently 
constructed a new addition to its plant 








on Eighth and Howard streets, San Fran- 
cisco, adding 10,250 square feet of addi- 
tional floor pom, including a garage 
with loading hs and platforms all 
under cover, from which its fleet of 19 
trucks emerge each morning loaded with 
Best-Maid bread. To celebrate this new 
addition to this modern plant, the com- 
pany extended a cordial invitation to all 
retail grocers in San Francisco, as well 
as grocery clerks and delivery boys, to 
enjoy the formal opening, which took 
place April 9. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture Weather Bureau for California 
reports that the few days of high winds 
followed by several frosty mornings did 
considerable damage by drying out the 
soil and damaging fruit, much of which 
was in full bloom at this time. Rain in 
the Sacramento valley would be wel- 
comed at the present time, as the soil is 
drying out too fast for best results. 
Barley, wheat and oats made fairly good 
rowts oats have begun to head, and 
early sown barley and wheat are in the 
boot. Last year’s crop of rice has been 
harvested with fairly good results, and 
the land is being prepared for the new 
crop. 

An interesting statistical statement 
bearing on irrigation in California, its 
scope and capabilities, has been issued 
by the census bureau of the United 
States Department of Commerce. For 
comparative purposes, going back 10 
years, figures are given covering the 
same field in 1910 and 1909, respectively. 
In the state the total acreage in enter- 
prises in 1920 was 7,204,366 acres, as 
against 5,490,360 in 1910, an increase of 
31.2 per cent. The acreage which enter- 
prises were capable of irrigating amount- 
ed to 5,486,929 acres in 1920 and 3,619,- 
378 in 1910, an increase of 51.6 per cent. 
Acreage irrigated in 1919 amounted to 
4,095,247 acres; 1909, 2,664,104, an in- 
crease of 53.7 per cent. 

R. C. Mason. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Anoetes, Cat., April 16.—Trading 
on the floor of the local grain exchange 
is quiet. With the continued breaks in 
the market, no one seems to be anxious 
to own large stocks. The net decline of 
barley today over the price a year ago is 
$41.25 ton. Sales recorded are principal- 
ly to mills that use the raw grain or to 
brokers with sales to cover. 

Flour buying is decreasing. Some of 
those who bought in car lots 60 days ago 
are replenishing their stocks from the 
warehouses. Even some of the larger 
bakers are following this plan. While 
statistics show heavily receipts of flour 
for March and the first half of April 
this year than last, this is attributed to 
the fact that the strike of the employees 
prevented heavier receipts and also that 
stocks wete larger. 

Prices f.o.b. , oe Angeles in car lots, 
packed in cotton 98's, are as follows: 
Minnesota bakers flour, $9@9.25; Dakotas, 
around $8.50; Montana, $6.75@7.50; 
Idaho, $7@7.50; Kansas, $7.60@8.25. 
Some soft flours are offered at $6.25, 
with soft clears as low as $5.50. 


RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


Carload receipts at Los Angeles in 
March and for the crop year have been 
as follows: 


-—March—, —Crop year— 
1920 1920-21 1919-20 


1921 
MEMS Si ceclev cs 151 114 1,713 2,426 
pe 82 60 1,030 1,179 
er 23 37 563 365 
SEE o4ccbe eee 19 7 222 229 
Milo maize .... 140 116 1,346 1,061 
Se 174 114 1,089 1,329 
BEE. 20 seve co0's 30 7 401 172 
Cottonseed, etc.. 93 66 1,212 903 


Stocks of grain on farms on March 1, 
with comparisons, are reported as fol- 
lows: 


Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 
ee ee 1,638,000 1,143,000 531,000 
Per cent of crop. 18 7 7 

Corn— 
tL Ae 1,449,000 297,000 506,000 
Per cent of crop. 46 10 17 

Oats— 

0 See 814,000 368,000 728,000 
Per cent of crop. 15 7 13 

Barley— 

Ws ohn 8 6.5 bees 5,462,500 2,400,000 6,864,000 


NOTES 


T. T. Armstrong, traffic manager for 
the Globe Mills, is going into the grocery 
business. - 


Mr. Hogan, formerly sales manager of 
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the Taylor Milling Co., is now affiliated 
with the Great Western Milling Co. 

W. P. Casey, of Brawley, and a mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Grain Exchange, 
recently made a trip from San Diego to 
Los Angeles via aéroplane. 

J. A. Caldwell, formerly traffic man- 
ager for the Great Western Milling Co., 
is now associated with the Larrowe Mill- 
ing Co. in the capacity of salesman. 

H. E. Bridges, vice president Pacific 
Grain & Cotton Seed Co., has been elect- 
ed a director of ‘the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange, filling the vacancy occasioned 
by the resignation of S. H. Tuck. 

Rice growers in Butte County are re- 
porting trouble with wild swans. In 
some cases it has been necessary to kill 
the birds to protect the crops, although 
there is a game law prohibiting this. 

C. B. Cozart, of the Cozart Grain Co., 
was elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce, thus giving to the local 
age exchange a representation that it 

as not had before. : 

W. R. Beatty, Los Angeles broker, 
was called to Santa Barbara recently to 
testify in the case of the Santa Maria 
Bean & Grain Co. against a barley grow- 
er. Mr. Beatty was asked to testify as 
to what constituted merchantable barley. 





W. R. Goerz. 
OREGON 
Porttanp, Orecon, April 16.—The 


flour market is unsettled by the extreme 
depression of wheat. Prices have been 
uced, but the cut has stimulated busi- 
ness; The mills on Wednesday an- 
nounced a 40c reduction in all grades of 
family flour, which put the best patents 
at $8.20: At the same time bakers grades 
were nominally cut 50c. The bakers’ 
flour list ranges $6@7.50, but these prices 
are wholly nominal, as there is no buy- 
ing of consequence, and when a baker 
does need flour the list price cuts small 
figure. Until the market settles, inactive 
conditions are likely to prevail. 

The millfeed movement is also slow. 
Mill-run is quoted at $28 ton, rolled oats 
at $39, rolled barley at $88@40, scratch 
feed at $53 and cracked corn at $41. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
ca as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 21,453 44 
Last week ........ 48,000 18,422 38 
>¢ aan 48,000 43,477 90 
Two years ago..... 42,600 29,559 69 
Three years ago.... 33,000 28,019 84 
Four years ago.... 33,000 16,762 47 


Wheat trading was not of large pro- 
portions this week. Farmers were slow 
sellers when are were declining, and 
when the market improved at the close 
they seemed inclined to hold a little long- 
er. Bids at country points ranged 85@ 
95c bu, according to quality. Closing 
bids on the local board: hard white, $1.10; 
soft white and white club, $1.08; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.06; red 
Walla, $1.04, 

A few hundred tons of May white feed 
oats were sold at the exchange at $25 
ton, the lowest price recorded here in 
several years. For April and May east- 
ern yellow corn, $28 was bid. No de- 
mand appeared for barley of any grade. 


NOTES 


Grain bags are quoted nominally at 
Te, coast, with very little demand from 
farmers, some of whom have not yet 
paid for last year’s bags. 

The revenues from the operation of 
Portland’s municipal terminals set a new 
high mark at a total of $68,267 for 
March, according to the monthly report 
of the chief engineer for the commission. 

Wheat, rye and winter oats in Oregon 
came through the winter in good condi- 
tion, except that in some western coun- 
ties wheat on low ground suffered from 
excessive moisture and there is some 
local complaint of excessive weediness. 
In some of the milder localities seeding 
of spring wheat and oats is nearly com- 
pleted. Elsewhere in the state, plowing 


and seeding progressed with little inter- 
ruption. rly sown spring wheat is 
coming up. 


Four more fixtures have been an- 
nounced for wheat or flour loading for 
Europe, which brings the fleet for April- 


May loading to an even dozen. The lat- 
est additions to the grain tonnage are 
the Swedish steamer Formosa, chartered 
by the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
Shipping Board steamer, taken by the 
Pacific Grain Co., Shipping Board steam- 
er Eastern Guide, by Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., and Danish steamer Kina, by Kerr, 
Gifford & Co. 

A Shipping Board steamer, name not 
yet announced, has been assigned to 
carry a full cargo of wheat to Japan. 
About 10,000 bus of wheat were recently 
sold to go to that country. Operators 
of transpacific lines have quoted a new 
conference rate of $7 ton on wheat and 
flour to the usual points in the Orient. 
This is a reduction of $2 from the old 
rate, and the cut is an attempt to hold 
the business to the regular lines and 
discourage the entrance of Japanese 
tramp tonnage into the field. Several 
Japanese tramps are headed this way, 
lured by the recent wheat buying for 


Japan delivery. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran, April 16.—Wheat and 
flour prices for the Utah and Idaho dis- 
trict were shattered this week, continuous 
drops coming each day. Today Ogden 
millers were quoting $6@6.50 bbl for 
hard and family patent flours, f.o.b. Og- 
den, basis 48-lb cotton bags. Deep cuts 
were also made by the retailers, and of- 
fers of family patent were made at $6.50 
bbl to the consumer. 

The price for wheat made its greatest 
one-week decline in the season, purchases 
being made at 75@85c bu, f.o.b. Ogden. 
There was a more pronounced move- 
ment of wheat for export, one company 
shipping 70,000 bus and another moving 
20,000 to Galveston. Some shipments 
were also made to Pacific Coast points, 
the estimate being that over 150,000 bus 
went from Ogden during the week. 

Quotations on flour to the Pacific 
Coast were at $7.50 bbl for either hard 
wheat flours or family patents, f.o.b. 
California common points, basis 96-lb 
cotton bags. The southeastern quota- 
tions were $7 bbl for standard and $7.25 
for high patent, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. Demand from 
the Southeast was somewhat heavier, or- 
ders for flour movement on prior book- 
ings being reported by a number of the 
mills, 


Bran prices dropped to $20 ton, f.o.b. 
Ogden, carload lots, and to $22.50@25, 
f.o.b, California common points. 


NOTES 


J. H. Waugh, construction engineer in 
charge of the Globe mill building work 
during the past three years, has entered 
the general contracting business in 
Ogden. 

Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co. plant in Ogden, has 
taken the leadership in a move by the 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce to found a 
traffic bureau here. 

John A. Israelson, recently appointed 
dairy and food commissioner by the 
Utah state board of agriculture, has as- 
sumed his duties.- He will supervise in- 
spection of all food manufacturing 
establishments in the state. 


Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co. in Ogden, is to give 
an address Monday evening before the 
open forum of the en Chamber of 
Commerce, regarding the progress of the 
flour milling industry in Ogden. 

Idaho fall grain is in splendid condi- 
tion, both as to rye, barley and wheat, 
ro to reports from Boise. Re- 
cent cold snaps have done no damage, 
and ample supply of irrigation water is 
assured for maturing of all grains this 
year. 

P. G. Holden, head of the Internation- 
al Harvester Co.’s educational division, 
en a series.of addresses in Ogden and 

alt Lake City recently, asking business 
interests to plan ater co-operation 
with the agricultural interests of the 
state, with a view of united development. 

Another reduction in bread prices was 
announced today for Ogden and sur- 
rounding territory by the Ogden Baking 
Co. Two size loaves are being placed on 
the market by this bakery, the former 
léc loaf being reduced to 13c, or two for 
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25e, the smaller from 10c to 9c, or three 
for 25c, 

Decision has been reached by the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. to delay installation 
of equipment in its 3,500-bb! mill at Og- 
den until business conditions become 
more stable. The large elevators and 
other units of the plant are now in opera- 
tion, and much of the machinery has been 
received for the mill. 

The recently organized Lehi Cereal 
Co. has been given permission by the 
state securities commission to market 
$25,000 worth of capital stock. The 
money secured will be used to improve 
the Lehi canning factory, which is to 
become a cereal food factory. The com- 
pany has acquired the buildings and 
water rights of the cannery. 

Following severe snowstorms over the 
intermountain country early this week, 
work has been resumed on farms once 
more. The snow layer has disappeared 
from the fields, showing that winter and 
spring grain are both in good condition. 
Planting of sugar beet acreage has not 
been started, but assurances of a normal 
acreage have been received by the sugar 
companies. 

Ogden merchants and manufacturers 
are joining in an Ogden Products Week, 
starting May 1, which has been sponsored 
ry the Progressive Business Club. J. H. 

ollister, president of the Ogden Grain 
Exchange and manager of the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., has contributed sev- 
eral prizes for the best window displays. 
Products of seven flour mills in Ogden 
will be among those displayed. 

M. S. Browning, Ogden capitalist, has 
been elected president of the Amalga- 
mated Sugar Co., succeeding the late 
Anthon Lund. Mr. Browning is asso- 
ciated with his brother, John M. Brown- 
ing, firearms inventor of national fame, 
in numerous industrial enterprises. He 
was one of the founders and the presi- 
dent of the Utah Cereal Food Co., the 
operation of the cereal plant having been 
taken over by the Albers Bros. Milling 
Co. after he retired from the corpora- 
tion. 

Partially reversing the decision of a 
lower court in the case of the Holley 
Milling Co., of Ogden, against the Salt 
Lake & Jordan Mill & Elevator Co., of 
Sandy, Utah, the supreme court has 
found for the defendant, as in the lower 
court, but in addition awarded damages. 
The suit was one involving right to the 
trademark White Fawn Brand used on 
flour sacks. The Holley company claimed 
rights to the trademark through pur- 
chase of the defendant’s mill at Salt 
Lake, and also exclusive rights from 
Collins & Co., said to have originally pat- 
ented the trademark. The Sandy com- 
pany claimed rights because of use for 
more than 20 years. Appeals had been 
taken by both companies. 


W. E. Zuppann. 





MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., April 16.—Almost 
a total lack of business is reported by 
millers of Montana as a result of the 
sharp declines in wheat during the last 
few days. In addition to the stagnation 
as to orders for output, the slump has 
brought a 75c cut in flour prices and a 
further reduction in bran and feed quo- 
tations. Current quotations: flour, $8.25 
bbl in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls, 
in car lots; bran $27, and millfeed $28, 
same terms. The condition has caused 
some further curtailment in mill opera- 
tion in the state and, unless business de- 
mand shows firmer soon, additional 
plants probably will be idle. Wheat at 
country elevators late this week sold for 
97c or less, that being the price paid for 
best grades. 


NOTES 


Farmers resumed work in the fields 
late this week, following a period of sev- 
eral days when the effects of the snow- 
storm of a week ago made the ground 
too wet to cultivate. 

Loans had been granted to 1,135 Mon- 
tana farmers by the federal drouth re- 
lief loan agent, C. W. Warburton, to the 
close of business on April 9, the total 
cash relief being $183,236. The work will 
be continued for about two weeks. 


James H: Reid, assistant pr ig ved 
Royal Milling Co. of this city, who 
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been for several weeks on the Pacific 
Coast for the benefit of his health, writes 
from Portland that he is enjoying 
marked benefit by the change and hopes 
to be back about May 1. 


Bids have been received by the United 
States reclamation service for the con- 
struction of ditches and other work 
needed to water 2,500 acres of additional 
land adjoining the Fort Shaw irrigation 
project, 35 miles west of this city. This 
will bring the irrigated acreage of this 
project up to about 18,000 acres. 


Concerted effort to exterminate the 

phers in northern Montana has been 
Selayed by the snowstorm of last week. 
It had been planned to cover quite com- 
pletely all portions of the agricultural 
country, the work being arranged un- 
der the direction of farm bureaus. Sev- 
eral hundred tons of poisoned material 
will be scattered, the amount to the coun- 
ties participating being from 20 to 40 
tons. 

Farmers about Fairfield propose to 
provide entertainment for their families 
at home, and have purchased a moving 
picture machine and a small electric light 
plant and are putting on their own mov- 
ing picture shows. Educational films 
with good comedy and dramatic stories 
will be their showings. Their first show, 
given April 9, was the film made by the 
United States reclamation service of 
scenes in this section. 


Announcing the purpose of its sessions 
as the work of formulating plans where- 
by it could render assistance to the farm- 
ers of Montana in the present trying 
times when their produce prices are be- 
ing so severely cut, the Montana De- 
velopment Assoviation directors held a 
meeting here this week. W. A. Selvidge, 
of Billings, the president, stated that it 
would be the aim of the membership, 
which consists of merchants and bankers 
of the state, to help the farmers provide 
the finances needed for seeding and get- 
ting out a good crop this spring, and also 
that other assistance would be offered as 
occasion might require. 


In his first official bulletin of farm 
conditions since he took up the work of 
commissioner of agriculture of Montana, 
Chester C. Davis says there is generally 
plenty of farm help, and that wages will 
be held at $40@50 a month. Richland 
County finds need for more help than is 
at hand, and Fergus County needs a 
limited number. Other counties report 
a surplus. All declare winter wheat con- 
ditions fine and that spring wheat is be- 
ing seeded as rapidly as the ground can 
be made ready. Live stock throughout 
the state is in fine condition, except some 
isolated cases where it is reported that 
lice have been bothering. 


Government figures indicate a present 
holding of 2,450,000 sheep and 918,000 
cattle in Montana. These figures are 
regarded by those familiar with condi- 
tions as quite liberal in their totals, and 
probably higher than the actual. Wool 
buyers insist that the clip last year for 
Montana did not exceed 14,000,000 Ibs, 
and they have figured the holdings in 
sheep at about 1,850,000. As the lamb- 
ing season is not yet to a point where 
accretion from that source would make 
up the difference, the estimates probably 
exceed actual figures. The cattle report 
might be accepted as more accurate, al- 
though that is probably high. 


Farmers about Townsend, Mont., who 
had wheat stored with the Inter-Moun- 
tain Milling Co. when that concern be- 
came financially embarrassed last Janu- 
ary, have been paid for their grain as 
a result of the action of the commission- 
er of agriculture who took up their case. 
The settlement was made on the basis of 
51.37 bu, the price of wheat on the day 
that the commissioner made demand for 
settlement upon the company. A bond- 
ing company was caught for the full 
amount of its bond of $20,000, and the 
directors of the Inter-Mountain company 
made up the balance, amounting to $2,- 
153,19, the wheat being valued at $22,- 
153.19. 


After a considerable period when there 
was no organized military force within 
the state, Montana is again to have a 
military company. This time it is to be 
at Sidney, Richland County, an organi- 
zation having been formed there with 75 
officers and men. Opposition from union 
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labor forces, prior to the recent law as 
to the national organization, kept cities 
here from taking advantage of the for- 
mer state militia. When there was trou- 
ble in Butte, it always fell to the boys 
in the smaller towns like Valier, Choteau, 
Glasgow and Kalispell to patrol the min- 
ing camp until order was restored. It 
is believed that several other companies 
will be organized. 
Joun A. Curry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Dvuturn, Minn., April 18.—The flour 
market last week was dull and depressed, 
due to the weakness in wheat. A series 
of declines brought new low levels, shak- 
ing the confidence of buyers who were 
out of the market awaiting some indica- 
tion of where the bottom would be found. 
Mills reduced their quotations on patent 
in accordance with the decline of wheat. 
Clear was unchanged in price. The pas- 
sage of the emergency tariff bill in the 
House checked the slump, and brought a 
considerable recovery in price on Satur- 
day. The net decline in flour for the 
week was 45c bbl. This was shaded 
slightly more today. 
usiness all week was in part or car 
lot size. Export inquiry was absent. The 
mill that recently made sales for export 


a 


aggregated 530,000 bus wheat, and 50,000 
bus corn. Today vessels are taking on 
175,000 bus wheat and 450,000 bus rye. 

The movement of flour from interior 
—_ for lake shipment is light. The 

reat Lakes Transit Corporation is not 
Repaying Sone as there is little busi- 
ness to moved. 

Outside grain men visiting Duluth last 
week were Julius H. Barnes, New York, 
H. F. Swart, Winnipeg, William Dal- 
rymple, F. L. Carey, C. M. Owen and 
H. W. Feetham, Minneapolis. 

The Mullin, the first boat to leave 
Duluth this season for Buffalo carrying 
a cargo of wheat, grounded near the Soo 
last week. Later she was reported as 
released without damage, and continued 
on her way to destination. 

Great Northern elevator S_ received 
8,000 bus corn last week, the first re- 
ceived by any other than a Globe Ele- 
vator Co. house. The latter company 
last week sent 50,000 bus by-boat to a 
starch manufactory at Fort William. 


Harvard University has asked Julius 
H. Barnes to accept from it an honorary 
degree of Master of Arts. It is to be 
tendered, it is believed, in recognition 
of his. service during the war as head of 
the United States Grain Corporation. 





Je 


A great many 


of Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 


dence. 


in payment therefor. 


his low grade 


Dog” still remained, and came to be 
the designation, not for a grade of 
a high grade variety of millfeed. 





HOW RED DOG GOT ITS NAME 


ears ago there was a mill located in the neighborhood 
It was in the days when the Northwest was 
being opened up by settlers, and the Indians were still very much in evi- 
At least a part of this mill’s business was custom trade. The 
pioneers in the vicinity who raised wheat would bring 
ground, and would leave part of the product behind them with the miller 


In course of time the Indians, following the example set them by the 
pioneers, also brought grain to the mill to be ground, and considerable 
trade resulted. To the unsophisticated red man, a sack of flour was a 
sack of flour, a fact which must have been recognized and taken advantage 
of by the miller, for the sacks which were carried away from the mill by 
the Indians contained a product which would not have passed as flour with 
their more enlightened white neighbors. 

In due time it became an established custom with the miller to set aside 
roduct for the Indian trade, and sacks of it were kept on 
hand labeled “Red Dog,” this being the name of the chief whose followers ° 
had become by this time regular customers of the mill. 

With the passing years, the tide of civilization swept on and the Indians 
disappeared, but the name “Red Dog” remained, at least on.the sacks. 
When the great milling industry was established in the Northwest, “Red 
pores recognized and accepted as 

our, but for a byproduct of a mill, “4 


it to the mill to be 


“é 








is now engaged in making delivery. 
Shipping directions are coming in slowly. 
Quotations made on a lake-and-rail basis 
of shipment have brought no response. 

The durum mill reports booking a few 
orders Jast week on the decline, but is 
mostly busy in filling previous orders. 
The slump in the wheat price frightened 
buyers into taking only small lots. At 
the close of the week, mill prices had 
been reduced 30@40c bbl from a week 
ago, and today another decline of lic 
was made, due to further weakness in 
wheat. 

The rye mill found a little local trade 
for rye flour last week, but the outside 
trade showed no interest. As in other 
flours, the trade operated as lightly as 
possible. Quotations were reduced 30@ 
60c bbl last week, and today 10@25c 
more. 

Trade in millfeed was very slow, with 
buyers covering only urgent needs and 
looking for price recessions. The mills 
did some mixed car lot business. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
. SAR 2 17,725 48 
BOGE WERE cccceccccscocece 15,890 43 
BOOP GE Ki cess ves ecedtsecs 2,320 6 
Two years aAgO .......0006- 20,410 55 


NOTES 

The first cargo of coal from the lower 
lakes arrived last week. 

Stocks of oats continue to increase in 
Duluth-Superior elevators, there being 
5,000,000 bus here now, against practi- 
cally none a year ago. 

At the close of last week, boat loadings 


E. H. Smith, of the American Linseed 
Co., was here last week. He attributes 
the heavy decline in the price of flaxseed 
during the past months to the decline in 
the consumption of linseed oil and the 
pressure of Argentine flaxseed, which is 
to be had in abundance. 

A default judgment in the sum of 
$18,150.96 has been entered in the dis- 
trict court here in favor of the City 
National Bank against the Duluth Cana- 
dian Grain Co. The company dealt in 
screenings, and was caught in the tre- 
mendous drop in price this year. 


The flaxseed market improved during 
the latter part of last week from the low 
levels reached in the middle of the week, 
but the trade continues of the opinion 
that the bottom has not been reached. 
Stocks are liberal, oil demand poor, and 
Argentine seed is offered in good volume. 

Two cargoes of Canadian wheat, ag- 
gregating 503,857 bus, came in last week 
from Fort William and were unloaded 
into elevator E, of the Consolidated Ele- 
vator Co. One of the boats also brought 
55,895 bus flaxseed. Three cargoes have 
come in thus far, their total being 764,- 
172 bus. 

Little or nothing is doing in the way 
of chartering grain for eastern shipment. 
The grain going out now has all been 
under charter for some time. The 
water rate, Duluth to Buffalo, is nomi- 
nally 214c, but vessel men state that 7c 
is nearer the figure at which business 
could be worked. 

Reselling in the East, as a result of the 
foreign demand being filled, caused a 
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sharp decline in rye futures last week, 
and this was reflected in the price of the 
cash article. Rye dealing houses are 
taking all receipts and, with light stocks 
and small country marketings, look for 
an improvement in demand. 

Cash spring wheat was weaker, follow- 
ing the decline in futures. The stronger 
tone late in the week strengthened 
spreads, and No. 1 dark northern closed 
today at 16@32c over May, and No. 2 at 
6@22c over, while No. 3 ruled at 4c un- 
der to lle over. Lower grades were not 
quoted. Durum was in steady demand, 
especially the best. No. 1 amber closed 
at 6@22c over May, with to-arrive 6c 
over; No. 2 at 4@20c over and to-arrive 
4c over; No. 1 durum, 2@8c over; No. 2, 
May price to 6c over; No. 1 mixed 2@8c 
over, with to-arrive 2c over; No. 2 mixed 
May price to 6c over, with to-arrive May 
price. 

F. G. Carson. 





Lake-and-Rail Rates 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1921 season, in cents per 100 Ibs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 
Via 


Via Chicagoor 
To— Duluth Milwaukee 
Agtnceart, Ont. «cccsecceces eee 











ove 49.5 
pO SS SS ee 44.5 44.5 
Baltimore, Md. ........... 43.0 43.0 
Baltimore, Md.* .......... 43.0 43.0 
meabetenere, BEG.F ..cccccses 43.0 43.0 
Binghamton, N. Y. 42 42.0 41.0 
Boston, Mags. .... 48.0 48.0 
Boston, Mass.* ... 45.0 45.0 
Boston, Mass.f ........... 46.0 46.0 
TNE De Bs cecsesencece 33.5 32.5 
Canandaigua, N. Y. ....... 42.0 41.0 
CE, SE. ceescesccccs seen 49.5 
Ae 42.0 41.0 
ow |” a Ae 42.0 41.0 
| SS A ere 42.0 41.0 
eee 33.5 32.5 
See 2 ese 68.0 
ee A eee etee 46.0 
8 eee Sone 47.0 
BE, OMe Me cccccscccoce 42.0 41.0 
Meee, TIME, wc icccccces eee 49.5 
Lindsay, Ont. ............ tee 49.5 
Mont Joli, Que. ........... éaee 67.0 
Montreal, Que, ........... 5000 48.5 
Montreal, Que.* .......... © tas 44.0 
Montreal, Que.f .......... rrr 44.0 
A eee 42.0 41.0 
Mimlerave, MW. B. ..ccsccees ones 72.5 
Newport News, Va. ....... oe 43.0 
Newport News, Va.* ...... “tee 43.0 
Newport News, Va.t ...... aeee 43.0 
BU Wy Bie Bee ccccccces 46.0t 46.0 
Trew Derm, MW. Be% ..ccecss 45.0§ 45.0 
ae A A 46.0% 46.0 
lS ee eens 43.0 
SO "— ee ease 43.0 
SE WERE cacccccccccs oes 43.0 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. ........ 48.0 49.0 
GEAR WR, GEE, co ccccccscvcs — 55.5 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 44.0 44.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ........ 44.0 44.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.t ....... 44.0 44.0 
i. a, See 44.0 44.0 
Point Levi, Que. .......... — 49.0 
Point Levi, Que.* ......... ver 45.0 
Point Levi, Que.t ........ eses 46.0 
Point Tupper, N. S. ...... e006 74.5 
WOTGIORG, BEG. occscscveces 48.0 49.0 
» Se Sh ee 45.0 45.0 
, Se Saree 46.0 46.0 
Providence, R. I. ......... 48.0 49.0 
Providence, R. I.* ........ 45.0 eee 
Providence, R. Lf ........ 46.0 PP TT 
Punxsutawney, Pa. ....... 42.0 41.0 
SE ME wrbeéeccdecne ss ae 55.5 
Quebec, Que.® ............ nee 45.0 
Quebec, Que.t ............ ee 46.0 
Richfield Spring, N. Y. ... 44.5 44.5 
Riviere Du Loup, Que. .... .... 64.0 
PED, The Be cccccccess 42.0 41.0 
Rockland, Maine ......... 48.0 48.0 
St. Hyacinthe, Que, ....... ¢ooe 48.5 
SS See e200 67.0 
Bt. COMM, WH. Be wccccvcves oen0 45.0 
Se, SO, Bee BAG ccccccees ae 46.0 
St. John, Que. ...... eo 48.5 
Ste. Louise, Que........... os 61.0 
Schenectady, N. Y. ....... 44.5 44.5 
COP, EM. cr eccccceces 44.0 44.0 
Stanstead, Que. .......... 48.0 49.0 
Syracuse, N. Y. . 42.0 41.0 
Sydney, N. Ss. .. es 76.0 
Trey, W. ¥. .. . 445 44.5 
9 Aree 43.0 42.5 
Washington, D. C. ........ 43.0 43.0 
WHEE, Ele Be cceccccece 42.0 41.0 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ........ 44.0 44.0 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 
tVia canal, lake-and-rail, rate is 43c. §Via 
canal, lake-and-rail, rate is 42c. 





Rye Acreage—1921 Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to rye in the leading states 
for the 1921 crop, and of the condition of 
the crop, with comparisons: 
Acres——, Condition Apr. 1 


_ 

(000’s omitted) 10-year 

1921 1920 1921 1920 av’ge 
New York.... 101 112 93 94 90 
Pennsylvania.. 156 170 97 90 89 
Indiana ...... 335 325 92 80 87 
Michigan .... 635 690 92 92 88 
Wisconsin .... 435 483 88 97 92 
Minnesota .... 617 492 88 90 88 
N. Dakota.... 624 960 84 81 84 
8. Dakota..... 308 350 90 84 89 
ebraska .... 278 278 92 90 90 
Kansas ...... 112 125 92 78 85 


U. States...4,653 6,250 90.3 86.8 88.4 
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thet Maahets, Ixp., April Beef 
t ition in grain a depress- 
ing effect on demand for wheat flour 
this week, and millers in Indiana report- 
ed an unusually small volume of sales. 
Quotations continued on their downward 
course. 
, The general trend of comment in the 
trade the last few days has been that it 
will be surprising if there is any at 
improvement for the remainder of the 
present crop year. This view, it was 
ded, however, would be subject to 
modification in case news concerning the 
new crop became unfavorable. But with 
all indications pointing to a large yield, 
and with the industrial situation far 
from rectified, the state of mind of the 
public, which has caused ft to buy cau- 
tiously for months, is not expected to 
undergo any overnight change. 

Export demand for wheat has been al- 
most entirely lacking in this region re- 
cently, and milling demand, likewise, has 
been almost at a standstill. Flour mills 
and elevators in Indianapolis have 
dropped the price on the wagon market 
to $1.20 bu for No. 1 red, $1.17 for No. 
2 red and $1.14 for No. 3 red, with other 
grades on their merits. Bids for car 
lots on the Board of Trade during the 
last two days have been fairly firm, how- 
ever, at $1.32@1.34. 

At the end of the week, asking prices 
for flour showed a considerable varia- 
tion. The ruling level appeared, how- 
ever, to be $6.25@7 bbl for soft winter 
patents in car lots on a 98-lb cotton 
basis, a drop of 75c in both the minimum 
and maximum, compared with last Sat- 
urday. Hard winter patents were priced 
at .25@8, the minimum being un- 
changed, with the maximum showing a 
reduction of 75c. Spring patents were 
offered at $7.50@8.50, a decline of 50c 
in the minimum and 25c in the maximum. 

Hoosier millers reported that competi- 
tion was especially ote in hard winter 
patents, it being asserted that some Mis- 
souri Valley concerns were making an 
intensive drive for orders, presumably to 
move accumulated stores. Northwestern 
spring wheat mills also have been active 
in this territory recently. Buyers almost 
without exception, however, refuse to 
become interested to any considerable ex- 
tent. They place orders only when neces- 
sity compels, and then only for small 
quantities for immediate shipment. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, the latter as of April 
16, with comparisons for corresponding 
periods, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
« Bile Week esccscccvcsecece 7,811 34 
Lamet week .....ccccertceee 5,887 26 
YVOMr ABO .ccivccccsercccves 2,970 13 
Two years AfO ......-eeeee 11,120 49 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
WORE. cc cccvcccereccoces 38,000 9,000 
PT rrrr rT rrerrr errr 189,000 100,000 
GRAB cccccccccsccoeccoses 238,000 146,000 
ME 5000009 600 6-4000000006 13,000 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week .. 85,970 280,380 251,410 5,500 


Last year .... 272,830 639,620 87,660 4,380 
Two years ago 322,930 468,820 133,800 7,220 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products declined early in the 
week, the reduction amounting to 10c 
per 100 lbs on all grades, but a firmer 
market for corn later caused an advance 
in the manufactured roducts_ that 
ae them at their old level. Sales 

ave been fairly good on the advance, 
more buyers coming into the market than 
had been the case when the undertone 
was weaker. 

Grits are quoted for shipment in car 
lots at $1.75 per 100 Ibs, sacked, meal at 
$1.65, hominy at $2.25, hominy flakes at 
$1.85, ceraline at $2.55 and corn flour at 
$2.95. This level now has ruled for a 
month. 

MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is light, but about 
equal to the output, since mills are run- 
ning lightly. Quotations on both wheat 
and corn feeds are unchanged, bran 
being quoted for shipment in car lots at 
$25@26.50 ton, sacked, mixed feed at 
$26@27.50, and middlings at $28@29.50, 
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while hominy feed is available at $23, 
bulk, and $25, sacked. 


NOTES 

The Greenville (Ind.) Milling Co., with 
$12,000 capital, has been incorporated, to 
operate a grain elevator and flour mill, 
by W. W. Cullins, C. P. Heuser and W. 
C. Martin. 

The Indianapolis plant of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. and that of the In- 
dianapolis Bleaching Co., its auxiliary, 
were closed last Saturday in respect to 
the memory of Judson M. Bemis, found- 
er of the bag concern, whose funeral 
occurred on that day. 

W. C. Smith, B. F. Brown, W. F. Web- 
ster, John Olive, George Reberger, John 
P. Hoffman and G. W. Keller have been 
named as directors of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Co., of Brazil, which will deal 
in grain and grain products. The con- 
cern recently was incorporated for 


James K. Mason, of Milton, has been 
chosen to head the Indiana district of the 
grain marketing plan adopted last week 
by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in Chicago. Mr. Mason has been 
active in this state in perfecting the 
plan, and was one of the Hoosier repre- 
sentatives at the Chicago meeting. 


Negotiations are being conducted by 
the Chatfield (Ohio) Grain Co. which are 
expected to result in its acquiring the 
plant of the Valparaiso (Ind.) Grain & 
Elevator Co. In case the deal is com- 
pleted, the Chatfield company, it is un- 
derstood, will remodel the building and 
install considerable new machinery. 


Albrecht von Wallenstein, 42 years old, 
and Wenzel Eusebius, 47 years old, 
pleaded guilty this week in court at 
Lawrenceburg to breaking into a Big 
Four railroad car there and stealing 25 
sacks of flour. Each was fined $100 and 
sentenced to serve an indeterminate term 
of 2 to 14 years in the Indiana state 
prison. 

Flour mills and grain elevators in 
Wabash County are providing facilities 
free of charge for the collection of three 
car lots of gift corn, which are being col- 
lected for the relief of destitute persons 
in Europe. After the grain is collected 
it will be hauled by motor trucks to 
Wabash, where it will be loaded on rail- 
road cars for shipment to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Grain raisers in Perry County have 
formed the Perry County Farmers’ Co., 
with headquarters at Tell City, and plan 
to do co-operative merchandising. The 
concern has been incorporated for $25,- 
000, and it is announced that stores will 
be bought. Herman Kieser, Jacob Haus- 
er, August Birchler, Eli Kaufman, Peter 
Huck, Henry Hagedorn and R. H. Fenn 
are the directors. 

William J. Lawson, of Chase, a grain 
dealer and widely known business man 
of that part of Indiana, died Sunday 
night in a hospital at La Fayette, as a 
result of having wounded himself in the 
head with a revolver at his home. He 
was born in 1861, and is survived by a 
widow and one son. In addition to his 
grain business, he was president of the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Co., of 
Boswell, for five years was president of 
the Benton County Farm Bureau, and 
also a large land owner. 

Epwarp H. Zieener. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orveans, La., April 16.—Buying 
continues extremely light, and the trade 
confines itself to purchases of spot flour 
in less than car lots. Merchants are 
eager to dispose of their stock, and the 
majority have been discounting quota- 
tions of last week, although the market 
is stronger today, in their endeavor to 
move some flour. They have been badly 
scared, and look for a further decline. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring wheat, $6.90@7.90; 95 per cent 
hard winter wheat, $6.90@7.25; short 
patents, $7.65@8.25; fancy clear, $6.25 
@6.50; soft winter wheat flour, $7.25@ 
7.60; short patents, 30@50c more. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
as quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream meal 
and grits, $1.75@1.90. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as quoted by deal- 


ers here; corn, No. 2 yellow 76c, No. 2 
white 78c; oats, No. 2 white 49c, No. 3 
white 48c; wheat bran, in bags, per ton, 
car lots, $25; per 100 lbs, on track, $1.40. 

Grain inspected since April 1: wheat, 
export, 1,562 cars; corn, export 275, local 
26; oats, export 2, local 61; rye, export, 
31. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
wheat, 186,000 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 2,307,000 
bus; corn, 528,000; oats, 41,000; rye, 49,- 
000; barley,. 107,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





PITTSBURGH 
Pirrssurcu, Pa., April 16—No im- 
provement was noted in the flour market 
the past week; in fact, the tendency was 
very strongly toward a downward trend 
in prices that made it most difficult for 
the flour men to make any sales worth 


_ while. 


Prices of flour the past week, based on 
98’s, cotton, carload lots, Pittsburgh, 
were: spring wheat patent, $7.50@9; 
hard winter wheat, $6.75@8.50; soft win- 
ter wheat, buyer’s sacks, $5.75@6.50. 

The market for rye flour and clears is 
inactive, and there is little or no inquiry. 
Jobbers who have large stocks are dis- 
posed to take up first offers of con- 
sumers. 

There was more activity in baking cir- 
cles this week than for some time, and 
bakers in certain sections of the Pitts- 
burgh district were doing a heavier busi- 
ness than had been looked for. This was 
especially true of bread sales. 

The millfeed market is still lifeless, 
and sales are few and far between. 


CROP STATISTICS 


Statistics regarding the development 
of the wheat and corn crops in Pennsyl- 
vania during the last six years, just made 
public by the Pennsylvania state depart- 
ment of agriculture, show that the total 
value of production, while greater last 
year than in 1915, was considerably less 
than in 1917, 1918 or 1919. 

The wheat crop for 1920 was valued 
at $51,251,242, and the corn crop at $78,- 
789,496. The 1916 crop values were: 
wheat, $26,191,463; corn, $42,656,471. 

Prices of both grains on Dec. 1 were 
higher last year than in 1915, although 
not at the high mark for the period cov- 
ered. The 1920 price of wheat was $1.91, 
against $1.05 in 1916, and a high mark of 
$2.16 in 1918, while the 1920 price of 
corn was $1.10, against 74c in 1915, and 
a high mark of $1.63 in 1918. 

Production figures show that the total 
wheat crop for 1920 amounted to 26,- 
774,760 bus, compared with 25,014,654 in 
1915, and a high total for the six years 
of 29,189,936 in 1919. 

Corn production was 65,755,660 bus in 
1920, and 57,820,214 in 1915, with a high 
mark of 70,085,904 in 1919. 

The acreage devoted to corn last year 
was 1,566,140, with an average yield per 
acre of 17.1 bus, while the acreage in 
1915 was 1,325,057, with a yield of 18.9 
bus. The largest acreage was in 1919, 
when the total was 1,637,684, with a yield 
of 17.8 bus per acre. 

The wheat acreage in 1920 was 1,476,- 
840, with an average yield of 44.5 bus 
per acre; in 1915, 1,522,587, with a yield 
of 38 bus per acre. The largest acreage, 
that of 1918, was 1,664,576, with a yield 
of 38.2 bus per acre. The largest yield 
per acre was in 1919, when it was 45.6 
bus, from a total acreage of 1,535,797. 


NOTES 

The Housewife Bakeries have opened 
a new place at 842 Penn Street, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Franklin Edwards, secretary and man- 
ager Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., was 
here this week. 

B. F. Herren, secretary and manager 
Russell (Kansas) Milling Co., was in 
Pittsburgh this week. 

Harry C. Rehr, of Rehr Bros.’ bakery, 
Birdsboro, Pa., was married to Miss 
Edith L. Merkel, of Gibraltar, Pa. 

James Patterson, of Saltsburg, Pa., 
and J. L. Smith, of Clarion, Pa., both 
engaged in the milling business, visited 
Pittsburgh this week. 

The Danville (W. Va.) Baking Co. 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 capi- 
tal, by F. R. Izard, A. G. Haynes, J. B. 
Knabb, H. L. Carter and J. M. Hopkins. 


The Clintondale Milling Co., Hepburn- 
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ville, Pa., has been granted a Pennsyl- 
vania charter. George Mehaffey, of Hep- 
burnville, is the treasurer. Capital stock, 
$30,000. 

The Kay-Steffner Feed Co., of Beck- 
ley, W. Va., has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital, by William R. Kay, M. 
B. Hoffmann, John R. Steel, and C. R. 
and Ethel M. Steffner, all of Beckley. 


At the April meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, Saturday evening, April 9, 
Horace W. Crider presided. The speaker 
of the evening was A. D. Sallee, a promi- 
nent credit expert, who spoke on “The 
Signs of the Times.” Mr. Sallee was 
most optimistic concerning future busi- 
ness conditions. Three new members 
were elected. The matter of co-operative 
advertising in the daily newspapers by 
the bakers was discussed, and the matter 
left in the hands of a committee headed 
by S. S. Watters, of the Liberty Bak- 
ing Co. 

Operation of the bakery of the Ameri- 
can Stores Co., 105 South Second Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa., is objected to by the 
officers of the Bethesda Mission who oc- 
cupy the floor over the bakery. An in- 
junction is asked by the mission from the 

auphin County court, alleging that the 
company had installed four ovens, in- 
stead of only one as originally stated 
in a verbal agreement. The mission 
asked the court to order the bakery to 
move. Thirty days were allowed for the 
bakery officials to answer the complaint. 
Noise and heat from the bakery, it is 
claimed, interfere with the operation of 


the mission. 
C. C. Larus. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., April 16.—The milling 
business in this territory continues ex- 
tremely dull, and conditions surround- 
ing the flour trade very unsatisfactory. 
The recent sharp decline in wheat has 
killed what business there was. All mill- 
ers say that buying has been very light 
thus far this month, and that the pros- 
pect for a satisfactory business in the 
near future does not appear bright. 
Virtually all orders coming in now are 
for immediate shipment. Feed is slow 
of sale at lower prices. The export de- 
mand for flour is dull. Millers say that 
it is almost impossible to make a sale for 
export account. The wheat supply is 
abundant. The condition of winter wheat 
in Nebraska is excellent. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

. output = activity 

This Week .cccscccccsecces 12,555 52 
Leamet WOOK cccccccsccccccce 12,832 53 
ZERP OHO ooccccvccvvcessecs 9,577 39 
TWO FEOTS HO ovcciccscces 19,457 81 


Leicu Leste. 





SURPLUS OF FARM LABOR 

Wasuinorton, D. C., April 16.—For the 
first time in three years there is a surplus 
of farm labor, the Department of Agri- 
culture reports. The percentage of nor- 
mal supply and demand for hired farm 
labor, calculated in index numbers, shows 
that, while the ratio of supply to demand 
was 68.8 per cent a year ago, this year 
it is 108.8 per cent. 

An oversupply of labor is reported 
from all the principal wheat growing 
areas, with heavy reductions in wages as 
well. In Kansas, for example, corre- 
spondents of the Department of Agri- 
culture state that farm wages are less 
than one half of what was offered a year 
ago. In many states reports indicate 
that farmers are not employing nearly as 
much labor as they did last year. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





It is estimated that the sugar crop to 
be milled in British Guiana will be only 
about 90,000 tons, or from 10,000 to 
15,000 tons short of the average crop. 
The decreased production has been caused 
by a shortage of labor and a consequent 
reduction in the acreage under cultiva- 
tion amounting to about 5,174 acres in 
the last two years, or about 6 per cent of 
the total. Unusually dry weather dur- 
ing the growing season has also affected 
the crop. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, APRIL 16 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b, mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per bbl, in 98-1b cottons: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ..... $7.65@7.90 $14.50@14.75 
Bakers patent ..... 7.40@7.65 14.25@14.50 
First clear, jute..... 6.25 @6.75 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.75@5.25 6.75@ 7.26 
No. 2 semolina ..... 8.25@8.50 14.00@14.25 
Durum patent ...... 8.00@8.25 13.65@13.90 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per bbl, in cottons: No. 
2 straight, $7.50; pure white rye, $8.30; No. 
3 dark, $5.75; No. 5 dark, $7.25; No. 8 rye, 
$6.40. 

WHEAT—Weakness ruled in futures, and 
market closed considerably under April 9. 
Choice Canadian spring wheat brought lib- 
eral premiums from mills. Elevators also 
wanted spring for outside mills. Best grades 
of durum were wanted; lower grades 
dragged. Basis improved the closing day. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 
cow _ Dark northern———_,, 
April No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
9.. 153 @169 146 @162 131 @149 
11.. 149% @165% 140% @1656% 125% @143% 
12.. 148% @159% 133% @150% 123% @1388% 
13.. 188 @164 128 @145 118 @133 
14.. 188% @154% 128% @145% 118% @133% 
15.. 189% @155% 129% @146% 119% @134% 
16.. 145 @161 135 @151 125 @140 
o— Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 
April No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
2. 147 @156 145 @154 146 144 
1.. 189% @148% 137% @146% 138% 136% 
2.. 137 @146 135 @144 136 134 
3.. 182 @141 130 @139 131 129 
4.. 181 @140 -129 @138 130 128 
5.. 181% @142% 129% @140% 128%° 126% 
16.. 187% @153% 135% @161% 139 137% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 


3 yellow 3white No.1 Barley 
April 9%.. 51% , 34% 146 45@63 
April 11... 49% 33% 141 45 @63 
April 12... 48 33% 138 45@63 
April 18... 46% 32% 124 45@63 
April 14... 46% 3256 124 45@63 
April 15... 47% 32% 125 45@63 
April 16... 48% 34% 130 45@63 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


~ -—Durum—, 
May July May July 


April 9 ..ccceee 137 133 142 107% 
April 11 ....e0- 131% 129 134% 131% 
April 12 .....0-. 130% 125 132 127% 
April 13 ........ 125 121 127 122% 
April 14 .......- 124% 120% 126 122% 
April 16 ........ 124% 119 126% 123% 
April 16 ......++-. 129 124% 131% 128% 


RECBIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1918 


Spring .... 544 67 oe 199 1 1,159 

Durum ,... 282 366 oo Oke 59 e 

Winter? .6 0 3 40 <s oe ee 206 
Totals... 829 473 513 60 1,365 

Corm <siven 11 ee 56 

Oats sansae 39 16 2 8 10 
sonded. ee os ee 2 

Rye ..es.+. 202 248 272 . 5 

Barley .... 22 6 1 * es 2 
Bonded... e6 ee 3 ee ee 9 

Flaxseed .. 14 35 37 oe 1 11 
Bonded... oe és 2 oe oe 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 16, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2nor f 53 4 7,137 201 4 3 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor s 99 36 424 146 25 oe 
All other 


spring .. 882 231 1,871 40 60 2 
lam dur } 
1,2dur f§ 118 288 3,958 18 41 1 
All other 

durum ..1,584 1,520 5,504 16 M4 
Winter ... 3 64 1,713 2 17 




















Mixed .... 59 cs soe S83 166 
Totals 2,798 2,138 20,607 5385 376 6 

ARGH ccvee sus oes 330 =... eee 
Totals ..2,798 2,138 20,827 535 376 6 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Oate: £604: 15,043 (24 199 ...~ -~% 

Ryé .ieaaee 693 8,045 3,946 ‘ c“s 

Barley .... 66 144 868 AY ies: 1) oe 

Flaxseed ..1,616 94 117 1 3 6 
FLAXSEED 


Lowest prices since 1913 were recorded in 
futures this week. With the hitting of bot- 
tom, Thursday, May $1.38, July $1.42, the 


selling drive had netted a break of 17%c. 
Operations caused a substantial advance, 
and a close 4%@5%c under April 9. Cash 
continues at unchanged price, basis No. 1 
track, May, to 2c over; to-arrive, May price. 
Stocks increased 14,000 bus on the week, 
Range of flaxseed futures: 
w—Close——,, 
Opening April 17 
Aprilll High Low April 16 1920 
May ..$1.55% $1.56 $1.38 $1.51 $4.65 
July .. 1.59% 1.59% 1.42 1.55 4.53 





CHICAGO, APRIL 16 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


TROPOMORW no ccccccvccccccccvess $8.40@8.55 
Spring patents, jute ...........+. 7.40@7.80 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.90@7.15 
Spring clears, jute .............+: 5.20@5.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibe, jute ....... 4.30@4.60 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.60@7.80 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ..........-. $7.20@7.40 

Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.30 @6.80 

Clear, southern, jute ..........+... 5.60@6,00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.20 @7.60 

Patent, 95 per cent .........-065 6.30 @6.65 

Clear, Kansas, jute .......-.++0+- 5.20@5.50 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$7.60@7.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.75 @7.00 


WHEAT—Millers were fair buyers, with 
offerings light, particularly of soft grades. 
Market firmer. Premiums were not shaded, 
despite the decline in futures. As compared 
with May, cash premiums were higher and 
closed as follows: No. 1 red 5@7c over, No. 
2 red 4@7c over, No. 3 red 1@3c over, No. 
4 red May to ic over, No. 1 hard 13@14%c 
over, No, 2 hard 12@138c over, No. 3 hard 
8@lic over, No. 4 hard May to 8c over, 
No. 1 dark hard 14%@15%c over, No. 2 
dark hard 13@14c over, No. 3 dark hard 10 
@i2c over, No, 4 dark hard 5@10c over, 
No, 1 northern 11@1l5c over, No. 2 northern 
8@12c over, No. 3 northern 1@6c over, No. 
1 dark northern 15@22c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 13@19c over, No. 3 dark northern 
1@6c over. 

Range of prices, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red..... 126 @135% 140 @149%...@... 
3 red..... 123% @137 139 @150 coe Deve 
1 hard... 183%@147 147 @154%...@... 
2 hard... 180% @143 145 @152% et jee 
1 dark hd 134 @147 151 @152 . Po 
2 dark hd 135% @138% ..... Bracco es @... 
B OO Bsc Be Dic Wee we: wrccs @149% 275@... 
3 mor, B.. 188 @....6 see. OD vceve see pee 
1 dk nor. 145 @152% eae ee 
2 dk nor. 140 @141%150 @........ @. 


CORN—-Offerings light. _Demand from in- 
dustries better. Charters were made today 
for 225,000 bus to Montreal at 8%c, and 
400,000 bus were said to have been sold to 
the seaboard. Discounts on low grades as 
compared with May have narrowed slightly. 
The country sold corn fairly up to Friday, 
but the storm today cut off business. The 
range: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 mix.... 55% @. 58% @60% ..... @ ...06 
2 mix.... 53% @59_ 57 @68%..... . Seo 
3 mix.... 51% @57 54 @56%164 @171 
4 mix.... 50 @54 52 @54 163%@167 
5 mix.... 48% @50% 49% @52 161 @163 
6 mix.... 444% @50 47 _ . Pree 
1 yel..... Je lo aaa Aree @ wccee 
2 yel..... 55% @61 it O69% eeeee Sree 
3 yel..... 52 @658%54 @58 167 @172 
4 yel..... 49% @55% 52 @55 163%@169 
5B yel..... 49% @52% 50% @52% 161 @166 
6 yel..... 46 @49 48 @650...... _ 
-1 white... ....@. - aS. eabe er 0c eo Moons 
2 white.. 54% @60° 52% @60% .....@..... 
#8 white.. 52% @57 54% @56% iséif @itd 
white.. 50  eeliiet edednbee sesee 
Went. s GR Dance ecw eevee secve ° ceeee 
6 white.. 45 @47% aoe | e600 ccece @rcece 


OATS—Shipping demand improved, with 
sales today of 160,000 bus No. 2 white at 
better than 3%c over May, c.i.f., Buffalo. 
Domestic sales today were 35,000 bus for rail 
shipment. ‘No. 2 white on track were % @ic 
over May, and No. 3 white 4c under to \c 
over May, showing a decline in the pre- 
mium on No. 2 white of ic for the week. 
The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 36 @39% 37 @39% 101 @105% 
2 white. 36 @39% 37 @39% 100 @106 
3 white. 35 @38 35%@389 96 @104% 
4 white. 344% @36% 34% @37% ..... @101 


RYE—Market unsettled, with prices down 
to the lowest of the year. No. 2 ranged 
$1.23% @1.40\%, and closed at $1.32%. Last 
week’s range was $1.39%@1.42, and last 
year $1.924% @2.01%. May closed today at 
$1.22%; July, $1.00%; September, 92%c. 

BARLEY—tTradéde fair. Poor to fancy 
ranged 56@77c, against 58@77c last week 
and $1.50@1.75 last -year. 

CORN GOODS—Orders are mostly small, 
bat buyers come in often, so that the aggre- 
gate compares fairly with last year. There 
is no disposition to anticipate requirements, 
which keeps the trade in better condition. 
Prices are lower. Corn flour $1.90, corn 
meal $1.70, cream meal $1.60, pearl hominy 
$1.75, granulated hominy $1.70, oatmeal 


$2.65, per 100 Ibs; in car lots, Rolled oats, 
$2.35 per 90-Ilb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Prices lower at $37 ton 
in car lots, f.o.b, Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls..... 221 35 148 11 
Wheat, bus.... 263 102 332 34 
Cora, BUS...<:. 1,072 309 431 27 

Oats, bus...... 780 505 1,019 75 
Rye, bus....... 31 32 31 6 
Barley, bus.... 176 40 81 6 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 16 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PEL. a he ssbb éo6ncebr0seseedteave $7.20@7.50 
TTL TET LT LETT ee 6.25 @6.80 
a EB rrr 5.15 @6.00 
BOOONG GIORE oe ccccccrcevecesseve 4.25@5.00 


MILLFEED—Demand weak and prices 
lower. Offerings more than ample. Sales 
confined to small lots in mixed cars. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $13@ 
14; brown shorts, $15@16; gray shorts, $17 
@18. 

WHEAT—Cash wheat displayed substan- 
tial firmness the last of the week, after 10 
days of successive declines, persistent good 
demand offsetting bearish crop, economic 
conditions and liberal receipts. There was a 
broad demand for hard wheat, including 
more liberal buying by local mills. Cash 
prices: No. 1 $1.34@1.36, No. 2 $1.32@1.34, 
No. 3 $1.30@1.33, No. 4 $1.28@1.29; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.27@1.30, No. 2 $1.28@1.29, 
No. 3 $1.23@1.25, No. 4 $1. 20@1.21. 

CORN—Good demand, and small supply 
was well absorbed. Prices generally lower. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 50@52c, No. 3 
48@48%c, No. 4 46@47c; yellow corn, No. 
2 53@54c, No. 3 51% @52%c, No. 4 50@5ic; 
mixed corn, No. 2 50@5ic, No. 3 46@47c, 
No. 4 44@45c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.. 13,650 650 78,975 14,950 


Wh't, bus. .1,802,250 155,250 1,756,350 211,950 


Corn, bus... 121,250 41,250 111,250 10,000 
Oats, bus... 42,500 27,200 82,500 19,500 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 1,100 1,100 8,800 
Barley, bus. 9,000 1,500 14,300 1,300 
Bran, tons.. 520 20 2,780 2,060 
Hay, tons... 3,288 1,440 1,488 744 





TOLEDO, APRIL 16 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $6.60@6.90; spring, $7.80@ 
8.10. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Weeeer WHORE BOOM 2 ccc ccccccteccece $25.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ........... 25.00 
Winter wheat middlings ............ 25.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags.............. 43.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag......... 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 39 cars, 17 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 41 cars, 13 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 22 cars, 8 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
saree /-Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 53,600 7,000 24,870 > 100 


11,638 6,755 
35,415 3,750 


51,250 7,500 
47,150 16,400 


Corn, bus..,.. 
Oats, bus.... 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 16 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per bbl, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 


GGT WACO oc ccc cceessccccees er 35 @8.80 
Spring straight ..... eSebeneenes «+ 7.45@7,95 
. £.. SePee eee Ce rrrerTr 5.80@6.50 
Becond CIOAF . ug. scrccccccccccces 4.15@4.25 
Rye flour, white ......cccscvecece 7.95 @8.00 
TPO DOU, GOPMIE. oc cc ccciccccecs 6.95 @7.25 
WRVO BOUT, GOP 2 ccecaedecccccccece 5.15 @6.65 
Kansas patent ..... ccccccccccscce SOOT. 36 
COCR BOGE, TSS TRS occccccccesccce 1.65@1.70 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ........ eveGees 1.60@1.65 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs ..... we eeere eee 1.60@.... 


MILLFEED—Steadier. Decline apparent- 
ly checked. Offers very light; demand lim- 
ited. Standard bran, $18.50@19; standard 
fine middlings, $17@17.50; flour middlings, 
$21@22; hominy feed, $22.50; red dog, $28 
@30; rye feed, $16; old process oil meal, 
$38; cottonseed meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried 
grains, $24; gluten feed, $31.50,—all in 100-lb 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 5@7c. 
cars; last week, 34; last year, 11. Closed 
strong and higher with futures. Demand 
fair, milling and shipping. Offerings small. 
Premiums maintained. No. 1 northern, $1.37 
@1,41; No. 2, $1.34@1.38; No. 3, $1.26@1.31; 
No. 4, $1.16@1.23; No. 5, $1.06@1.16; No. 1 
red winter, $1.33@1.34; No. 2 red, $1.31@ 
1.32; No. 3 red, $1.28@1.29. 

RYE—Declined 10% @lic. Receipts, 45 
cars; last week, 33; last year, 14. Offerings 
moderate, and demand fair from millers 
and shippers at decline. Premiums reduced 
1@1%c. No. 1, $1.32; No. 2, $1.32; No. 3, 
$1.25@1.31; No. 4, $1.20@1.29. 

CORN—Declined 1@2c. Receipts, 128 
cars; last week, 138; last year, 107. Dis- 
counts reduced. Offerings continue light, 
with fair demand, industrial and shipping. 


Receipts, 20 


White especially scarce, and premiums in- 
creased over other grades. No. 3 white, 56@ 
56%c;.No. 3 yellow, 55% @56c; No. 3 mixed, 
54% @55c. 

OATS—Declined ic. Receipts, 47 cars; 
last week, 39; last year, 38. Local and ship- 
ping demand fair; offerings light, imparting 
firmer tone. No, 2 white, 37%@38c; No. 3 
white, 37% @37%c; No. 4 white, 35% @36\%c; 
sample grade, 33@35c. 

BARLEY—Declined 2@38c. Receipts, 102 
cars; last week, 129; last year, 48. Malting 
and shipping demand fair; receipts mod- 
erate. Low grade in better demand. No. 1, 
71@73c; No. 2, 63@71c; No. 3, 58@69c; No. 
4, 45@638c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -——Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 42,730 7,410 60,180 20,093 
Wheat, bus.. 27,000 14,740 47,150 72,940 
Corn, bus.... 182,400 148,730 283,300 84,830 
Oats, bus.... 95,175 83,980 152,345 241,987 
Barley, bus.. 156,045 78,500 30,285 19,580 
Rye, bus..... 62,510 18,900 2,510 37,015 
Feed, tons... 570 210 5,759 2,051 





ST. LOUIS, APRIL 16 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Wee NE 5655006600005 0 060 65 $7.25@7.50 

CEE 9:8 0546560000500 0 000 6eaed 6.50@6.80 

_. OB | BPPPUETTTTT TTT Terre TT ee 5.00@5.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

ND. 0.6:06-5 00.040 e bn e¥ br ddan eecae $7.00 @7.25 

, ETPROTTLUrereriiire rrr 5.75 @6.00 

WUNUS GIORE ccrccesenvescesececece 4.85 @5,10 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

_« ,. , MELEERETELELEOET LETTE CCE TET $6.75 @7.00 

END 54.040460%c00 006400008 6002 5.75 @6.00 

, ferry r rrr eer err ee 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Practically no change to re- 
port. Demand continues limited, Offerings 
are light, but sufficient to take care of the 
demand, Country millers report very little 
demand for feed. Prices declined about $1 
on the week, Quotations, per ton, in 100-}b 
sacks: hard winter bran, $18@19; soft win- 
ter bran, $19@20; gray shorts, $20@21. 

WHEAT—Various bearish factors caused 
a decided slump in the wheat market early 
in the week, but later there was a slight 
reaction. Soft winter wheat was in active 
demand. Elevator interests bought freely 
for accumulation and export. Local mills 
were also in the market. Hard wheat was 
in good demand. All offerings were taken 
by shippers and local mills, and more could 
have been placed. Receipts, 350 cars, against 
312 last week. Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.36 
@1.37; No, 2 red, $1.34@1.36; No. 3 red, 
$1.29@1.32; No. 4 red, $1.33; No. 1 hard, 
$1.37@1.38; No. 2 hard, $1.37. 

CORN—The market more or less followed 
the trend of wheat. Offerings were scarce 
and demand _ good. Receipts, 190 cars, 
against 212. Cash prices: No. 3 corn, 54c; 
No. 6 corn, 52c; No. 3 yellow, 55@56c; No. 4 
yellow, 53c; No. 2 white, 59c. 

OATS—Oats were extremely dull, and 
prices fairly steady. Very few consignments 
of mixed oats are coming in, and they are 
scarcer in this market than they have been 
for many years. Receipts, 146 cars, against 
118. Cash prices: No. 1 oats, 40c; No, 2 
oats, 39@40c; No. 3 oats, 38@39c; No. 4 
oats, 36@37c; No. 1 mixed, 38c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 75,400 5,560 72,530 4,520 
Wheat, bus.. 947,230 45,940 574,910 
Corn, bus.... 358,800 293,800 439,030 32,370 


Oats, bus.... 462,000 214,000 296,780 31,420 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 1,100 1,070 38,330 
Barley, bus.. 13,400 4,800 3.2.0. 1,620 





BUFFALO, APRIL 16 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 

Bee DOCOME GPTTR oo cscs seers $8.00@8.25 
errr ere eee 7.50@7.65 
ee MONEE Gen ede ees Sete ceseveens 6.20@6.50 
PE MY occ cnncteewvbescueevs 4.40@.... 
es CE MRED: a's 0460.0 6 0'4.06000.a8 «e+» @8.00 
Tee) POPU 6 cen vccseveveses wees seceMnene 

Sacked 

BP, BOF COR 6 ccc cccnesccceces oeees @21.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@19.50 
BE. SUE 5 645 6668 e'6 6e 00s bauNe see + @23.50 
a. | | «eee 256.50 
Oe 2 PPT ere «oes + @31.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ...... eooos@® 2,86 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... +++ + @28.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... + eee « @28,.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... .....@26.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... o oes + @35.93 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... .....@36.00 
GEE TORE, MOE COR occ ssccccccsae oeee » @38.50 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... o ceooe@ 3.760 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... saee + @10.00 
BET, SEO, By. BOO TOM cvccccctucias cooee @ 1.36 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ «-@ 2.75 


*WHEAT—There were sales wy No. 2 red 
at $1.40 all week until today, when sellers 
were asking 5@10c advance for the - few 
ears on track. 

CORN—The market declined 3%c up to 
teday, when sellers followed the advance in 
the option and there were sales at last 
week's prices at the close. Offerings were 
very light, and there was a fair demand. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 69%c; No. 3 yellow, 














No. 6 yellow, 56c,—on track, through bill 
OATS—There was a good demand for the 
few cars offered early in the week, but 
receipts increased later and prices gradually 
declined. Store oats were freely offered at 
low prices, and at the close, although the 
option was higher,- buyers would not bid 
above yesterday's prices, with lic advance 


asked for offerings on track. Closing, asked: ° 


No. 1 white, 46%c; No. 2 white, 46%c; No. 3 
white, 44%c; No, 4 white, 42%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLBEY—Spot offerings were all sold, 
and there was some business in lake ship- 
Malting was quoted at 80@85c and 
feed at 68@72c, on track, through billed; 
lake shipment, malting 72@78c, store, Buf- 
falo. 

RYE—No offerings. Bids at the close to- 
day were $1.42% for No, 2, on track, through 
billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 16 
FLOUR—Receipts, 7,400 bbis, and 5,642,490 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 10,620 sacks to Hel- 
singfors, 1,518 to Antwerp, and 6,769 to 
Glasgow. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 
Spring first patent .............-. $8.40@8.65 


Spring standard patent .......... 7.90@8.15 
Spring first clear ..........+--05> 6.25 @6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.25 @8.50 
Hard winter straight ...........- 7.75 @8.00 
Soft winter straight ............«. 6.25 @6.75 


RYE FLOUR—In ample supply, dull and 
lower. We quote on a basis of $8@8.50 bb! 
in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market dropped i4c early in 
week, then advanced 9c and closed firm at a 
net decline of 5c. Receipts, 268,902 bus; ex- 
ports, 99,817; stock, 366,319. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter ..........+.+e055 $1.51@1.56 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.42@1.47 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFERD—Dull and 
offerings and general pressure to sell. 
tations: 


Spring bran 


lower under free 


Quo- 


TITETITIT TTT $26.00 @ 27.00 





Soft winter bran ........++...+5 27.00 @ 28.00 
Standard middlings 24.00 @25.00 
Flour middlings ..... . 29.00@30.00 
MOA BOR cccccccccccccvccsccsee 35.00 @36.00 

CORN—Market declined 6c, but subse- 
quently recovered 2c and closed firm. Re- 
ceipts, 94,286 bus; exports, 64,285; stock, 
1,392,756. Quotations: car lots, in export 
elevator, No. 2 71%@72c, No. 3 68% @69c, 


No, 4 66@67c. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and largely nominal. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy 
Granulated white meal, fancy 
Yellow table meal, fancy 1.90 

OATS—Market irregular, but closed firm, 
with prices showing no net change for week. 
Receipts, 14,594 bus; stock, 159,639. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 50@50%c; No. 3 white, 
49@49%c; No. 4 white, 45% @4é6c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly, and showed little 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-1b 
sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 


100-Ib = 
oovcecee $2. 


two 90-Ib sacks, $5.20; patent cut, per two 
100-Ib sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4.50. 





NEW YORK, APRIL 16 

FLOUR—Series of breaks in prices this 
week, and domestic trade almost at a stand- 
still, with only scattering sales for com- 
paratively small lots reported. Export mar- 
ket a bit better, but only limited amount 
of business done. Prices: spring fancy _ 
rs 


ents, $9@10; standard patents, $7@8; 
clears, $6@7; soft winter straights, $6.25@ 
6.80; hard winter straights, $7@8; clears, 
$6@7; rye, $8@8.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 
266,600 bbls. 

WHEAT—Continued breaks in market, 
wheat reaching new low levels. Export de- 
mand fair. rices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.49; 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.51; No. 1 northern 


Manitoba, $1.69; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.47. 
Receipts, 229,600 bus, 

CORN—Market dominated largely by ac- 
tion of wheat and, while low prices prevail- 
ing caused some hesitation about pressing 
selling side, the unusually large visible 
supply and large farm holdings discouraged 
aggressive buying. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 
74%c; No. 2 mixed, 74c; No, 2 white, 74%c. 
Receipts, 18,200 bus. 

OATS—Broke to new low records with 
wheat and corn. Prices were 47@52c, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 116,000 bus. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 16 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, per bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring first patent .............4.. $8.00 @8.25 


in 98-Ib 


Spring standard patent .......... 7.50@7.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter standard grade...... 7.25 @7.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.50@7.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.75@6.00 
* Rye flour, white ......ececeeeees 7.50 @8.00 
Rye flour, standard .............. 6.75 @7.25 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City milis’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent ... 
City mills’ winter straight 


MILLFEED—Weak and neglected. 





Quo- 
tations, in 98-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 


$24@25; soft winter bran, $29@30; stand- 
ard middlings, $23@24; flour middlings, $28 
@29; red dog, $35@36; city mills’ middlings, 
$24@ 25. 

WHEAT—Declined 5@5%c; demand and 
movement fair. Receipts, 346,781 bus; ex- 


é7c; No. 4 yellow, 68c; No. 5 yellow, B96: 


* Ibs, in 100-Ib 
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ports, 441,020; stock, 960,955. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.53%; spet No. 
red winter, garlicky, $1.38 bid; April, $1.38; 
May, $1.38%; range of southern for week, 
$1.05 @1.35%. 

CORN—Lost 1%c; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 170,244 bus; exports, 
619,286; stock, 2,553,134. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow or better, 70c, nominal; 
contract spot, 68%c; April, 68%c; range of 
southern for week, 64% @67%c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $3.60@3.65. 

OATS—Down %@ic; demand and move- 
ment small. Receipts, 10,895 bus; exports, 
2,250; stock, 354,288. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 48@48%c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 46@46%c. 

RYE—Off 7%c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 313,636 bus; exports, 553,- 
254; stock, 406,972. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.51, sales, which is 
9%c up from the low point of the week. 





BOSTON, APRIL 16 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short..... > 25@9.50 


Spring patents, standard ........ 7.90@9.00 
Hard winter patents ............ 7.76 @8.75 
Soft winter patents ............. 7.75 @8.75 
Soft winter straights ............ 7.25 @7.76 
BOtE WiRter ClOATD occ cc ccccsicces 7.00@7.25 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 8.00 @8.50 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with prices 
lower on all grades. Spring bran, $24.50@ 
26; winter bran, $25.50@26.50; middlings, 


$23. 75@24.75; mixed feed, $28.50@29.50; red 
dog, $34@36; second clears, $42@44; gluten 
feed, $39.78; ‘hominy feed, $28.50; stock feed, 
$30@33; oat hulls, reground, $12; cottonseed 
meal, $33.75 @38.50,—all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—tThere is but little 
inquiry for corn products, the market ruling 
lower. Granulated vellow corn meal is 
quoted at $2; bolted yellow, $1.95; feeding, 
$1.50; cracked corn, $1.50,—all in 100’s. 
Practically no white corn goods offering. 

OATMEAL—A quiet demand, with market 
a shade lower. Rolled is quoted at $2.85, 
and cut and ground at $3.13, per 90-lb sack. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7—Receipts—, -——Stocks—— 
19 


21 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, Obie....°323,0986 38,075 © 2... soece 
Wee, Wibcce Ge decease ceees 1,098 
Corn, bus..... 4,180 1,920 17,915 22,903 
Oats, bus..... 16,725 38,260 4,630 13,432 
Sy. MEOcere: ceces, . sogec 2,322 29,630 
Di ts shece ebctn adie < 3,002 
Millfeed, tons. ..... OF eevee seece 
Corn meal, bbis 221 . ee ae 
Oatmeal, cases. 3,565 ae Sneew ‘canes 
ees Gees. «GED vcues® see's conse 
*Includes 1,515 bbis for export, compared 


with 480 in 1920. 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing April 16 were 157,143 bus corn to Danish 
Ports; 11,045 sacks of flour to Hamburg, and 
400 sacks to Liverpool. 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 19 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

April 19 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GOOOGR. ce csccscess $8.00@8.40 $14.90@15.25 


Standard patent .... 7.60@8.20 14.00@15.10 
Second patent ...... 7.10@8.00 13.40@14.75 
*First clear, jute ... 5.25@5.90 9.15@ 9.50 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.75@4.00 7.00@ 7.80 


*140-lb jutes, 
Durum flour quotations, 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
in jute, were: 
. 


30@60-day ship- 
today (April 19), 


April 19 Year ago 
-$8.00@8.10 $13.45@13.65 

6.00@6.50 11.10@11.25 
idocetesswopee 4.25@4.40 .....@ 8.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


Medium semolina... 
Durum flour 
Clear 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
April 23.. ...... 234,940 371,535 180,520 
April 16.. 258,160 215,950 381,565 160,595 
April 9... 264,360 197,745 392,045 162,555 
April 2... 313,065 233,640 369,220 152,975 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
April 2! esse ee 5,410 57,715 25,160 
April 16.. 1,485 2,345 9,115 2,200 
April 9... 7,906 = .sseee 29,670 8,880 
April 2... 3,760 9,955 7,290 8,200 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Feb, 12. 60 68,4665 183,195 140,255 coe 

Feb, 19. 61 69,115 164,085 142,750 eee 860 
Feb. 26. 61 69,115 174,880 112,530 335 1,320 
Mar. . 61 69,115 151,220 131,585 1,060 eee 
Mar. 12. 60 68,465 172,410 121,360 1,030 eee 
Mar. 19. 61 69,115 176,120 160,370 716 eee 
Mar. 26. 61 69,115 207,225 134,415 2,215 eee 
April 2. 60 68,115 194,190 120,765 505 one 
April 9. 58 67,115 148,810 137,880 owe 

April 16 47 57,125 148,482 75,435 715 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 19), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
sacks, were reported as follows 


by brokers: 

April 19 Year ago 
GE ot aca ks ks. a5 $15.00@..... $51.00@52.00 
Stand, middlings.. 14.00@..... 55.00@56.00 


Flour middlings... 18.00@20.00 58.00@61.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 23.00@25.00 65.00@66.00 





CEREAL PRICES . 


‘Quotations of cereals ‘and ‘feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $23.75 @24.00 





No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.25@24.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.75@25.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.25@25.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 13.00@..... 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.20@ 2.25 
Corn meal, yellowt ............ 2.15@ 2.20 
Rye flour, white® .............. 7.30@ 7.40 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.10@ 7.20 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.00@ 7.10 
Graham, standard, bbit .... 6.80@ 6.90 
Rolled oats®® .............. + «++@2.57% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 6.00@..... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@..... 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 6.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@ 20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal® .............. «see + @33.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ybs. tPer bbl in 


**90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

April No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
13... 188 @148 131 @141 124 @1382 
14... 136% @146% 129% @136% 122% @130% 


sacks. 


15... 139 @149 182 @142 125 @1383 
16... 146% @156% 138% @148% 130% @140% 
18... 142 @153 1384 @144 126 @136 
19... 137% @148% 131% @141% 123% @133% 
April No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No, 2 red 
13... 128 @144 124 @133 121 @126 


14... 126% @142% 122% @131% 119% @123% 
15... 129 @145 125. @134 122 @126 
16... 186% @152% 130% @140% 127% @132% 
18... 182 @148 126 @136 123 @128 
19... 129% @144% 123% @133% 120% @125% 


May July April May July 
$1.16 $1.09% 16..... $1.22% $1.16 
1.14% 1.08% 18..... 1.18 1.11 
1.17 1.10% 19..... 1.15% 1.08 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
12... 48@49 31% @32% 131% @132% 45@65 
13... 46@47 30 @381 118% @119% 42@62 
14... 46@48 30% @31% 118% @120% 42@62 
15... 47@48 31% @32% 122 @123 42@62 
16... .49@50 32% @33% 122% @127% 43@63 
18... 48@49 31% @32% 121 @123 43@63 


WEEK’S RECBIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: April 17 

April 16 pril 9 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,693,770 1, ast, 720 1,367,790 
Flour, bbis ...... 10,281 27,306 12,209 
Millstuff, tens 1,343 1,054 1,311 
Comm, BUS ....... 88,560 117,450 211,250 
Ce, WE ec vccces 95,550 115,540 204,800 
Barley, bus ..... 121,440 161,880 182,240 
Rye, bus ........ 51,000 36,000 216,600 
Flaxseed, bus ... 94,240 112,100 24,200 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: April 17 

April 16 April 9 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 901,800 1,036,380 784,080 
Flour, bDbis ...... 296,484 300,592 210,606 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,028 13,562 9,324 
Corn, bus ....... 104,280 154,580 81,900 
Oats, bus ....... 206,280 185,220 291,200 
Barley, bus ..... 178,760 228,620 208,980 
Rye, bus ........ 63,360 78,970 200,200 
Flaxseed, bus ... 11,360 33,000 3,090 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 17 — 19 Apr. 20 
Apr. 16 Apr. 9 


1920 19 1918 
Corn ... 354 403 29 *t0 903 
Oats ...9,295 9,353 2,417 1,641 1,134 
Barley .. 989 1,044 787 2,058 1,306 
Rye .... 36 42 4,521 6,794 139 
Flaxs’d 1,020 1,021 29 78 44 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 17 Apr. 19 











Apr. 16 Apr. 9 1920 1919 

No. 1 dark ..... 921 984 519 1,275 
No. 1 northern. 11 102 76 6,306 
No. 2 northern... 1 1 1 211 
OtRere ...cccose 2,479 2,855 7,182 7,827 
Dotale wcseses 3,412 3,941 7,777 15,619 
In 1918 ....... 21 BEE. <espey.., ¥Aese 
In 1917 ......- 8,936 DOPE. cscce  savee 
Im 2986 ..cccce 10,418 10,800 ..... «susee 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


o— Mpls—— ———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


April 12...$1.48 1.48 1.49% 1.48% 1.52% 
April 13... 143. 1.43 1.43 1.42 1.46 
April 14... 1.43 1.43 1.44% 1.43% 1.47 
April 15... 1.45 1.45 1.45% <r 1.48 
April 16... 1.51% 1.51 1.52 1.51 1.54% 
April 18... 1.51% 1.51% 1.53% 1.53% 1.56% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-— Receipts, ——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 94 24 78 1,020 29 29 
Duluth..... 14 35 39 1,617 94 


Totals.... 108 59 117 2,637 123 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 








April 20, 1921 


néapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to April 

sae 1921, were, in. bushels (000's omitted): 
-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 














Minneapolis ... 4,846 3,568 567 358 
Dulath %,. «i: 3,077 1,193 2,156 750 
Totals ....... 7,923 4,761 2,723 1,108 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, April 19, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





- From 


Phila- New- 
Bos- Balti- del- port 





To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... SS ae eee 
Amsterdam .... 30.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Antwerp ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
CO ae $3.50 .... 33.50 
Bremen ....... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32. 50 32. 50 
} Sere SELUe sete sas oe 
a 35.00 35.00 35.00 35. 00 
Christiania . 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Copenhagen ... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
COP cccee fos . coos SB.80 2.0. 
Dublin . -» 33.50 
Dundee o” wead 
Glasgow y a9 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40. 00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Hamburg ...... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Bordeaux ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 
) a ere 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Helsingfors .... 50.00 50.00 50.00 
Genoa, Naples.. 40.00 a 
. eae 3.50 
BER 000m sewer ME tasm occ e006 > 
Liverpool ..... 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.5: 
eee 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.5: 
Londonderry SB.50 .s.. BBEO .soe os. 
Manchester .... 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
Newcastle ..... SU 6356" gehs chee’ were 
Rotterdam - 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.0: 
Gibraltar ...... WD 600s 2606 “wees occ. 
Southampton CE soke «ces anes 
Danzig ........ 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
... MTT 40.00 cece Bese 
St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 


The rate from Spentient to Bristol is "33 %e. 
to Leith, 33%c; to Liverpool, 33%c; to Lon 
don, 33%c¢ 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grai: 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GA Be Scccctece 1,638 2,567 854 bes 
Consolidated - 1,101 200 83 54 
Ogilvies ......... 1,092 254 83 see 
Western ........ 1,092 284 39 25 
Grain Growers 1,612 430 59 
Fort William 350 701 123 244 
Cis IG pecdes ee 2,555 2,517 238 367 
North Western .. 633 32 13 
Port Arthur ..... 3,226 3,831 952 
Cem, Gave .eccs. 620 1,332 311 569 
Sask. Co-op. .... 3,035 599 87 121 
Davidson & Smith 354 746 192 ose 
Private elevators. 2,918 2,068 375 266 

WOGals 2cccscces 20,224 15,560 3,408 1,917 
WOOF OHO sccccece 10,191 3,787 2,000 212 
Receipts .......-. 625 1,386 234 76 
Rail shipments... 162 328 56 1 
Lake shipments.. 1,954 244 43 54 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 

No. 1 hard ..... 138 No. 2 C, 
No. 1 northern..7,836 No. 3 C. W. 
No. 2 northern..3,786 Ex. 1 feed 
No. 3 northern. .3,896 1 feed ..... 
NO. 4 wccccccecs COS 83 GOON .ncs cece 
BOB ecccoweses BED GEOR cccccssce 
BN BD ccccacvece 84 Private 
MOO wevcccdives 15 
DUFUER oc cccccce 31 Total 
WERtOP 2. ccccces 19 
Others 783 
PUBVECO cccccces 2,918 
Wotal .csceoce 20,224 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





-—— _ Wheat——_, (~~ ——Rye—— 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1921* 40,605 621 15 66 14 
1920..,. 67,412 790 14 69 14 
1919.... 72,308 934 13 89 13 
1918.... 69,181 921 16 or 14 
1917.... 46,089 637 14 63 15 
1916.... 62,316 636 12 49 0=— 15 
1916.... 60,469 1,026 17 64 #17 
41 891 17 43 «617 

763 «615 41 16 

ee 730 ©8«=—116 36 0«617 

1911.. «+» 49,643 621 12 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 36016 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 30 ©6=—613 
1908.... 47,657 665 14 32 8616 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 32 16 
1906.... 47,806 736 16 33 «17 
1905.... 47;864 693 14 28 4 4#=-17 
1904.... 44,075 6552 12 27 «616 
1903.... 49,466 638 13 290 = 115 
2 14 34 °6«O17 

16 30 0=—:15 

12 24 «615 

1899.... 13 24 «14 
1898.... 16 260 «16 
1897.... 13 27 «116 
1896.... 12 24 «613 
1895.... 14 27 «14 
1894.... 13 27 «#414 
1893.... 11 27 «#418 
1892.... 13 28 13 
1876-85f. 12 24 13 
1866-75f. 12 18 14 
*April 1 estimate, winter wheat only. 


tAverage crop per year for the period. 
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whole lot nowadays.” 


April 20, 1921 











“Do you say that your hens ‘sit’ or 
‘set’?” asked the precise pedagog of the 
busy housewives. 

“It never matters to me what I say,” 
was the quick reply. “What concerns me 
is to learn, when I hear the hen cackling, 
whether she is laying or lying.”—Satire. 

* * 


Rastus from Boston was trying to im- 
press his southern cousin with the su- 
perior speed of northern trains. 

“When dat ole Montreal express gets 
to hummin’, Mose,” he asseverated sol- 
emnly, “de telegraph posts looks like 
slats on a chicken fence.” 

“Hmpf!” sniffed Mose. “When de 
Southern express steps out fo’ Noo Or- 
leans, it nacherally makes de mileposts 
look closer’n strings on a banjo.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
x x 
LUNATIC LYRICS: V 


A little Chupirt desired to carirt, 

As is natural to all the Chupirti. 

But it went to extremes 

(nd is now behind screens, 

In a prison so dank and so dirty. 

” * 

Bobbie (whose father has just helped 
him to a skimpy piece of pie): “Dad, 
your name ought to have been Brutus.” 

“Why?” 

“You gave me the most unkindest cut 
of all.” —Fun. 
* * 

A youth once loved a modern miss; well 
versed in law was she. 

She charged him when he stole a kiss 
with petty larceny. 

A moment he was quite abashed and 
then he squeezed her hand. 

“You’re wrong, quite wrong, dear,” he 
replied. “Not petty. That was grand.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


An old darky visited a doctor and re- 
ceived instructiéns as to what he should 
do. Shaking his head, he was about to 
leave the ice, when the doctor called 
out: 

“Hey there, uncle, you forgot to pay 
me.” 

“Pay you fo’ what, boss 

“For my advice.” 

“Nossuh, boss,” said Rastus, shuffling 
out, “I’se compluntated it from all 
angles, and decided not to take it.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* 7 


o” 


HIS EARLY TRAINING 


The. detail had just arrived near the 
front lines when the captain looked 
around and noticed a private, hatless and 
coatless. 

“Where's the rest of your uniform?” he 
demanded. 

“Back where we came from.” 

“Go back and get it.” 

The private vanished and later reap- 
peared, correctly uniformed but without 
his rifle. 

“Where’s your gun?” 

“Left it back where we came from.” 

“Listen!” bellowed the 
“You’re a fine soldier. What were you 
in civilian life?” 

“Plumber’s assistant.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* 7. 


“This, children,” said the teacher, “is 
the Statue of Liberty. Can anyone tell 
me what it stands for?” 

“I can, teacher,” answered little Bob- 
by. “Dad says she has to stand for a 
, —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

The Hannibal & St. Jo was one of 

Missouri’s earliest cross-state railroads, 


captain. . 
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and interest in it on the part of the 
rural population was intense at the time 
service was inaugurated. At one point 
on the line where no stop was scheduled 
the first train thundered through at a 
terrific rate of speed. 

“Lawd, Lawd!” ejaculated one terri- 
fied inhabitant. “Sure is lucky for this 
community that that thing didn’t go 
through town sideways.” —Tit-Bits. 


‘>. & 


“Man,” quoth Rastus, “if Ah just 
raise mah fist once at you and let it drop, 
youse ine whah watermelons, chicken 
and po’k chops blooms all de time.” 

“Dat’s de fust time Ah was evah 
threatened by pleasure,” said Sam. “Let 
her drop.” —Hit and Miss. 

* * 

Patrons of a Boston restaurant no- 
ticed tacked on the wall a sheet of paper 
on which was printed in bold characters: 

“The umbrella in the stand below be- 
longs to the champion heavyweight fight- 
er of the world. He is coming right 
back.” 

Five minutes later umbrella and paper 
had disappeared. In their place was an- 
other notice: 

“Umbrella is now in possession of the 
champion Marathon runner of the world. 
He is not coming back.” —Tittle-Tattle. 


* * 


“State why you believe the prisoner is 
insane,” directed the learned judge. 

“Ile always bets heavily on two pair in 
a poker game.” 

“Is a man insane when he bets on two 
pair?” . 

“In my opinion he is.” 

The judge’s face grew purple. “Ten 
dollars,” he roared, “for contempt of 
court!” —Fun. 

* . 

The swain and his swainess had just 
encountered a bulldog who looked as if 
he might shake a mean lower jaw. 

“Why, Percy,” she exclaimed as he 
started a strategic retreat. “You al- 
ways swore you would face death for 
me.” 

“I would,” he flung back over his shoul- 
der, “but that darn dog ain’t dead.” 

—Hit and Miss. 
* * 

Mistress: “I should think you would 

be ashamed to let that policeman kiss 


you.” 
Maid: “Yes, but how could I resist the 
law 2?” —Fun. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED— ? 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN - 
FOR OHIO TERRITORY 


Old established spring wheat mill 
wants experienced flour salesman for 
Ohio territory. Must have ac- 
quaintance with baking trade and 
ability to sell high-grade flour at 
price consistent with quality. In 
responding give full information, in- 
cluding reference, experience, also 
record of sales. Do not answer 
unless you are a proven “producer.” 
Address 4095, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





- WANTED—A MAN TO MANAGB A FAC- 
tory who has had mechanical and produc- 
tion experience, also capable of organiza- 
tion; good opportunity. Address 4128, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED, BY A LARGE FLOUR MILL IN 
the Northwest, a first-class expert baker 
as demonstrator; must be high type man 
of good personality, familiar with all the 
fine points in connection with the modern 
up-to-date bakery, also familiar with 
methods used by smaller bakeries;. must 
be man who can inspire the confidence 
and respect of the baker and can produce 
constructive results in shops where flour 
is being improperly handled. Address 
4088, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 
SALESMAN 


Large St. Louis mill has opening 
for Al salesman, who has ex- 
perience with the carload trade 
in the above states; must be 
alert, energetic worker and have 
good sales record; please do not 
apply unless you are sure you 
can qualify. The position offers 
excellent opportunities for the 
right man. In answering out- 
line your experiences fully, stat- 
ing salary acceptable. If em- 
ployed, your reply will be treat- 
ed confidentially; otherwise give 
references in first letter. Ad- 
dress 936, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo, 





MANAGER OF MILL AND 
SALES WANTED 


An Ohio leading soft wheat mill, 800 
bbls capacity, very favorably located 
for soft wheat supplies, or for mill- 
ing hard wheat in transit or ex- 
lake, and enjoying an old-established 
soft wheat flour business, desires to 
secure the services of a _ strictly 
high-grade, competent man to take 
entire charge of mill and sales and 
‘develop new business; free hand and 
liberal compensation, with stock in- 
terest, will be given to man compe- 
tent to handle the proposition. Ad- 
dress ‘Mill Manager,” care North- 
western Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





RARE OPPORTUNITY—FLOUR MILL, 150 
bbis a day, room for great increase; has 
exceptional opening for steady, reliable 
man who understands commercial end of 
the business; can take chief part in man- 
agement and make investment in keeping 
with his position; large southern city; 
ready sale for output and more; room for 
indefinite expansion in domestic and export 
business; please state experience and 
amount available; replies confidential. Ad- 
dress G. R. S., 4129, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; can come at once. Address 
Adolph C. L. Wienke, Madelia, Minn. 





BY MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE, IN 
large or small capacity mills; good record. 
Address Lock Box 152, Hankinson, N. D. 





BY LADY BOOKKEEPER, EXPERI- 
enced, three years in milling. Address 
4124, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN A LARGE MILL 
or would take.a job as millwright; write 
me for references. Address 4133, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





A-1 MILLING AND GRAIN CHEMIST DE- 
sires position in flour or feed mill; can 
furnish best of references. Address 743, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





TO TAKE CHARGE OF MODERATE SIZE 
mill on hard or soft wheat is desired by 
miller qualified to meet the highest mill- 
ing standards. Address “Flour Miller,”’ 
1923 Chouteau Ave., St.. Louis, Mo. 





BY EXPERIENCED MILLER, SINGLE, 
age 30, in mill from 50 bbis capacity up; 
hard or soft wheat; 15 years’ experience; 
will go anywhere; best of references; can 
come at once. Address 4125, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL, ANY 
time after May 1; understand milling all 
kinds of wheat, rye and corn; middle-aged, 
married; good references from past and 
present employers. Address 4121, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS ASSISTANT TO SALES MANAGER, OR 
salesman, or in accounting department; 
eight years’ office, two years’ road experi- 
ence; age 31; could also invest some money 
in business if desirable. Address 4127, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





303 


STEADY POSITION WANTED IN MILL BY 
man experienced as miller and helper; best 
of references as to character and ability; 
will pack flour or do anything where there 
is chance for advancement. Address 4091, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY SALESMAN WITH THREE YEARS’ 
experience selling flour; am also a prac- 
tical and technical baker; have a wide 
acquaintance in Illinois and Missouri and 
would prefer connection for this territory. 
Address 937, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





= 


HAVE SOLD FLOUR THE PAST 20 
years for J. A. Campbell & Son, Atlantic, 
Iowa, and am open for a position as sales- 
man; I have and can produce business; 
am 60 years old, strong and healthy; gilt- 
edge references, Address Box 186, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 





HIGH CLASS SUPERINTENDENT IS 
open for position; any size mill from 1,000 
bbls up; wide experience in hard and soft 
wheat milling and successful record han- 
dling large plants; high class references. 
Address Mill Superintendent, 912 Oak St, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





AS GRAIN MANAGER WITH LARGE MILL 
or elevator firm; have had 20 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of grain and mill 
business; understand thoroughly all kinds 
of grain and can give best of references, 
Address “Grain Manager,” care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





CAPABLE FLOUR SALESMAN, 15 YEARS’ 
experience, desires connection with spring 
or Kansas mill producing highest quality; 
have strong following with jobbers and 
baking trade in southeastern and Ohio 
territories; excellent reference. Address 
= care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





SALESMAN AND SALES MANAGER, 20 
years’ experience; familiar with conditions 
all sections and export trade; highest ref- 
erences from past and present employers; 
willing to go anywhere at reasonable sal- 
ary offering chances of advancement, Ad- 
dress. 4118, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AN UP-TO-DATE YOUNG HEAD MILLER 
wants position in mills from 300 to 1,200 
bbls capacity; will guarantee best of re- 
sults in every respect; can come at once; 
can furnish best of references; will come 
for interview to Kansas. Address “Quality 
Miller,” 4123, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





RELIABLE HEAD MILLER DESIRES PO- 
sition in mill, 200 to 1,000 bbis capacity; 
am 35 years of age, married, 18 years’ 
experience in hard spring and winter 
wheat mills; will go anywhere for good 
position; can furnish references; can come 
at once. Address D. B, Libbee, 304 First 
Street West, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER CAPABLE 
of handling correspondence desires position 
in sales department of mill where there 
are opportunities for a worthy party; 
several years’ experience in first-class 
Kansas mill; now employed, but wishes 
position with future. Address 4138, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT OR AS- 
sistant manager; 15 years’ office experi- 
ence, thoroughly familiar with milling and 
grain business; southwestern territory pre- 
ferred; now employed, would make change 
on 30 days’ notice; character above re- 
proach; Al references on request. Address 
3136, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER OF GOOD ABILITY 
seeks position, preferably with northwest- 
ern or southwestern mill; advertiser is 31 
years old; have had 12 years’ experience; 
wide knowledge of markets; understand 
merchandising and directing sales force; 
a writer of good letters and reliable; 
would consider assistant sales manager’s 
position with large mill, or am competent 
to manage fair-sized plant; will furnish 
references or any information desired to 
any one interested. Address 4132, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HAVE HAD 14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
the flour game, both in the field selling 
flour and inside handling salesmen as 
sales manager and assistant sales mana- 
ger, also as branch manager; am thinking 
of making a change and would like con- 
nection with leading southwestern mill 
either as sales manager, district manager, 
or field manager in charge of sales for 
some district; experience and acquaintance 
covers territory east of Mississippi River. 
Address “Branch Manager,” care North- 
pr aga Miller, 545 Ohio Building, Toledo, 

0. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER OR 
grain man to purchase interest in good 
100-bb! mill with 25,000 bus grain storage 
in good Iowa town; or will sell my equity 
on terms or exchange for farm land. Ad- 
dress 4094, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FOR SALE—100-BBL FLOUR MILL SITU- 
ated in the most fertile part of Saskatche- 
wan; fully equipped with up-to-date ma- 
chinery, chiefly Stratford’s, Barnard & 
Lea’s and Greey’s; a snap for the right 
party, either cash or terms. Address 
Unity Flour Mills, Ltd., Unity, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, 








(Continued on next page.) 


















































MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—CAST IRON MACHINE MOLD- 
ed pulleys of every description, from the 
smallest to the largest size; get in touch 
with ug if you need pulleys. Aunt Jemima 


Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





FOR SALE 


1 8S. Morgan Smith horizontal 
double turbine water wheel, 
with 6-in shafting. 

pulley, 9 ft diameter. 
250-K.W. generator. 

exciter for the above. 

gate hoist, racks, etc. 
0 36-ft cedar poles with cross- 
arms attached, 


et et te 


This machinery was bought and 
placed in the power house of the 
Nebraska Power Co, near the 
Loup River at Genoa, Neb., and 
used only one year, and is in 
good condition. For price and 
further particulars inquire of 
A. P. Wood, 115 N 33d St, 
Omaha, Neb. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE CHEAP—TWO 
%-in steam pumps; one 1-in steam pump; 
one size 4 Allis round reel; one size 0 B. & 
L. round reel; one same size hexagon reel; 
one size 2 B. & L. centrifugal reel; one 
size 1 B. & L, horizontal scourer; one size 
1 Victor corn sheller, shaker and fan; one 
pair 40-in stone buhrs with fittings; one 
N. & M. New Era French buhr mill; one 
No. 6 Monarch magnetic separator; one 
40-in turbine; one 24-in turbine; one dou- 
ble N. & M, 14-in disc aspirator; one single 
aspirator, same size; 32 ft of 12-in spiral 
conveyor, half left, half right; write for 
further description and prices. Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb. 
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delay, sho 
claims. We 


No Collection 
No Pay 


service is 


to grain, flour and mill 
decline 

ve an extensive organization for han- 

dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 

Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 

the pan etal cl rd” cla Th 
up the commonly te: “clear record” claims. is 

furnished on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, Paige Rayon or damage 


© not overlook 
market and deterioration 


ational Association. We take 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








T.A. 

©: N. McFarland, 71154 Main St., Dallas, Texas 
Sine Robison, Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. 

L. C. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal 


R in the United States by 
MeWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. 


& ‘Weaver, 407 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 
Frank Saum, Superior, Nebraska 
James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 
Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 


Canadian Representatives : 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipég,Canada 








’ Wired 
Russell’s Reports WVi*4),,..1, 
Wheat Fapors Se s and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn enna Depend and prices 
Rye Research 

Can we neal digs 2 
Russell's Commercial N ed 
24 Stone St. ORK 


Yield Figures 3 days’ tree trial; 


ice $7 
can be accurately = ‘Bulletin 128, 

















WANTED—TO BUY ALSOP BLEACHER 
for 1,000-bbi mill; must be in good repair; 
we have license and require only machine, 
Address 742, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 9x30 AND 
9x18-in Allis and Nordyke & Marmon 
double stands of rolls; 8-ft centrifugal 
reels; Gruendler and Simplex screenings 
grinders; and a barley pearler. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, 





WANTBED—COMPLETE MACHINERY AND 
equipment for mill of 200 to 250 bbis; 
must be cheap and in good order. Ad- 
dress 4137, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—Jobbing connections in central 
states cities; those who can handle a good 
flour for domestic consumption; give de- 
tails in first letter. Clyde Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Clyde, Kansas. 


ore ee Durant Mfg. Co. 
Durant (1386) 






Milwaukee, Wis. 





Packer Tallies 


Examinations 
and Studies 


Finance and 
Accounts 


Geo. C. Mortlock & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
74 Broadway, NEW YORK, 

and Kansas Reserve State Bank, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 





Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 

Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 


complete line 
of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Offices: 


Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Oreek, N. Y. 








The Most Expert Miller 


Must have the results of mod- 
ern Laboratory tests to know 
well his wheat, flour and feeds. 


The Columbus Laboratories 
31 N. State Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of The UNION 
DUPLEX FLOUR SACK 
The Sack That Sells Your Flour” 


Principal Offices » Woolworth Building « New York 


IMPROVE YOUR MILL 
COMPETITION COMMANDS EFFICIENCY. 
Let AN ExPErT SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. 
We REMODEL MILLS oF Any CaPACcity. 
Charges reasonable— Results guaranteed. - 
B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE 
Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 














my guarantee. 


Highest results obtained. 
my references. Get my books— 


paid, foreign add 25c. 


Correct Milling. wos 00 incorrect mu teorect, Profitable Mills 


flow, plan, erect, remodel, inspee 
appraise, and superintend installations. My inspection ll success. Lifeexperience 
Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75c; ek of 
Formulas $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 
400 cuts, flows, etc., poe complete in E OLIVER world ont 


Wee Wane ad Ck 

















PURINA & 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
P| ° THE BAKER'S PROFIT setae Be 










Brand New 10,000 Gal. Horizontal 


STORAGE TANKS 


pA. 6 in. dia.; 15 ft. 6 in. long; 3-16 in. att, 
in. heads. For Oil, Water or Gasoline 


ZELNICKER wn ST.LOUIS 


Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Motors, Engines 








Offset Lithographing—Color Printing 
Specializing in requirements of the Milling Trade Letter Heads 
THE COOTEY CO., Flour Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wi 





No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON sacs 


For FLOUR, ©, MEALQFEED 











THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Co. 











THE FORDNEY BILL 


will place a duty on Canadian wheat and make drawback collections 
necessary. We have perfect facilities for making these collections. 
Write us immediately for details and look out for Circular A. 


C. J. HOLT & CO., INC. 


8 and 10 Bridge Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Produce Your Flour 
at a Little Less Cost— 


By Reutoging Your Mill with a 


Wolf Employes Elevator 


Saves valuable time and much human energy. 

Secures better and closer supervision of all departments. 

Better attention to all machinery. 

Carries small freight. 

Puts your whole mill virtually on one floor. 

Automatic or Non-Automatic. THE SAFETY STOP 


3uilt any height and fitted with our “Safety First” De- (TRIPPED) 
vice which prevents the passenger from being carried 
over the top should he forget to step off at the top floor. 





Complete Specifications may be obtained from Bulletin 106-K 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


“BUILDERS OF COMPLETE FLOUR, CORN, 
CEREAL AND FEED MILL MACHINERY” Chambersburg, Pa., U. S. A. 




















| Ay 
BETTER BUI LT 


ABAGS 


FACTORIES WAREHOUSES 


ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


GRAND RAPIDS 


NASHVILLE DENVER 


NEW YORK 


HOUSTON DALLAS 
WERTHAN -BAG CO. 


ST.LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
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SLEADING MILL & ELEVATOR BUILDERS: 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be ‘thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 











BUILT BY 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


Specialties 


FIRE PROOF MILL 
BUILDINGS AND 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


' OFFICES 


Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
RY FLOUR MILLS CoO. DV) Lyceum Building, Duluth, Minnesota 


LEVATORS LOCATED AT MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 

















THIS MODERN FEED MILL 


Plant of Maritime Milling Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Has Recently Been Completed. It Has 
Every Modern Appliance for the Efficient 
Grinding of 30,000 Bags of Feed Daily. 


This Model Plant Was Constructed 
Entirely Under My Supervision. 

















In Building a New Mill or Remodeling an 
Old One See 


LESLIE R. VEATCH as Prete se, Butiaio, 6. Y. 








“FRASER BUILT" PURIFIERS, ASPIRATORS 
CEREAL PLANTS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


THE FRASER BOLTER 


A STANDARD MACHINE OF EXCEPTIONAL PERFORMANCE AND UNUSUAL MECHANICAL 
SIMPLICITY. ITS PRESENCE IN A FLOUR MILL IS EVIDENCE OF INTELLIGENT SELECTION 


THE FRASER COMPANY 


BOLTING CLOTH MILWAUKEE 








i Burrell Engineering and Construction Compan 
Fegies Construction Co. Ltd. | | "Sit nasrshme aston 5 ad 
Established 1897—Incorporated 1902 


Fort William, Ontario oS Minneapolis, Minnesota DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Ccndhedting Grain Elevators, Fn Mills, Docks,ete.,in any part of the world : Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Related Buildings 














F.M. Beeson Machinery Co. | | Jones-Hettelsater Construction Company Magner & St yell, Kuguaners 


Efficiency Engineers Flour Mills and Grain Elevators. 


MACHINERY CONTRACTORS DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS Mates ey 


MILLS and ELEVATORS Preliminary Sketches and Estimates. 


Builders of Mill and Elevator Power Plants Valuations and Reports 
Mutual Building © KANSAS CITY, MO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 421 East 1th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








W- CUT chewing js a new and bet- STORE in TRANSIT 
shraded, lightly salted ns WILLIAM FURST Save Freight Insure Prompt Deliveries 
@xcess sweetening. A small chew lasts ; 1,000-Carload Capacity. All Buildings 
Aull satisiies. : Attorney at Law Modern. 42-Car Switch. 
Made by WEYMAN-BRUTON COMPANY Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
1107 Broadway, New York City Refers to This Paper 408 to 407 New York Life Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 5823 W. 65th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





























